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PREFACE 


The  recently  ended  war  has  provided  us  with  many  statistics 
proving  the  inadequacy  of  the  physical  preparation  of  our  youth 
for  combat.    These  statistics  are  subject  to  interpretation,  as 
are  any  figures. 

Between  one-third  and  one-half  of  the  young  men  selected 
for  service  by  Uncle  Sam  were  found  to  be  unfit  to  receive  the 
intensive  training  which  would  enable  them  to  do  their  share  in 
carrying  the  banner  of  democracy  to  a  victory  over  the  greatest 
threat  humanity  has  yet  suffered.    The  qualities  necessary  were 
strength  and  vigor,  freedom  from  physical  defects,  education  and 
intelligence  sufficient  to  carry  on  a  technical  warfare,  and 
morale  adequate  to  convert  from  a  peace-loving  citizen  to  a 
ferocious  warrior. 

This  lack  of  wartime  fitness  can  be  partially  accounted  for 
by  our  democratic  way  of  life.    We  are  a  nation  intent  upon  the 
pursuit  of  living  for  peace.    Other  standards  than  wartime  fit- 
ness are  a  part  of  our  way  of  life.    The  demands  placed  upon  us 
by  sudden  war  would  naturally  find  us  below  par  unless  we  had 
lived  with  war  as  one  of  our  anticipated  experiences.     It  is  no% 
strange  that  a  year  of  preparation  was  essential,  and  it  is  a 
creditable  chapter  in  our  national  history  that  we  were  able  to 
prepare  so  many  youths  so  rapidly,  and  with  so  little  of  un- 
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favorable  results.    The  "brains  and  the  heart  and  the  muscle  of 
American  youth  responded  well. 

The  other  side  of  the  story  of  armed  service  rejections  is 
not  so  bright.    After  the  last  war,  we  believed  we  had  under- 
taken a  corrective  course  of  health  and  physical  development. 
Facilities,  personnel,  budgets,  time  and  study  were  devoted  to 
health  and  physical  education.     Statistics  of  participation  in 
healthful  activity  multiolied  overnight.     Health  services  and 
social  legislation  received  generous  attention.     Standards  of 
living  v/ere  raised  immeasurably.     Stature  of  youth  increased. 
Mortality  rates  shrank,  longevity  increased.     Intensive  research 
offered  more  and  more  protection  to  the  human  race.  The 
quantity  of  conditioning  for  life  reached  many  hitherto  untouch- 
ed pools  of  human  existence. 

The  Quality  of  this  extensive  enrohasis  on  health  and  fit- 
ness did  not  keep  pace  with  the  spread.    Armed  service  rejec- 
tions-demonstrated our  physical  unpreppredne*.^  beyond  the 
measure  conceivable  for  merely  a  transition  from  peaceful  living 
to  war.     In  December  194.?,  38  oercent  of  our  white  selectees 
were  rejected  at  induction  stations.    Whet  were  the  reasons? 
The  relative  importance  of  causes  of  rejections  for  physical 
reasons  was  as  follows: 


I'.  Oliver  W.  "^yrd,  health  Instruction  Ve-rbook,  1944, 
Stanford  University  Pre^s,  Stanford  University  %  Cal« 


Cause  of  Rejection  Fercentag-e 

1.  Fusculo-skeletel  defects  ------------  3.0 

2.  Heart  end.  circulatory  disorders-  -  --  --  --  -  2.7 

3.  Ear,  nose  ?nd  throat  disorders  ---------  2.4 

4.  Eye  defects    ------------------  2.0 

5.  Hernia      1.5 

6.  Disorders  of  the  nervous  system-  --------  1.2 

7.  Tuberculosis  ------  —  ----------  l.i 

8.  Geni to -urinary  disorders  ------------  1.1 

9.  Respiratory  disorders  other  than  tuberculosis-  -  0.9 

10.  Foot  disorders  -----------------  0.8 

11.  Gastro- intestinal  disorders-  ----------  0.7 

12.  Syphilis                                                              -  -  0,3 

13.  Defective  teeth-  ----           ----------  o.l 

14.  All  other  physical  defects  -----------  £.4 


20.2 

'Should  over  one-third  of  all  our  young  men  reach  maturity 
with  thesi  defects?    How  mcr>v  <">f  then  should  hrve  been  nreseTit— 
ed  or  remedied  in  earlier  years?    It  can  safely  be  said  that  a 
large  percentage  should  have  been.    But  in  the  period  of  expan- 
sion of  the  program  of  health  and  physical  education,  not 
enough  attention  was  given  preventive  and  remedial  measures, 
health  then  was  the  first  cardinal  principle  of  education.  It 
is  at  the  present  time.     The  implication  is  that  we  must  give 
more  than  liy  service  to  health.  Health  examinations  must  be 


thorough,  and  follow-up  attention  must  be  relentless.  The 
quality  of  our  health  and  physical  education  program  must 
improve . 

Before  depositing  this  burden  of  unfitness  on  the  doorstep 
of  our  health  and  physical  education  program  of  pre-war  years, 
it  is  only  fair  to  make  certain  allowances. 

First,  the  demands  upon  a  modern  warrior  are  so  severe 
that  the  general  body  of  civilians  could  not  expect  to  meet  them, 
Standards  are  far  above  those  for  adequate  peacetime  living. 

Second,  certain  causes  of  rejection  are  congenital,  or  of 
such  predetermined  origin  that  no  science  but  eugenics  could 
eliminate  them. 

Third,  the  strain  of  hurried  and  intensive  preparation  in 
itself  caused  many  failures  which  might  have  been  eliminated  if 
a  normal  long  range  period  of  development  had  been  possible. 

Put,  whatever  the  allowance  for  these  unavoidable  casual- 
ties, a  burden  of  responsibility  can  still  be  placed  upon  the 
health  and  physical  education  programs  of  the  years  between  the 
two  world  wars.    One  aspect  of  their  failure  is  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  our  young  men  just  were  not  in  even  a  reasonable 
condition  of  physical  fitness  to  receive  the  intensified  train- 
ing for  war.    A  great  amount  of  precious  time  was  necessary  to 
bring  them  up  to  the  level  where  their  training  could  start. 
The  programs  that  reached  the  masses  lacked  in  vigor  and  hard- 
ness.   They  provided  excellent  development  of  initiative,  team 
play,  and  leadership,  along  with  many  other  highly  desirable 


character  traits,  and  these  contributions  were  highly  important. 

Another  aspect  of  the  inadequacy  of  between- war  programs, 
lays  in  the  scope  of  their  application.     Of  the  schools  that  did 
conduct  a  scheduled  program  for  all  pupils,  one  or  two  periods 
weekly  was  the  rule.    The  oreat  majority  of  the  nations  schools 
had  no  scheduled  program.    Even  twice  a  week  is  insufficient 
time  to  appreciably  harden  muscles.     The  athletic  programs, 
which  did  much  more  to  physically  prepare  for  intensive  service, 
reached  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  many  million  young  men  of 
our  nation. 

So  we  are  a£ain  at  a  vantage  point  from  which  we  can  judge 
our  health  and  physical  education  programs  critically,  just  as 
we  were  after  World  War  I.    We  know  that  may  defects  could  have 
been  eliminated,  if  discoveries  had  been  implemented  with 
action.    We  have  learned  the  value  of  socializing  factors  in 
our  programs,  and  of  the  partial  physical  training  they  provid- 
ed.   But  we  have  learned,  perhaps  most  forcibly,  that  a  satis- 
factory standard  for  vital  peacetime  living,  as  well  as  a  physi- 
cal preparation  for  emergency  training,  depends  upon  a  nation- 
wide program  of  health  and  physical  education  which  will  reach 
all,  boys  and  girls  alike,  and  that  the  activities  be  so  chosen 
as  to  protect  the  development  already  attained,  and  lead  to  in- 
creasing capacity  of  the  body  to  function. 

What  we  do  about  these  things  we  have  learned,  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.     These  prefacing  remarks  set  the  stage  for 
one  communitys 1  effort  to  undertake  a  course  of  action  that  will 
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make  use  of  the  foregoing-  information. 

Wellesley,  Mass.,  possesses  an  awareness  of  the  need  for 
improving  its  health  and  physical  education  program.     It  has 
forward- thinking  leadership.     It  has  the  ability  to  provide  the 
maximum  service  that  seems  desirable  for  its  school  children. 
Therefore,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Arthur  E.  Pierce,  has  in- 
stituted a  health  and  physical  education  program  study. 

The  goal  of  this  study,  is  to  produce  a  course  of  study 
that  will  so  effectively  serve  our  school  children,  that  it 
might  serve  as  an  example  to  any  other  community.     The  emphasis 
is  not  upon  the  comparison,  but  upon  the  ideal,  and  the  ideal  is 
effective  service,  rather  than  the  course  of  study  as  it  appears 
on  paper. 

The  challenge  of  meeting  this  goal,  to  whatever  measure  the 
talents  of  the  general  committee  may  permit,  will  be  the  incen- 
tive in  the  study,  the  planning,  and  the  cooperative  effort 
which  follow. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  PURPOSE  METHOD  AND  USE 
OF  THE 
PROGRAM  REVISION  STUDY 

Furpose 

Adoption  of  uniform  aims,  philosophy,  end  principle s.- 
Each  specialist  in  his  field  has  the  aims  and  objectives  of  his 
work  well  established  in  his  own  mind.  His  background  and  prac- 
tices have  indicated  his  characteristic  philosophy  in  health  ancl 
physical  education.  He  has  been  guided  by  his  own  principles  in 
procedure  and  interpretation.  Each  competent  teacher  might  well 
be  considered  qualified  to  establish  all  the  details  of  the  pro- 
gram in  his  own  sphere. 

However,  there  are  several  reasons  why  a  joint  study  and 
the  adoption  of  uniform  interpretation  is  desirable.  Closeness 
to  the  daily  schedule  may  interfere  with  the  over-all  viewpoint. 
Environmental  limitations  may  come  to  be  accepted  as  irremed- 
iable.   Stimulation  for  maximum  effectiveness  may  become  desir- 
able.   A  young  teacher  may  need  the  benefit  of  the  experience, 
and  the  experienced  teacher  may  need  the  freshness  and  the  most 
recent  developments  made  available  to  the  young  student.  Each 
participant  in  a  joint  study  can  benefit  from  the  others. 
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Then  in  addition  to  the  individual  benefit,  there  is  the 
benefit  of  a  united  front,  and  of  perfect  articulation  between 
schools,  between  grades,  and  between  teachers.    Supposing  that 
several  teachers1  programs  are  equally  effective,  they  lose 
nothing  and  pain  greater  effectiveness  if  the  pupil  does  not 
have  to  change  his  whole  psychology  when  he  changes  teachers. 
Parents  and  the  community  will  likewise  have  a  greater  apprecia- 
tion of  health  and  physical  education,  if  the  aims,  the  philo- 
sophy, and  the  principles  of  the  local  program  present  a  united 
effort  and  a  well-defined  goal  throughout  the  twelve  years  of 
its  operation. 

A  co-ordinated,  vigorous,  balanced  program.-  In  order  to 
develop  a  co-ordinated  program,  all  desirable  activities  will  be 
studied,  and  placed  in  the  program  at  the  age  or  ability  level 
at  which  they  can  be  used  to  best  advantage,  and  in  such  a 
sequence  that  there  will  be  a  progression  in  skills,  and  growth 
in  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  experiences. 

The  vigor  of  the  selected  activities  will  be  studied,  in 
order  to  avoid  any  harmful  influence  at  any  grade  level,  and 
also  for  the  purpose  of  adding  vigor  to  the  program  at  any  level 
that  has  been  lacking  in  this  respect.    With  the  understanding 
that  improvement  in  physical  fitness  can  be  attained  through 
progressively  increasing  vigorousness  of  activities,  they  will 
be  so  graduated  as  to  contribute  to  physical  development  accord-* 
ing  to  the  age,  ability,  interests,  and  needs  of  the  pupil. 

The  program  will  be  balanced  to  serve  all  of  the  aims  of 
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the  health  education,  or  the  physical  education  program.    It  wil 

be  remembered  that  the  program  must  serve  as  training  for  peace- 

■ 

time  living,  as  well  as  provide  the  foundation  for  wartime  fit- 
ness.   And  it  will  be  balanced  to  serve  the  whole  child,  and 
each  child  in  his  varying  individuality,  in  his  social,  intellec 
tual,  emotional,  recreational,  and  physical  needs. 

Evaluation,  constant  revision,  guidance.-  The  best  avail- 
able tools  will  be  sought,  with  which  to  measure  the  worth  of 
the  program  in  all  its  phases;  to  measure  the  pupil  in  his 
attainment  of  objectives  in  the  program;  to  measure  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  teacher  and  her  methods  so  that  she  may  strive 
for  greater  effectiveness;  to  measure  the  adequacy  and  appro- 
priateness of  facilities,  equipment,  budget,  and  personnel;  and 
to  measure  the  aims  against  the  demands  of  the  world  around  us. 

As  a  result  of  this  evaluation,  the  program  will  undergo 
constant  revision  so  that  it  will  really  serve  its  purpose  best. 
Every  possible  aid  will  be  devised  s>   that  time  allotment, 
scheduling,  precedent  and  prejudice,  will  not  be  the  cause  of 
resisting  desirable  revision. 

The  tools  of  testsand  measurements,  evaluations,  and  other 
forms  of  information  will  be  brought  into  service,  to  guide  the 
pupil  in  the  wisest  choice  of  activities  or  emphasis;  to  guide 
the  teacher  in  adjusting  her  viewpoint;  to  guide  the  parent  in 
making  the  greatest  possible  contribution  to  the  partnership  of 
home  and  school;  to  guide  the  administrative  authorities  in 
properly  judging  the  values  and  needs  of  the  program;  and  to 
guide  Jthe_  community  in  their  understanding  of  the  program,  and 
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what  they  may  expect  of  it. 

Scope 

It  is  planned  to  produce  a  course  of  study  in  Health  Educa- 
tion, and  one  in  Physical  Education,  for  each  of  the  following 
grade  levels :    Kingergarten  and  primary  boys  and  girls ;  inter- 
mediate boys;  intermediate  g iris ;  Junior  High  School  boysj 
Junior  High  School  girls;  Senior  High  School  boys;  Senior  High 
School  girls.    This  course  of  study  is  to  include  physical  edu- 
cation classes  within  the  school  day;  health  education  classes 
within  the  school  day;  extra-curricular  physical  activities; 
integrated  health  instruction  and  emphasis  throughout  the 
school  day;  a  healthful  school  environment  survey  and  recommen- 
dations; and  a  revision  of  school  health  services. 

Approximately  three  thousand  pupils,  in  eight  elementary 
schools,  and  one  Junior  and  one  Senior  High  School,  will  be 
served  by  this  program. 

Grade  and  seasonal  outlines  will  be  produced,  with  details 
of  units  of  work,  methods  of  teaching,  and  supplementary 
materials  being  worked  out  of  the  experience  with  the  program 
in  its  first  year. 

Method  of  Study 
Organization.-  Superintendent  Pierce  initiated  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Health  and  Physical  Education  Program  Study  com- 
mittee by  appointing  the  physical  directors,  school  nurses,  and 
volunteers  from  the  ranks  of  classroom  teachers.    The  princi- 
pals and  supervisors  were  appointed  in  an  ex-officio  capacity. 
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This  initial  group,  numbering  twenty- two  persons,  elected 
officers,  division  chairmen,  and  a  steering  committee.  Member- 
ship was  extended  to  other  teachers  whose  contribution  was  felt 
to  be  of  special  value,  to  members  of  the  School  Committee,  to 
representatives  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Associations  of  each 
school,  to  representatives  of  community  agencies  whose  work 
might  coordinate  with  health  and  physical  education,  and  to 
specially  qualified  persons  whose  experience  or  background  made 
their  participation  valuable.    A  representation  of  pupils  from 
each  school,  was  enlisted  to  interpret  to  the  committee  the  re- 
actions of  the  pupils,  and  to  take  back  to  their  schoolmates, 
some  sharing  of  the  responsibility  for  the  program.    The  member- 
ship reached  71  in  number,  exclusive  of  school  pupils,  who 
attended  meetings  upon  invitation  only. 

Further  organization  resulted  from  discussion  of  special 
phases  of  the  over-all  program  study  requiring  concentrated 
group  study.    Committees  were  named  by  the  steering  committee, 
and  subjected  to  the  approval  of  the  general  committee.  The 
committees  named  came  under  four  general  classifications  - 
participating  groups,  who  shared  in  the  discussion  but  did  not 
share  in  official  decisions;  joint  committees,  whose  work  was 
general  in  nature  end  applied  to  all  committees;  health 
division  committees,  dealing  with  all  phases  of  the  health 
program;  and  physical  education  division  committees,  dealing 
with  all  phases  of  the  physical  education  program. 

The  complete  roster  of  the  genera]  committee  membership, 
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and  of  eech  sub-committee  can  be  referred  to  in  the  introduction, 
and  will  not  be  repeated  here. 

Initiating  and  completing"  committee  activity.-  The  impracti- 
cality  of  conclusive  discussion  in  general  committee  meetings 
was  anticipated.    While  a  complete  understanding  of  each  phase 
of  the  program  study  for  each  member  of  the  general  committee 
would  be  very  desirable,  it  would  be  impossible  if  the  course  of 
study  were  to  be  made  available  within  a  reasonable  time. 
Therefor,  sub-committees  were  organized  to  make  a  complete  study 
of  specific  phases  of  the  progra.m.     Some  member  of  the  steering 
committee  sat  in  with  each  sub-committee,    providing  them  with 
information  of  a  professional  nature,  sources  of  comparisons, 
knowledge  of  general  practices,  *nd  steered  their  efforts  along 
lines  that  would  coordinate  with  the  general  philosophy  and  the 
action  of  other  committees. 

TVhen  a  sub-committee's  study  was  completed,  or  sometimes 
during  the  orocess  of  its  completion,  it  was  offered  to  the 
steering  committee  for  approval  or  modification.     Then  the  re- 
sulting report  was  presented  to  the  general  committee.  Some- 
times an  oral  report  by  the  chairman  was  adequate,  and  in  other 
instances  mimeographed  cooi^s  were  prepared  for  all  members  of 
the  general  committee.     This  thought  Wttd  in  mind  in  obtaining 
authentic  approval  of  committee  studies:    The  resulting  course 
of  study  bears  the  subscription  and  approval  of  each  member  of 
the  general  committee.    Therefor,  each  member  should  have  the 
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lodi tying  his  own  thinking,  or  that  of  the  com- 
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mittee,  to  meet  a  generally  acceptable  statement.     This  sharing 
in  the  formulation  of  statements,  implies  and  is  expected  to  re- 
sult in  9  corresponding  support  of  the  program  as  a  whole. 

In  all  such  committee  studies,  it  is  inevitable  that  the 
pressure  of  regular  teaching  work  should  cause  occasional  neg- 
lect of  committee  studies.    The  pace  was  not  made  too  hot,  but  a 
time  was  set  for  completion  of  a  study,  and  progress  was  expect- 
ed in  the  reports  made  at  each  general  committee  meeting.  Out- 
lines of  unfinished  assignments  and  suggestions  for  further 
action  were  provided  by  the  steering  committee.     Since  this 
steering  committee  was  elected  by  the  members  of  each  division, 
its  reminders  and  assignments  enjoyed  a  position  of  leadership 
that  was  authentic,  and  somewhat  anonymous,  thereby  avoiding  un- 
favorable personal  reactions. 

7,/hen  a  sub-committee  study  was  concluded,  and  approved  by 
the  steering  committee,  it  was  then  approved  or  modified  by  the 
general  committee.    Then  the  sub-committee  was  commended  and 
dismissed.    Thus  a  definite  task  was  recognizable  for  all  parti- 
cipants. 

Kost  members  of  the  general  committee  participated  in  more 
than  one  sub-committee  study.    An  effort  was  made  very  early  in 
the  organization,  to  name  all  sub-committees,  so  thet  the 
multiple  responsibilities  of  each  member  could  be  anticipated. 
Approval  was  obtained  from  all  committee  members,  before  their 
appointment  was  announced. 

Adequate  notice  preceded  meetings.    They  were  held  regular-l 
ly  on  alternate  Mondays,  with  one  or  two  exceptions.  Parliamen- 
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tary  procedure  was  maintained,  in  order  that  no  action  of  the 
committee  could  be  said  to  be  unjustified.    Each  member  was 
given  a  folder  and  advised  to  preserve  all  papers  accruing  in 
connection  with  the  program  study.    A  copy  of  the  agenda  was 
given  each  person  for  each  meeting,  and  the  order  of  topics  was 
adhered  to.    A  roster  of  all  members  was  maintained  and  kept 
accurately  up  to  date.    A  large  chart  displayed  at  meetings 
showed  all  committees  and  their  relationship  to  each  other.  A 
copy  of  the  minutes  of  each  meeting  was  sent  to  each  member  soon 
after  the  meeting  was  held. 

Sources  of  comparison  and  authentic  information.-  In  obtain- 
ing the  best  thought  and  practices  in  health  and  physical  educa- 
tion upon  which  to  base  the  local  program,  a  number  of  national- 
ly prominent  authorities  were  studied  through  their  publications 
and  research;  several  programs  in  other  communities  were  studied 
and  the  ideas  and  experience  of  the  local  staff  were  drawn  upon. 
In  this  study  it  was  not  the  purpose  to  formulate  a  program  that 
would  compare,  or  comply,  with  average  practices.  The  purpose 
was  to  seek  points  of  excellence  which  would  suggest  possibili- 
ties to  the  general  committee.  Therefor,  the  questionnaires 
and  surveys  employed  represent  a  field  selected  for  a  definite 
purpose,  rather  than  a  representative  field. 

School  recreation  survey.-  All  Wellesley  school  pupils 
from  the  fourth  grade  through  the  twelfth,  checked  their 
favorite  and  their  second  choice  activities  from  a  list  of 
possible  recreational  activities.     The  result  indicated  the 
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need  for  certain  facilities  to  provide  the  high-rating  activi- 
ties; it  indicated  those  activities  that  could  be  undertaken 
with  confidence  of  a  good  reception  by  the  pupil;  and  it  reveal- 
ed a  lack  of  popularity  of  certain  activities  which  could 
normally  be  expected  to  rate  quite  high.    Lack  of  experience 
with  these  activities  seemed  to  account  for  the  low  score  made 
by  them.    An  analysis  of  this  questionnaire  will  be  made  in  the 
chapter  on  Activities  and  Grade  Placement. 

Health  and  Physical  Education  Program  questionnaire.-  A 
questionnaire  was  sent  to  23  communities,  accompanied  by  a  per- 
sonal letter.     14  other  questionnaires  were  completed  through  a 
personal  interview.     The  communities  selected  for  survey  were 
chosen  for  the  reputed  excellence  of  their  program  or  some 
phase  of  it,  or  they  were  selected  because  of  personal  ac- 
quaintance, which  ensured  a  reply.    Returns  were  100%.  Details 
sought  concerned  facilities,  budget,  personnel,  time  allotment 
and  scheduling,  class  activities,  extra-curricular  activities, 
grading  and  credits,  testing  and  measuring,  health  instruction, 
and  health  services.    The  number  of  returns  and  the  field  cover- 
ed were  far  too  small  to  permit  any  general  conclusions.     Such  a 
study,  carried  on  on  a  state -wide  basis  would  provide  highly  im- 
portant data,  but  would  be  a  major  thesis  in  itself.    Many  use- 
ful items  of  information  were  obtained,  however,  and  will  be  re- 
ferred to  in  several  separate  studies  of  special  phases  of  the 
program. 

Healthful  school  environment  survey.-  An  inclusive  list  of 
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HEALTH    AND    PHYSICAL    EDUCATION  QUESTIONNAIRE 
Wellesley  School  Department    79  Oak  St.,  Wellesley,  Mass. 


Name  of  school  

Name  of  Superintendent  

Name  of  head  of  Phys.Ed.  

Number  of  schools  reported 


Town  population. 
_Sch .  enrollment^ 
]Phy  s .  Ed .  budge  t__ 
[School  budget_ 


(In  the  following,  please  indicate  number  of  units 
where  applicable,  and  grade  them  a,b,c,d,  accord- 
ing to  adequacy,  condition,  and  accessory  equip- 
ment or  features  provided) 


Elem.    Jr.H.S.  Sr.H.S. 


Physical  Education  staff 
Health  Education  staff 
Athletic  Coaches,  total  seasons 


Gymnasiums, basketball  size  up 
Play  rooms 
Locker  rooms 
Shower  facilities 
Instructors  office 
Equipment  room 
Uniform  drying  room 
Store  rooms 
Team  rooms 
First  Aid  room 
Corrective  exercise  room 
Health  room( examination) 
Rest  rooms 

Toilet  and  washing  facilities 
Athletic  fi elds , baseball  size  up 
Swimming  facilities(Public, Private? ) 


Weekly  time  allotment  for  Phys.Ed.  

Average  size  of  classes  If  ( 

Number  of  Instructors  Der  class     

Number  periods  weekly  for  Instructor  t        "   ~~~ 

Is  P.E.  graded  like  other  subjects?  Required  for  all?  

Do  boys  dress  for  P.E.?  Girls?   Is  a  planned  program 

followed?   Are  written  excuses  required  for  excuse  from 

class?  If  showers  are  available,  are  they  required,  for 

boys?   For  girls?   Are  classes  scheduled  by  grade?  

Subject  division?   Needs  and  ability?   Free 

periods?  What  testing  program  is  used  ? 

kre  modified  programs  conducted  for  the  handicapped?  
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Does  program  include :  Formsl  opening  end  roll  call?  

T'arching?   dancing?   Calisthenics?  Apparatus?  

Relays?   Games?  Sports?  Tumbling?  

Boxing?  Wrestling?  Stunts?   Swimming?   Out- 


door winter  activities? 


Are  activities  conducted  after  school?  6 


Recreational  training?  

Slem.  Jr.H.S. 


Sr.F.S. 


How  many  sports  in  boys  intradural  prog. ? 

N        "         "        "  girls         "         *  "  ||  

What  %  of  boys  take  part  in  intramurals? 


How  many  sports  in  boys  interschool  prog. ? 

M         M  il  il    rrjp^s  "  ~  " 

What  %  of  boys  take  part  in  intersch.? 
ti      n     m  p-ip^0     "        "      "  M 


Do  Instructors  receive  extra  pay? 

Frequency  of  medical  examination 
Average  time  per  pupil 
Frequency  of  dental  examination 

w  h  hearing  " 

"  "  vision  " 

"  "  Nutrition  " 

J  "  posture  " 

"  feet  " 

"  "  X-Ray  " 

dumber  of  Curses  on  duty 
Number  of  Doctors  employed 

Length  of  lunch  period 
Time  allotment, health  education 
Parents  informed  of  findings? 
Health  cards  available  to  teachers? 
Are  all  deficiencies  followed  up? 
Is  clinic  aid  available? 
Is  financial  aid  available? 
Is  corrective  work  conducted? 
Do  you  have  a  school  Health  Council? 
Do  you  have  school  health  guidance? 
Satisfactory  lunch  facilities? 
Is  health  information  in  other  courses 
coordinated  with  health  education? 


«  
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factors  contributing  to  physical  or  mental  aspects  of  the  school 
plant,  the  classroom,  the  playground,  the  facilities  and  ser- 
vices, the  teacher,  the  pupil,  the  school  day,  and  the  program, 
were  arranged  suggestively  and  each  classroom  teacher  in  Welles- 
ley  provided  with  a  copy.    Favorable  or  unfavorable  comments 
were  invited,  and  space  left  after  each  item  for  this  purpose. 
The  purpose  of  this  survey  was  threefold  -  to  display  the  fac- 
tors contributing  to  physical  and  mental  health  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  would  arouse  in  the  teacher  an  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  healthful  environment;  to  provide  teachers  with  an 
outlet  for  their  complaints  and  for  their  favorable  reactions; 
and  to  obtain  data  and  suggestions  as  to  needed  improvements  in 
the  environmental  factors.    Specific  recommendations  were  pre- 
pared from  this  survey,  and  they  are  discussed  in  the  study  on 
Healthful  School  Environment. 

Physical  Education  Program  Evaluation.-  Dr.  John  M.  Harmon 
of  Boston  University  ^obtained  from  200  of  the  leading  authori- 
ties on  physical  education  in  this  country,  a  listing  and  rat- 
ing of  all  factors  contributing  to  a  desirable  physical  educa- 
tion program.    These  he  arranged  into  a  Score  Card  for  Evaluat- 
ing a  Boys  High  School  Physical  Education  Program.    The  value 
of  this  instrument  to  the  program  study  locally  lies  in  its 
authenticity.     It  represents  not  one  person1 s  opinion  of  the 
relative  value  of  the  many  factors,  but  the  combined  opinion  of 

W  »  John  M.  Harmon,  Methods  in  the  City  Comprehensive  School 
Health  and  Physical  Education  Survey.    Doctor's  Dissertation, 
Indiana  University,  1932. 


those  with  the  greatest  experience  in  the  field.    The  Score  Card 
was  modified  in  many  details  so  that  it  would  measure  the  local 
situation,  and  so  that  it  would  be  applicable  to  the  boys  and 
the  girls  programs,  of  all  grades.    The  evaluations  resulting 
from  this  Score  Card  are  discussed  in  the  study  on  Evaluation. 

Use  of  the  Course  of  Study 

Professional  Stimulation.-  This  course  of  study  is  based 
upon  an  ideal  -  its  goal  is  to  provide  service  to  our  children 
in  health  and  physical  education  which  is  not  confined  to  aver- 
age practices,  but  strives  for  a  level  not  previously  enjoyed  in 
public  schools.    The  work  in  preparing  this  course  of  study  has 
been  extensive,  and  completely  voluntary. 

In  the  progress  of  this  study,  each  member  of  the  general 
committee  has  been  subjected  to  a  great  amount  of  information, 
comparisons,  indoctrination,  orientation,  and  original  thinking 
in  matters  pertaining  to  health  and  physical  education.  In 
sharing  in  the  formulation  of  the  program,  these  persons  cannot 
help  but  have  a  broader  conception  of  this  field,  and  cannot 
help  but  be  stimulated  by  the  opportunity  and  the  challenge  so 
repeatedly  presented. 

This  course  of  study  is  prepared  for  the  use  of  other 
teachers,  as  well  as  those  who  participated  in  making  it.  Most 
of  these  other  teachers  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  exten- 
sive professional  training  in  this  field.    It  is  hoped  that  the 
contents  may  convey  to  these,  some  measure  of  the  idealism  and 
desire  for  service  which  accompanied  its  formation. 
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Guidance . -  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  course  of  study  to 
detail  the  procedure  for  each  lesson  or  to  confine  the  program 
to  its  contents.  To  do  so  would  be  to  deprive  the  children  of 
the  advantages  of  various  persons1  experience  and  initiative. 
Rather  it  is  a  skeletal  framework  which  may  be  embelished  with 
the  imagination,  zeal,  and  sharing  of  activities  by  pupils  and 
teachers. 

The  objective  will  be  indicated,  and  the  division  of  the 
time  into  units  will  be  made  so  that  the  over-all  field  will  be 
covered.    Activities  will  be  suggested  which  are  believed  to  be 
appropriate.    Methods  of  organization  and  of  teaching  will  be 
presented,  with  the  idea  that  they  will  serve  unless  the  teacher 
has  his  or  her  own  methods  that  serve  as  well  or  better. 

But  the  material  presented  is  a  minimum,  and  a  guide.  Each 
teacher  should  prepare  her  or  his  own  detailed  plan  of  teaching 
to  complete  this  course  of  study.    Loose-leaf  inserts  are  pro- 
vided, and  it  is  hoped  that  as  the  course  of  study  is  pursued 
through  the  years,  that  it  will  accumulate  a  wealth  of  sugges- 
tions, techniques,  detailed  plans,  that  many  teachers  have  con- 
tributed. 

Sections.-  It  is  very  desirable  that  every  teacher  have  a 
clear  conception  of  the  conduct  of  the  health  and  physical  edu- 
cation program  in  its  entirety,  in  order  that  she  can  see  the 
relationship  between  her  own  part,  and  that  of  other  grades  and 
teachers.    For  that  purpose  the  entire  course  of  stucty  will  be 
made  available. 
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For  convenience,  however,  the  course  of  study  will  be 
divided  into  sections.    These  sections  will  avoid  narrowing  the 
interest  to  grades,  and  instead  will  divide  into  broader  areas, 
so  that  better  adjustment  may  be  made  for  each  pupil.  The 
following  sections  will  be  found  in  separate  folders: 

Physical  Education 

Primary  grades,  boys  and  girls. 
Intermediate  grades,  boys. 
Intermediate  grades,  girls. 
Junior  High  School,  boys. 
Junior  High  School,  girls. 
Senior  High  School,  boys. 
Senior  High  School,  girls. 


Health  Education 

Elementary  grades,  boys  and  girls. 
Junior  High  School,  boys  and  girls. 
Senior  High  School,  boys  and  girls. 


Follow-up  of  Committee  Assignments 

GRADE  PLACEMENT  AND  ACTIVITIES  COMMITTEE 

1.  In  view  of  facilities  and  personnel,  list  grade 
activities. 

2.  Apportion  time  for  each  in  each  grade. 

3.  Draw  up  weekly  and  daily  outline. 

4.  Accompany  with  comments,  explanations,  substitutions, 
additions,  emphasis,  needs. 

HEALTH  ENVIRONMENT  COMMITTEE 
1«  Receive  surveys. 

2.  Analyze  surveys. 

3.  Formulate  principles  from  courses  of  study,  "Healthful 
School  Living11,  "Health  in  Schools",  and  surveys. 

4.  Share  findings  and  recommendations  with  proper  special- 
ists. 

5.  Arrange  report  or  meeting  with  Junior  High  School 
building  committee. 

HEALTH  INSTRUCTION  COMMITTEE,  Elementary  Division. 

1.  Evaluate  present  instruction. 

2.  Class  instruction,  integration,  both? 

3.  Establish  desired  body  of  health  knowledge. 

4.  Health  knowledge  tests. 

5.  Grade  placement  of  items. 

6.  Articulation  with  other  grades. 

7.  Means  and  methods  of  teaching. 

8.  Motivating  and  vitalizing. 

9.  Points  in  daily  school  program  for  emphasizing  health 
instruction. 


CHAPTER  II 


EVALUATION  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


Purpose . 

An  evaluation  of  the  physical  education  program  at  the  el- 
ementary, Junior  High  School,  and  Senior  High  School  levels  was 
considered  "by  the  Program  Study  Committee  to  "be  of  prime  import- 
ance for  several  reasons. 

Many  of  the  over-all  committee  were  not  very  well  inform- 
ed as  to  what  was  included  in  the  programs,   or  what  ought  to  "be 
in  them.    And  then,  an  off-hand  appraisal  might  "be  subject  to 
"bias  on  the  part  of  the  individual  making  it.  Any  one  person  is 
likely  to  feel  that  some  phase  of  physical  education  is  of  an 
importance  greater  than  is  accorded  it  generally.  But  if  a  rel- 
iable instrument  were  employed,  one  which  would  consider  every 
phase  in  its  correct  relative  value,  according  to  present  day 
thought  and  practice,     then  the  weak  spots  and  the  strong 
points  in  the  program  at  each  level  could  "be  readily  determined. 
Such  an  analysis  would  also  aid  the  committee  in  comparing  Wel- 
lesley's  program  with  those  of  other  communities. 

Finally,  considerable  value  was  placed  upon  a  scientific 
evaluation  as  a  means  of  measuring  progress  from  year  to  year. 
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The  Instrument  for  Evaluation. 

Preliminary  reports  "by  physical  directors  who  were  conduct- 
ing the  program  at  various  levels  wjre  made  to  the  committee.  The 
general  terms  of  the  ideal  program  desired  for  Wellesley  were 
revealed  "by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  others  who  had 
had  the  opportunity  of  developing  ideas  along  this  line.  Evaluat- 
ive criteria  of  education  generally  were  studied,  and  several 
courses  of  study  and  contributory  phases  of  the  program  were 
analyzed  through  a  survey  of  several  communities. 

It  was  immediately  apparent  that  if  the  local  program  were 
evaluated  either  in  accordance  with  the  general  opinion  of  the 
committee,   or  "by  comparison  with  the  program  of  other  commun- 
ities, there  would  still  "be  no  particular  reason  for  consider- 
ing the  evaluation  reliable  in  terms  of  current  thought  and 
practice  generally. 

A  research  study  by  Dr.  John  M.  Harmon  seemed  to  offer  the 
best  authentic  concensus  of  opinion  regarding  the  content  and 
relative  importance  of  factors  in  the  physical  education  prog- 
ram. In  his  Doctor's  dissertation  at  Indiana  University,  in  1932 
his  "Score  Card  for  Evaluating  the  High  School  Boys  Physical  Ed- 
ucation Program"  was  found  the  most  useful  instrument  for  local 
needs.  Making  such  adaptations  as  seemed  necessary  to  evaluate 

ft  the  programs  of  both  boys  and  girls,  of  all  three  levels,  the 

evaluation  committee  adopted  one  scoring  device  for  the  Senior 
and  Junior  High  Schools,  and  a  somewhat  different  one  for  the 

^^^^^  Elementary  schools.  Both  are  substantially  Dr.  Ha rmon 1 8 . 


SCORE  CARD  FOR  EVALUATING 
THE  BLOODS? ART  SCHOOL  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
(Adapted  from  Dr.  John  LI.  Harmon) 


INSTRUCTION 
FACILITIES 

ORGANIZATION 
ACTIVITIES 
SUPERVISION 


P 
600 
400 
400 
400 

65 


POSSIBLE  (P)  POINTS  -  -  -  -  2000 
Wellealey  (W)  Score  ------ 


W 

(430) 

(197 
(161) 

(204) 

(  65) 


1057 


INSTRUCTION 


B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 
F. 
G. 
H. 


Extent  of  Training 

1.  60  semester  Hours  40 

2.  90        "  ■  70 

3.  120     ■        M  &  Bach.  Deg.  100 

4.  Of  Which  20  are  in  Phys.^120 

5.  135  Plus  P.E.  and  Degree  140 

6.  150  plus  PJB.  and  M.Ed.  160 

7.  160     H         "        ■       ■  180 

Recency  of  Training 
Member  of  2  Professional  Org. 
Attended  3  "    meetings  yearly 

Length  Teach. Exp. (2  pts.  a  year) 
Physical  Fitness  of  Teacher 
Personality  and  Character 
Teaching  Efficiency 


P  W 
180  (105) 


P  f 
600  (430) 
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1.  Methods  30 

2.  Discipline  30 

3.  Organization  30 

4.  Daily  Preparation  3° 

5.  Knowledge  of  Subject  30 
o.  Attitude  and  Cooperation  30 
7.  Personal  Attributes( voice, 

use  of  English,  poise, pos- 
ture , neatness , pleasantness ) 

20 


f 
(  ) 


30 
20 
20 
50 
50 
50 
200 


(16, 
(12 
(29 
(42 
(4< 
(170) 


(n  ) 


(#)  These  items  rated  at  8$%  -  personal  rating  of  teacher 
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FACILITIES 

P  W 

A.  Ample  Play  Space (other  than  athletic)  100  (75) 


P  W 
400  (197) 


B.  Proper  placement  of  "buildings 


D. 


Indoor  Facilities 

P 

(8) 

1. 

Exercise  Room 

10 

2. 

Corrective  Room 

5 

(0) 

3. 

Rest  Room 

6 

(6) 

4. 

Health  Room 

5 

(4) 

I: 

Supply  Closet 

3 

Store  Room 

7. 

Dressing  Room 

(0 

8. 

Shower  Room 

8 

9. 

Lockers 

5 

(o) 

10. 

Instructor's  Office 

5 

(0) 

li. 

Sanitary  Fixtures 

5 

(3 

12. 

Beet  Internal  Arrang't. 

7 

(2) 

w 


Outdoor  Facilities 

1.  Bask'bl, Vol 'b, Tennis, Pad. 
Ten,Horsesh ' s , Croquet , etc 

2.  Softball, Baseball  Field 

3.  Fl. Hock. , Soccer, Spdbl. , 

4.  Ice  Skat ing, Hoc key  Rink 

5.  Games, Marbles, Hopscotch, 

6.  Jumping  Pit 

7.  Shady  Play  Area,Appar. 


E.  Equipment 


.12(5; 

12  (5 

12  (4 

10  (0 

5  (0 

10  (0 

9  (4. 


1. 

Piano 

4 

2. 

Record  Player 

5 

P3 

3- 

Adequate  Mats 

5 

(2 

4. 

Horizontal  Bars,  3  Hts. 

4 

(1 

I: 

owing s 

4 

(4 

Slides 

4 

(1 

7. 

Ladder 

4 

(1 

8. 

Scales 

4 

(4 

9. 

Maintenance  Equipment 

4 

(1 

10. 

Tower  Gyms 

3 

(o 

li. 

Corrective  Rm.  Equipm*t 

3 

(.5 

12. 

Dumbbells , Clubs, Etc . 

3 

(o 

13. 

Art s, Craf ts, Tables -Seat s 

2 

(o 

14. 

Work  Benches 

2 

(o 

F.  Supplies  (balls, beanbags, net s, 
marbles, paddles, goals, adequate 
for  carrying  on  all  activities 

G.  Adequate  First  Aid  Supplies 


40  (38) 
70  (24) 


70  (19) 


50  (21) 


55  (15) 


20  (  5) 
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PR  OGHAM  OR  GANI ZAT I ON 


A. 
B. 
C. 

D. 
E. 
F. 
G. 


H. 
I. 

J  • 


K. 


P 

55 
45 


All  Pupils  Enrolled  in  P.E.  Classes 
Every  Pupil  a  Daily  P.E.  Period 
Assignment  to  Activities  According 
to  Individual  Needs  and  Abilities  40 
All  Classes  3°  or  less  Pupils  25 
All  Corrective  Classes  10  or  less  25 
Teacher  Load  1400  or  less  min.  weekly  25 
Records  of  Att endance , Tardiness, Excuse , 
Exarainat  ions  ,T  est  s, Health.  Data,  Clothing, 
Equipment, Conference, Guidance,  Kept.  25 
Credit  for  P.E.  Required  for  Promotion  25 
Award  System, Which  Will  Act  as  an  Incent- 
ive to  ALL  Pupils  organized  tind  Used  25 
Written  Excuse  From  Parent,  Approval  of 
Physical  Director  Required  for  Excuse 


From  or  Modification  of  Program 
Student  Leaders  Trained  and  Used 


25 

25 


L.  Annual  Medical  Examination  for  All 


1. 

Heart 

5 

(5 

2. 

Lungs 

5 

15 

3. 

Visi  on 

5 

(5 

4. 

Nose 

5 

(5 

5. 

Teeth 

5"c 

(5 

6. 

Hearing 

5 

5 

7. 

Throat 

5 

(5 

0. 

State  of  Nutrition 

5 

(5 

9. 

Hernia 

5 

(5 

10. 

Posture 

2 

(2 

(2 

11. 

Feet 

2 

12. 

Skin 

3 

(3 

13. 

Family  Health  History 

3 

(l 

14. 

Personal  Health  History 

4 

(4 

M. 


Method  Grading  Includes: 

1.  Regular ity, Punctuality 

2.  Effort 

3.  Sportsmanship 

4.  Achievement  in  skills, 
Knowledge,  Attitudes 

5.  Practice  of  Good  Posture 

6.  Imp.  in  Phys. Fitness 

7.  Taking  Showers  if  Available2 

8.  Neatness, Change  for  P.E.  2 

9.  Social  adjustment  3 


W 

(50 
(10 


(  0 
(  0 
(20 


(  0 
(  0 

(  4) 


59  (57) 


24  (10) 


P 
400 


W 

(158) 


PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 

A.  Variety 

1  Correctives 

2.  Mimetic s 

3.  Hiking 

4.  Rhythmic  Activities 
J.  Games 

6.  Sports 

7.  Tumbling 

8.  Calisthenics  , 

9.  Marching 

10.  Dancing 

11.  Apparatus 

12.  Outdoor  Winter  ;ict. 

13.  Swimming 


P 
4 
4 
4 

9 


w 

U 
(0) 

(9) 

14  (14) 
14  (10) 

(3) 
0 

(1 


P  f 

110  (53) 


p  w 

400  (204) 


9 

3 

3 


11  (6 
7  (0 
14  (2 
14  (0 


110  (62) 


B.  Educational  Values 

1.  Pupil  Assignments  Faithful- 
ly Carried  Cut  25  (10) 

2.  Tardiness,  Absence,  Exces- 
sive excuse, Interrupt  ion  of 
class  management  kept  low  ^5  (  5, 

3.  Leadership  of  Pupils  15  (11 

a.  knowledge  of  tasks5  (3 

b.  Reliability  5  (3 

c.  Pupil-Teacher  Re- 
lationship 5  (5) 

4.  Atmosphere  of  Class  45  ( 36 ) 

a.  Pupils  Know  and  Use 
Rules  of  Games  3 

b.  Routine  procedures, 
Economy  of  Time  Ap- 
preciated 3 

c.  A  Spirit  of  Coopera- 
tion between  Pupils, 
&  Teacher-Pupil  3 

d.  Pupils  Seem  V/illing 
to  Give  Pull  Effort 3 

e.  Interested  and  Eag- 
er in  Activities  3 

f.  Cheerful  Friendli- 
ness is  Apparent  3 

g.  v/illing  Obedience 
and  Response  3 

h.  Initiative  and  judge 
ment  used  by  pupils3 

i.  Goor  Sportsmanship 
Usually  Apparent  3 

j .  Pupils  Show  Self- 

Control,Good  Order  3 
k.  Pupils  Accept  and 


benefit  "by  cor- 
rection 3 
1.  Pupils  aware  of 

Purpose  of  Act.  3 
Sense  of  Freedom, 
Pleasure  Apparent  3 
Pupils  &  Class  En- 
vironment are  Nea±3 
Respect  for  Proper- 
ty and  Equipment  3 


m. 


n. 


0. 


( 


(Atmosphere  of  Class 
Rated  at  b$%  to  Avoid 
Public  Implications 
Regarding  Teachers 
Ability) 


Effectiveness  of  the  Programin 
Accomplishing  Aims  and  Object- 
ives of  Physical  Education 

1.  Vigorous  V/ork-Out  Each  Period 

2.  OverpPatigue  Avoided 

3.  Activity  Carried  Beyond  Onset 
of  Patigue 

4.  Skills  Show  Steady  Improvemt 

5.  Lessons  Show  Daily  Increase 
in  Severity 

6.  EACH  Pupil,  rather  then  Super- 
ior Perf  oriiiers,  Acquire  SkillslO 

7.  Adjustment  Hade  for  Those  of 
Lesser  Ability 

b.  Methods  Favorably  Influence 
Health,  ^nd       intain  safety 
9.  Skills  Retained  After  LearninglO 

10.  Pew  Pupils  Idle  for  Long  10 

11.  Successive  Tests  Show  Impmt  10 


10 
10 

10 
10 

10 


10 


10 


Measurement  of  Program 
1.  Testing  Program  Includes: 


2. 

3. 
4. 


a. 

Strength 

4  1 

:o) 

b. 

Endurance 

4 

c . 

Agility 

4  I 

A 

d. 

Improvement 

4  I 

e. 

Educability 

4 

[0 

f . 

Skills 

4  (0) 

Tests  Completed  Efficiently 
for  all  pupils 
Pupils  Acquainted  with  Pur- 
pose and  Results  of  Tests 
Leasuring  Standards  Adop- 
ted Make  Yearly  Comparis- 
ons Possible  • 


P 
110 


w 

(6j>) 


8 
o 

2 
4 

6) 

6) 

3) 

8 
7 
7 
5) 


70  (24) 


24  (0) 


17 

16 


(8) 
(8) 


16  (8) 
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P  1 

SUPERVISION  AND  PROFESSIONAL  AIDS  200  (65) 

A.  At  Least  5  Educational  and  Phys.Ed.  25  (  5) 
Magazines  Maintained  in  Library 

B.  At  Least  30  Books  of  Good  Variety  on        25  (25) 
Phys.  Ed.   in  Library, of  Which  1/3  Have 

Been  Published  Within  Last  lOnYears 

C.  Provision  of  Literature,  Periodicals,       5°  (  5) 
Check-Lists,  Charts,  Abstracts,  Artic- 
les, Posters,  Visual  Aids,  Devices 

D.  Supervision.  Incorporation  of  the  Best     50  (15) 
Possible  Methods  in  the  Program;  Encour- 
agement of  Initiative  on  the  Part  of  the 
Teacher;  Aid  in  Improving  Instruction; 
Security;  Maintenance  of  a  Democratic 

Spirit  Among  Staff  Members;  Setting-up 
of  Definite  Standards  and  Goals;  A  Def- 
inite Understanding  of  Duties;  A  Partner- 
ship Basis  for  Problem  Solving  and  Dis- 
cussion of  the  Program. 

E.  Arrangements  to  Permit  Visitation  to        50  (^-5) 
Other  Classes  anc  Schools;  Conferences 

with  Pupils  and  Other  Teachers;  Opportun- 
ity for  Pupil  Guidance.     Sick  Leave,  Sub- 
stitutes Available  for  Physical  Education 
Who  Are  Qualified  to  Teach  it.     Good  Co- 
ordination Between  Teachers,  Supervisor, 
Administrators. 


ANALYSIS  AND  RECCOMMENBAT IONS 

Instruction  -  600  (43 o)  Prom  the  standpoint  of  experience 
and  educational  training,  a  superior  staff  is  found  in  the  el- 
ementary schools.  Numberless  instances  of  inspired,  patient 
teaching  have  been  observed.  But  training  in  physical  education 
is  almost  completely  lacking,  except  for  the  one  person  who  has 
been  directing  the  entire  elementary  program  of  physical  educa- 
tion. 

The  employment  of  four  physical  directors  will  greatly  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  elementary  teaching.  This  step  is 
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planned  and  partially  fulfilled.  A  further  recommendation  comes 
from  this  humble  source,  but  a  source  which  can  interpret  a  need 
from  direct  contact;    That  Teachers  Colleges  provide  much  more 
training  and  practice  teaching  in  Physical  Education.  Many  of 
the  specific  techniques  should  be  given  students. 

Eac  ilities.400  (I97).  Space  and  buildings  generally  are  ex- 
cellent. Indoor  and  outdoor  facilities  inherent  in  the  school 
plant,  are  as  a  rule  inadequately  developed  to  implement  a  full 
program  of  activities.  Detailed  recommendations  for  the  furth- 
er development  of  outdoor  facilities  will  be  found  in  the  chap- 
ter on  Facilities.      Indoor  facilities  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved by  making  all  playrooms  usable  for  physical  education, 
whereas  classes  had  been  conducted  in  three  of  these  rooms  pre- 
viously. The  playrooms,  with  two  exceptions,  are  still  small* 
low  ceilinged,  windows  are  unprotected,  floors  are  of  concrete, 
and  no  apparatus  or  equipment  of  the  permanent  type  is  provided. 
In  all  justice  to  a  reasonable  program,  there  can  be  only  one 
recommendation  that  will  discharge  the  duties  of  an  evaluating 
committee  -  that  is,  that  steps  be  undertaken  to  build  on,  alter 
or  enter  new  construction  for  elementary  sized  gymnasiums  for 
every  school. 

Equipment  is  generally  available, although  war  restrictions 
have  reduced  the  inventory  of  certain  articles  severely.  The 
supply  of  all  items  should  be  built  up,  and  a  sraall  reserve 
maintained,  so  that  no  part  of  the  expanded  program  will  have 
to  be  suspended  for  lack  of  implements. 
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Organization  -  400  (l6l).  This  phase  of  the  program  is 
less  than  $0%  efficient,  according  to  the  scores.  This  is  due 
mainly  to  three  factors.  First,   in  the  first  three  grades,  pup- 
ils were  scheduled  for  Physical  Education  only  on  those  infreq- 
uent intervals  when  the  lone  physical  director  could  teach  it. 
28  classes  in  these  grades,   in  addition  to  direction  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  program,  caused  a  huge  defecit  in  time  allot- 
ment.   The  second  factor  detracting  from  the  possible  score, 
is  shown  in  certain  results,  especially  vigor,  skills,  and 
progress,  which  suffer  "because  of  the  teachers1  lack  of  train- 
ing in  Ihysical  Education  -  of  those  teachers  who  conducted 
classes  in  the  upper  three  grades.      A  third  lack  in  the  prog- 
ram resulted  from  not  treating  physical  education  the  same  as 
other  subjects,  not  giving  it  energetic  promotional  advantages, 
and  not  applying  educational  principles  in  the  conduct  of  act- 
ivities. 

All  of  these  three  factors  may  be  expected  to  show  tremend- 
ous improvement  in  the  revised  program  which  will  provide  train- 
ed physical  directors  for  Grades  V  and  VI,  a  carefully  prepared 
program  v/hich  each  classroom  teacher  in  the  lower  grades  will 
follow,  assisstance  for  all  classroom  teachers  "by  three  trained 
persons,  and  the  services  of  a  supervisor,  who  will  be  able  to 
provide  material  aids,   inf ormat i on, and  guidance  for  the  entire 
elementary  program. 
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FACILITIES 


Facilities,  as  discussed  here,  will  refer  to  the  play  areas 
athletic  fields,  gymnasiums,  accessory  ro^ms,  play  rooms, 
health  rooms,  and  swimming  facilities  as  they  are  used  under 
the  supervision  of  the  department  of  physical  education  in  car- 
rying on  physical  education  classes,  extra-curricular  activit- 
ies, and  competetive  athletics. 

The  needs  for  facilities  are  determined  "by  the  program  in 
use,  and  the  amount  of  participation  in  the  planned  activities. 
These  will  "be  considered  at  the  three  school  levels,  the  Sen- 
ior High  School,  Junior  High  School,  and  Elementary  schools. 
The  program  actually  planned  or  already  in  use  will  "be  the 
guide  in  each  case. 

Senior  High  School. Space  is  needed  for  three  organized 
football  squads,  and  for  intramural  practices  and  games;  a 
space  for  soccer  games  and  practice  for  the  school  soccer  team 
and  several  intramural  teams;     2  girls  field  hockey  fields; 
running  track  and  jumping  pits;  a  varsity  baseball  field;  6  ten- 
nis courts;  3  outdoor  basketball  courts;  a  battery  of  archery 
ranges,  horseshoe  pits,  and  golf  ranges;  a  hockey  rink;  2  gym- 
nasiums  60  x  90  feet;  2  activity  rooms;  a  health  instruction 
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laboratory;  and  shower  and  locker  rooms,  toilets,  lavatories, 
storerooms,  uniform  rooms,  drying  roam,  team  rooms,  and  physic- 
al directors  offices. 

Such  a  plant  is  an  actual  need  in  view  of  the  program  out- 
lined. Many  communities  provide  the  equivalent  of  the  above 
facilities.  Means  of  bringing  about  the  full  provision  of  these 
facilities  should  be  studied  locally.    By  using  areas  to  the 
best  advantage,   overlapping  fall  and  spring  sports  on  the  same 
fields,  the  program  would  in  addition  to  present  space,  a  large 
soccer  field  which  could  be  divided  into  three  intramural  fields, 
an  additional  football  practice  field,  and  development  of  al- 
ready available  space  for  minor  activities.  The  present  girls 
field  should  be  enlarged  so  that  the  double  hockey  field  would 
not  overlap  onto  the  varsity  baseball  field.  In  the  four  corn- 
ers of  thi3  field,  softball  could  be  played.    The  varsity  foot- 
ball and  baseball  surfaces  should  be  used  sparingly  so  that 
it  could  be  kept  in  good  condition  for  games.  Improved  seating 
arrangements,  and  installation  of  toilets  on  each  field  should 
be  done. 

The  indoor  progranjneeds  first  and  foremost,  an  additional 
gymnasium.  Jince  the  present  facilities  seem  at  first  glance  to 
be  so  luxurious,  figures  will  be  given  to  support  the  state- 
ment. Normal  present  enrollment  is  over  600.  If  these  pupils 
were  to  have  a  daily  physical  education  period,  the  pupil-load 
for  the  week  would  be  over  3,000.     In  the  2b  periods  of  the 
school  week,  there  would  have  to  be  108  pupils  using  the  gym- 
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nasiums  every  period.    Scheduling  difficulties  prevent  perfect 
utilization  of  time  and  perfect  equality  in  size  of  classes. 
Therefor,   if  two  large  gymnasiums  were  available,  each  of  which 
could  be  separated  into  two  smaller  floors,  each  class  would 
probably  have  about  $2  pupils,  which  is  a  favorable  number. 
In  addition,  to  the  regular  class  program,  four  basketball 
courts  as  described,  would  make  possible  an  extensive  intramur- 
al program,  whereas  at  present,  the  girls  and  the  boys  varsity 
teams  require  all  the  time  that  the  gym  can  be  used. 

The  desirability  of  a  swindling  pool  for  the  Senior  High 
School  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  Social  and  recreational  val- 
ues, as  well  as  the  unsurpassed  physical  values  of  swimming 
could  be  derived  from  this  activity.    The  acquisition  of  water 
skills  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  neeas  of  this  country.  Each 
year  -  not  considering  armed  services  statistics  -  the  number  of 
children  drowned  in  this  country,  would  be  equivalent  to  the 
entire  school  population  at  the  present  time  and  all  expected 
new  pupils  for  twenty-one  more  yearsi 

Fortunately  there  seems  to  be  a  solution  to  the  indoor 
needs  of  the  Senior  High  School.  A  recreation  center  is  being 
planned  at  present,  probably  to  be  constructed  on  the  field 
adjacent  to  the  High    School.  It  will  contain,  according  to  all 
discussion  up  to  the  present,  a  large  divided  gymnasium,  swim- 
ming pool,  and  accessory  rooms,  as  well  as  added  outdoor  space 
for  roller  skating,   ice  skating,  hockey,  basketball,  baseball, 
and  added  tennis  courts.    There  is  every  indication  that  the 
citizens  of  Wellesley  wish  to  provide  well  for  the  education  of 
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its  young  people. 

The  justification  for  facilities  lies  in  their  use.  For 
such  a  center  asdescribed,  there  could  be  unusual  economy  of  use 
During  school  sessions,  children  would  not  "be  available  for  re- 
creational activities,  therefor,  this  second  double  gymnasium 
could  be  made  available  for  High  School  classes,  and  swimming 
instruction  could  be  carried  on  in  the  pool.  Swimming  classes 
from  other  schools  could  be  brought  here  during  school  hours  for 
instruction  also.    After  school  dismissal,  it  might  be  possible 
to  have  the  use  of  the  gymnasiums  for  intramural  games  for  one 
hour,  after  which  time  the  entire  building  could  be  devoted  to 
t\,e  conduct  of  a  town-wide  recreation  program. 

Junior  High  School. The  Junior  High  School  program  needs 
facilities  for  triple  soccer  games  on  a  modified  field;  a  regu- 
lar baseball  field;  two  softball  fields  for  boys,  four  for  girls 
a  double  field  hockey  area;  runways  and  jumping  pits;  outdoor 
basketball  courts;  horseshoe,  .  rchery,  and  golf  ranges;  6  ten- 
nis courts;  a  hockey  rink;  a  large  double  gymnasium;  a  double 
exercise  room  with  a  dividing  partition  that  can  be  removed,  as 
in  the  gymnasium,  and  with  glass  fron  walls,  so  that  the  Instruc 
tor  can  supervise  both  the  gymnasium  and  the  exercise  rooms; 
a  health  center  with  isolation  rooms,  examination  room,  and 
minor  facilities;  and  accessory  rooms  for  all  facilities,  such 
as  locker  and  shower  rooms,  drying  and  cosmetic  room  for  girls, 
towel  service  rooms,  outdoor  equipment  room,  uniform  drying 
room,  storerooms,  and  physical  directors  offices.  Bleacher 
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seats  for  the  entire  student  "body  should  "be  provided  in  the 
gymnasium. 

In  the  High  School  recommendations,  the  need  for  facilities 
parralel  to  these  for  the  Junior  High  School,  was  explained.  The 
need  for  the  younger  students  is  not  less  urgent,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  opinion,  but  more  so,  for  at  the  Junior  High  level 
many  more  will  participate  in  the  intramural  program,  and  also 
the  interschool  program  is  greatly  reduced.  of  all  boys 

and  girls  may  be  expected  to  participate  in  well  over  half  of 
all  activities  offered.  Let  us  refer  to  figures  again  in  sup- 
port of  these  recommendations.  The  present  enrollment  in  the 
Junior  High  School  is  near  6^0.  If  a  daily  period  of  physical 
education  is  scheduled,  the  pupil-load  in  the  gymnasium  will  be 
about  11th  the  gymnasium  divided  for  class  use,  each 

half  would  have  to  take  care  of  over  60  pupils.    This  number  in 
any  class  would  limit  the  type  of  activities  possible,  and  lim- 
it the  actual  amount  of  exercise  by  each  one.  By  building  the 
double  exercise  room  as  described,  each  class  might  be  reduced 
by  as  much  as  20  pupils. 

In  the  intramural  program,  36  teams  could  be  expected  to 
play  basketball.  The  double  gymnasium,  far  from  being  excessive 
in  size,  would  permit  play  three  times  a  week  for  each  team,  if 
no  other  activity  but  basketball  were  scheduled  after  school, 
and  three  consecutive  games  were  played  in  each  half  of  the 
gymnasium  each  afternoon  in  the  week.    The  special  activities 
rooms  could  provide  opportunities  for  many  more  intramural  ac- 
tivities.  those  whfcch  do  not  require  a  full-sized  gym  or  a  j 
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high  ceiling. 

Fortunately,  there  seems  to  "be  more  than  a  probability 
of  providing  as  outlined,  in  the  new  Junior  High  School  which 
is  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  architect.  Overlapping  use  of 
fiedds  in  the  fall  and  spring  permits  efficient  use  of  outdoor 
facilities.  rYesent  plans  call  for  11  acres  developed  for  ath- 


letic use,  exclusive  of  the  general  play  areas.    The  recreation 
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center  described  in  the  High  School  discussion,  would  make 
swimming  facilities  available  during  school  hours,  as  the  dist- 
ance between  the  two  buildings  will  be  short.    The  gymnasium 
will  be  100  x  75  feet,  and  the  exercise  rooms,  when  the  par- 
tition is  removed,  will  be  44  x  40  feet.  Wrestling,  boxing, 
gymnastics,  table  tennis,  shuf f leboard,  darts,  social-physical 
activities  such  as  dancing,  can  make  of  this  room  an  ideal 
adjunct  to  the  after  school  program,  while  its  use  for  correct- 
ive and  individual  work  during  class  time,  will  augment  and 
relieve  the  program  in  the  gymnasium. 

Discussion  of  the  facilities  at  the  present  Junior  High 
School  have  been  omitted.  The  town  has  alreadycommitted  itself 
to  the  new  plant,  and  the  lack  of  facilities  at  the  old  is  so 
great  that  little  benefit  can  be  derived  from  their  considera- 
tion. 

Elementary  Schools.  Each  elementary  school  needsa  field 
large  enough  for  Junior  baseball,  and  softball  in  the  opposite 
corner,  so  that  both  boys  and  girls  can  play  at  the  same  time. 
This  same  field  will  provide  for  football,  soccer,  and  field 
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hockey  or  other  girls  games  in  the  fall.  A  straightaway  running 
track,  and  jumping  pit;  an  area  100  x  5°  feet  with  a  smooth 
surface,  for  basketball  and  several  other  court  games;  a  space 
for  unorganized  activities,  such  a  throwing  and  catching, 
skipping,  running  around,  and  individual  play;  a  shaded  area 
inviting  for  rest  and  relaxation;  and  an  area  for  apparatus, 
protected  from  accidental  approach  by  a  hedge  or  low  barrier; 
these  complete  minimumrequirements  for  the  outdoor  program. 

These  needa  are  a  far  cry  from  the  tiny  concrete  area 
surrounding  many  city  schools.  Physical  education  in  V/ellesley 
is  undergoing  improvement  and  expansi on.  In  order  to  make  the 
activities  of  the  improved  program  possible,  the  first  need  is 
for  safe,  adequate,  and  suitable  facilities;  second,   it  is  de- 
sirable to  be  able  to  choose  for  the  program,  those  activities 
that  best  fit  each  grade  level.  Third,  acti7ities  are  desired 
that  will  increase  strength  ^nd  endurance,  that  will  stimulate 
all-around  physical  development  and  growth,  that  will  make  the 
acquisition  of  varied  skills  possible,  and  that  will  interest 
and  lure  the  pupils  into  wholesome  participation,  both  in  the 
class  and  in  the  after  school  recreation  program.  To  meet  these 
objectives,   "standing  room  only",   is  not  enough. 

Indoor  facilities  should  provide  a  60  x  40  foot  gymnasium, 
or  in  its  absence,  two  playrooms,  so  that  each  class  could  use 
a  playroom  for  physical  education  classes.  It  is  fully  as  de- 
sirable for  pupils  of  the  $th  and  6th  grade  to  change  their 
clothing  for  physical  education  class,  and  to  take  a  shower 
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afterward,  as  it  is  for  older  "boys  and  girls.  Locker  room  and 
showers  should  be  provided  eventually  in  every  school.  Small 
lockers  for  clothing  storage  should  "be  obtained  immediately, 
for  sneakers  used  for  class,  cannot  be  stored  hygienically  in 
the  classroom. 

Facilities  for  the  Senior  and  Junior  High  Schools  seem  to 
be  on  the  way,  or  reasonably  promising.  It  is  in  the  elementary 
schools  that  this  committee  feels  urgently  that  recommendations 
should  be  put  into  action,  so  that  the  younger  children  will  be 
given  opportunities  comparable  to  those  of  the  older.  For  the 
number  of  hours  of  daily  activity  needed  by  children  under  12 
years  of  age  is  greater  than  by  more  mature  children.  This  a- 
mount  of  activity  is  important,  for  it  is  in  these  years  that 
sturdiness  for  the  future  is  built. 

Recommendations  for  each  school  follow. 

Brown  School 

1.  Improvement  of  surface  on  ungraded  area.  Dust  settler 
on  present  small  ungrassed  area.  Baseball  paths  of  full  dimen- 
sions (90  foot  bases)  cut  in  playing  field  for  community  use. 

^.Basketball  court  on  level  gravel  space  near  fence.  Fence 
extended  to  12  fset  high  near  basketball  goal. 

3.  Jumping  pit  with  runway  on  large  field  in  back  of  third 
base  line. 

4.  Soccer  goals  behind  third  base  line,  and  80  yards  away. 

5.  Horizontal  bars  of  3  heights,  near  apparatus. 
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6.  Gymnasium  possi"bilit ies.  Lower  floor  of  present  play- 
room to  ground  level  to  obtain  height  of  ceiling;  extend  wing 
along  same  roof  lines  to  double  the  present  size,  to  make  of 
it  a  very  satisfactory  gymnasium  about  60  x  44  feet. 

Fiske  School 

1.  Grading  as  now  planned. 

2.  Basketball  court  on  first  base  side  of  field,  near 
building. 

3«  Baseball  diamond  in  present  location,  marked  out  with 
60  foot  bases,  home  plate,  and  pitchers  plate. 

4.  Jumping  pit  near  basketball  court,   off  baseball  field. 

5.  Horizontal  bars  near  other  apparatus,  also  tower  gym. 

6.  Soccer  goals,  outside  first  base  line,  and  80  yards  off, 

7.  Discussion  of  gymnasium  omitted, because  of  plans  to  re- 
place school. 

Hardy  School 

1.  Grading  of  playground  as  now  planned. 

2.  Basketball  court  outside  playroom, surf ace    rea  as 
large  in  extent  as  is  permissible. 

3.  Diamond  laid  out  with  backstop  in  corner  nearest  build- 
ing. 

4.  Jumping  pit  and  runway  along  fence  near  parking  area. 
5«  Horizontal  bars  and  tower  gym  near  slide. 

6.  Soccer  goals  outside  third  base  line,  and  80  yards  off. 

7.  Gymnasium  possibilities.  Extend  present  playroom  to 
double  present  width,  raise  roof  to  correspond  to  the  present 
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higher  section,  floor  with,  wood  to  replace  present  concrete. 

Hunnewell  School 

1.  Extend  playground  loo  feet  on  far  side.  Lay  out  60  foot 
diamond  v/ith  "backstop  and  home  plate  at  far  left  corner,  look- 
ing from  the  school, 

2.  Basketball  court  at  rear  of  building, using  present 
surfaced  area. 

3»  Horizontal  bars  end  tower  gym  near  present  apparatus. 
4.  Soccer  goals  outside  3d  "base  line,  and  80  yards  away. 
5»  Jumping  pit  and  runway  along  fence  in  left  field. 
6.  Gymnasium.  Erec Impermanent  goal  at  end  of  playroom,  and 
a  removable  goal  over  stage.  Screen  windows. 

Kingsbury  School 
1.  Grade  rear  playground  area.  Be  alert  to  any  possible 
acquisition  of  land  for  extension  of  area  so  baseball  will  be 
possible.  Kingsbury  "boys  are  growing  up  without  an  opportunity 
to  play  v/ith  a  hard  ball,  except  in  self-directed  play  on  other 
fields,  or  in  the  recreation  program. 

2. Baseball  backstop  in  center  of  right  boundary  line, look- 
ing out  from  the  front  of  the  school. 

3.  Basketball  court,  using  present  surfaced  area  at  rear 
of  building.  Remove  parking  spaces  elsewhere. 

4.  Horizontal  bars  and  tower  gym  near  present  apparatus. 

5.  Soccer  goals  &0  yards  apart,   on  field  running  parallel 
with  building,   in  rear  playground. 


6.  Jumping  pit  and  runway  along  fence  at  street  in  rear. 

7.  Gymnasium  Possibilities.  Extension  of  one  wing, all  new 
construction,  60  x  40  gymnasium,  with,  minimum  18  foot  ceiling, 

Perrin  Schoo  1_ 

1.  Grading,  resurface  playground,  grass  other  play  areas. 

2.  Mark  out  full  sized  (90  foot  bases)  "baseball  diamond, 
with  home  plate  and  pitchers  plate,  for  community  use,  softball 
diamond  in  opposite  corner  from  present  backstop  . 

3.  Jumping  pit  and  runway  along  tennis  fence,  outside 
first  base  line. 

4.  Soccer  goals,   one  permanent,  behind  first  base  line, 
one  removable  after  fall  sports,  cO  yards  away. 

5«  Basketball  court  on  tennis  courts,  with  one  goal  perm- 
anent and  one  removable  (as  distance  across  area  is  too  great) 

6,  Gymnasium.  Now  being  planned,  70  x  40  feet  v/ith  an  18 
foot  ceiling.  Also  an  additional  playroom  if  possible, as  the 
enrollment  here  is  expected  to  be  large. 

Warren  School 

1.  Basketball  court  parallel  to  Vfeshingt  on  Strett,  1{? 
feet  in  from  fence,  surface  80  x  40  feet.  One  goal  as  far  back 
to  bank  as  possible,  other  goal  removable,  so  it  would  not  in- 
terfere with  girls  softball  or  other  sports  centered  in  this 
playing  area. 

2.  Girls  softball  diamond  on  basketball  court  and  extend- 
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ing  toward  flagpole.    No  special  alterations  except  basketball. 

3.  Jumping  pit  and  runway  along  fence  toward  corner  of  two 
streets. 

4.  Built  in  bases  and  home  plate  on  diamond  as  it  now  is. 

5.  Horizontal  bars  and  tower,  gym  near  other  apparatus. 
Battery  of  swings  near  Walnut  St.  moved  into  line  with  others, 
and  a  low  barrier  or  hedge  surrounding  swing  area,  to  warn  of 
too  close  approach. 

6.  Removable  soccer  goal  near  home  base  end  of  area. 

7.  Gymnasium  possibilities.    The  present  playrooms  are  good 
only  in  the  respect  that  there  are  two  of  them.    The  long  one 
should  be  wider  to  permit  basketball,  and  the  other  should  be 
excavated  to  give  adequate  ceiling.    The  practicability  of  con- 
verting the  auditorium  into  a  gymnasium  by  screening  windows, 
changing  type  of  lighting,  and  erecting  basketball  goals,  is 
suggested. 

Snrague  School 

1.  Grading  of  playground,  remove  tree  in  centerfield. 

2.  Basketball  court  at  rear  of  building,  adjacent  to  play- 
room, playroom  windows  screened  on  both  outside  and  inside. 
Basketball  goals  in  playroom,  and  appropriate  floor  markings. 

3.  Baseball  diamond  laid  out,  with  backstop  and  home  plate 
in  far  left  corner,  looking  out  for  playroom. 

4.  Jumping  pit  along  third  base  line,  but  at  least  15  feet 
away  from  line. 

5.  Tower  gym  and  horizontal  bars  near  present  apparatus. 
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Additional  swings  ana  slide  installed. 

6.  Soccer  goals.  One  outside  first  base  line,  the  other 
80nyards  away. 

Specifications 

Surfaced  court.  100  x  50  foot  area  if  possible,  more  is 
desirable,  and  minimum  is  60  x  40  feet.  A  new  type  of  smooth 
surface  which  will  not  scrape,   is  available.  Erect  a  permanent 
goal  at  each  end  of  area,  and  70  feet  apart  (unless  removable 
goal  is  specified).  Goals  made  of  2%  inch  galvanized  pipe  set 
into  2:k-  feet  of  concrete  below  surface;  2  upright  pipes  11  feet 
high  connected  by  cross  pipe,  and  backboard  and  goal  attached 
by  *U"  bolts.  A  modern  basketball  backboard  and  goal  is  desir- 
able,  or  a  5  x  3  board  of  two-way  plies  can  be  made.  Rim  of  bas- 
ket for  elementary  school  children,  9  feet  above  surface. 

When  removable  goals  are  specified,   obtain  a  heavy  based 
standard,  with  rollers  that  can  be  lowered  in  place  to  move  it. 
These  goals  have  a  boara  with  a  basket  on  both  sides,  making 
available  an  add it i ona  1  basket  for  practice  shooting. 

ooccer-f ootball  goals.  2$  inch  galvanized  pipe  set  in  2-sj,- 
feet  of  concrete,  all  concrete  6  inches  below  surface.  Uprights 
lc{-  feet  apart,  lei  feet  high,  with  two  cross  bars  -  one  at  7  &et 
for  30ccer,  and  one  at  10  feet  for  football  goal  kicking.  The 
latter  is  not  essential,  but  useful. 

Jumping  pit.  Excavate  pit  15  x  10  feet,  l£  feet  deep.  Line 
sides  with  plank  a  little  below  flush  with  surrounding  grade, 
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round  plank  edges  to  prevent  slivers.    Fill  pit  above  grade  3 
inches  (to  allow  for  settling)  with  mixture  of  sand,  loam,  saw- 
dust.   A  plank  take-off  board  3  feet  long  and  2  feet  wide  flush 
with  surface,  anchored  down,  2^-  feet  from  beginning  of  pit. 
Cinder  runway  90  feet  long,  3  feet  wide  ideal  and  desirable,  but 
if  not  possible,  surface  last  15  feet  of  runway,  to  avoid  slip- 
ping as  final  power  is  applied  by  runner.    For  high  Jumping, 
surface  a  semi-circle  adjacent  to  the  side  of  the  pit,  15  feet 
in  diameter. 

Home  plate  and  Junior  diamond.-  Two-way  planking,  17  x  17 
inches,  with  two  of  the  corners  cut  off  from  mid- point  to  mid- 
point of  sides.    Anchor  down,  install  flush  with  grade,  round 
edges  of  wood.    An  official  home  plate  made  of  rubber  is  much 
better,  costs  much  more.    Pitchers  plate  55  feet  from  rear  of 
home  plate,  2  feet  long,  6  inches  wide,  flush  with  surrounding 
grade,  which  may  be  raised  as  in  official  ball,  to  a  height  of 
6  inches.    Base  paths  cut  3  feet  wide,  1-J-  feet  on  each  side  of 
the  correct  measuring  line.    Distance  between  bases  65  feet. 
Replace  grass  and  material  from  basepaths,  with  a  mixture  of 
loam,  clay  and  sand. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


The  consideration  of  personnel  for  carrying  out  the  health 
and  physical  education  program  goes  much  deeper  than  merely 
asking  a  loyally  supporting  public  to  provide  the  funds  to  em- 
ploy teachers.  For  the  continuance  of  this  generous  provision  in 
less  prosperous  times,   in  many  communities,  depends  upon  how 
informed  the  public  may  be  regarding  the  manner  in  which  teach- 
ers earn  their  salary,  and  how  convinced  they  may  be  regarding 
the  value  of  their  work. 

There  are  several  factors  in  the  life  of  a  physical  direct- 
or, as  differing  from  that  of  a  typical  c lassroom  teacher,  that 
prompt  giving  this  difference  some  thought. 

Physical  demands .  The  preparation  for  becoming  a  physical 
director  is  rugged.  He  meets  requirements  for  an  academic  degree 
and  in  addition  puts  in  many  hundreds  of  clock  hours  for  which 
semester  hour  credits  are  not  given,  in  mastering  skills  and 
techniques.  His  health  must  be  superb  to  begin  with,  and  during 
his  teaching  career  he  must  possess  resistance  to  colds  and  ill- 
ness,  in  spite  of  extreme  exposure  and  rapid  changes  from  steamy 
locker    ooms,  to  cool  gymnasiums  or  frigid  fields.  An  available 
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trained  substitute  for  a  physical  director  is  practically  un- 
heard of. 

He  must  'am  intain      physical  condition  superior  to  that  of 
the  average  teacher,  "both  "because  of  the  demands  upon  him  in 
activity,  and  for  the  exemplary  values  inherent  in  his  position. 
He  must  be  able  to  remain  on  his  feet  all  day,  running,  charging, 
demonstrating,  jumping,  throwing,  and  often  scrimmaging  with  his 
boys.  He  is  subject  to  slips  and  falls,  flying  objects  and  swift- 
ly moving  bodies  from  the  beginning  of  his  professional  career 
until  retirement. 

And  the  term  "ret irement" suggests  another  unusual  condition 
imposed  upon  a  physical  director  -  where  are  the  gray-haired 
gentlemen  of  the  "muscle  brigade?  Perha  s  they  conceal  the  age 
appropriate  for  grayness,  by  good  physical  condition  and  bald- 
ness, for  between  weather,  water,  and  worry,  hair  and  a  physical 
director  are  soon  parted.     In  other  branches  of  teaching,  men 
and  women  who  are  successful  progress  toward  well-earned  retire- 
ment with  ever- increasing  poise,  dignity,  and  stateliness,  secure 
in  a  well-established  salary  schedule  and  with  the  demands  upon 
their  profession  stressing  the  intellectual  qualities  which  they 
are  increasingly  able  t o  d emonstrate .    An  aging  coach  or  physic- 
al director  feels  an  increasing  pressure  upon  him  to  produce 
that  which  is  progressively  more  difficult  -  physical  vigor.  Ad- 
ministrative positions  absorb  a  number  of  the  more  successful,  b 
but  not  all  can  be  supervisors.  Where  are  the  older  men  and  women 
who  prepared  for  a  career  of  physical  education?  Without  a  doubt 


the  length  of  their  active  service  is  considerably  shorter  than 
that  of  an  academic  teacher. 

Teacher  load, The  daily  load  of  a  teacher  is  sometimes  meas- 
ures in  terras  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  his  classes,  the  num- 
ber of  minutes  he  teaches  a  day,  the  number  of  classes  for  which 
a  different  program  must  be  prepared,  the  amount  of  preparation 
for  classes,  the  time  or  pupil  load  in  extra-curricular  activiti- 
es, administrative  duties,  and  other  extra  duties. 

In  any  of  these  respects,  the  physical  director  amasses  a 
high  score.  Only  in  the  most  ideally  conducted  schools  is  his 
class  load  down  to  the  average  for  other  subjects.  In  good  sched- 
uling, each  class  has  a  program  that  definitely  differs  from 
others,  and  in  poor  scheduling  the  adaptation  to  each  class  am- 
ounts   ilmost  to  confusion.  The  gymnasium  is  usually  incapable  of 
providing  for  adequate  physical  education  periods  for  all,  and 
is  therefor  used  every  period  of  the  week,  with  classes  right 
up  to  capacity.  At  the  end  of  each  class,  instead  of  a  short 
let-down,  the  shower  and  change  period  becomes  the  time  of  the 
greatest  stress.      The  physical  director  is  usually  expected  to 
conduct  extra6curr icular  activities  after  school,  and  during  any 
free  time  during  the  school  day.  Frequently  he  coaches  one  or 
more  sports.  Often  his  position  of  leadership  wins  for  him  the 
position  of  traffic  or  safety  director  in  the  school.  Outdoor 
picnics,   outings,  special  events,  always  find  him  cooking,  office 
iating,   or  policing.  He  usually  attempts  to  earn  some  part  of 
his  department's  equipment,   or  the  public  support  to  requisition 
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it,     through  exhib it ions ,  demons trati ons,  public  events,  public- 
ity,  or  worst  of  all,  through  winning  teams.    His  day  is  not  only 
long,  but  it  does  not  end  with  the  evening  meal  -  and  every  min- 
ute of  this  time  is  filled  with  motion,  emotion,  action,  and 
reaction,  responsibility  for  many  persons  and  many  articles. 

Sometimes  half  of  the  teacher  load  of  a  physical  director 
is  discounted  on  the  grounds  that  preparation  and  paper  work  is 
not  required.  But  the  sincere  physical  director,  adequately  ed- 
ucated in  utilizing  the  tools  of  Mb  trade,  this  discounting  of 
time  is  a  rank  injustice.    Selection  and  preparation  of  forms 
for  the  testing  program,  registering  and  interpreting  the  re- 
sults of  tests;  quizes  of  athletic,  physical  education,  or  health 
topics;  surveys,  quest ionairres ,  professional  research;  creation 
of  music,  rhythms,  figures,  plays,  athletic  systems,  special 
programs;  preparation  of  publicity,  correspondence  in  managing 
athletics;  searching  for,  purchasing,  storing,  and  caring  for 
the  hundreds  of  articles  necessary  for  the  program;  handling 
tickets  and  money;  preparing  locks  and  lockers;  planning  fields 
and  marking  them  off  for  games;  handling  assistants  and  student 
leaders;  moving  players  from  oneplace  to  another;  planning  ex- 
hibitions; meeting  the  victory-hungry  public,  the  offended  parent, 
the  interested  citizen;  -  -  it  cannot  be  said  that  less  outside 
work  is  required  of  a  physical  director. 

Humanizing  physical  education.  In  view  of  the  amount  of  work 
and  the  conditions  under  which  most  of  it  is  done,  the  question 
may  readily  arise  as  to  whether  the  physical  director  can  tru- 
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ly  represent  that  which  he  teaches  -  Health.  It  can  also  be 
seriously  doubted  whether  a  teacher  can  be  at  his  best  in  in- 
fluencing the  deeper  facets  of  the  lives  of  the  children  who 
draw  their  inspiration  from  him,  when  physical  or  nervous  fat- 
igue,  or  pressure  from  any  part  of  the  program  vitiate  such  in- 
fluence upon  the  sensitive  child. 

How  can  such  an  expensive  type  of  economy  be  corrected?  Wo 
intricate  human  problem  can  be  prescribed  for  ina  short  sent- 
ence.   But  security  of  the  physical  education  program,  an  enligh 
ened  understanding  of  its  educational  purposes,  and  adequate 
staff  to  carry  on  the  usually  ambitious  program,  can  help. 

In  a  community  of  1,7,000  persons,  there  are  about  1,200 
school  children  in  the  secondary  schools  alone.  A  good  half  of 
these  should  be  expected  to  take  part  in  some  form  of  extra- 
curricular activity  in  adaition  to  the  required  physical  educa- 
tion class.  This  makes  the  teacher  load  equivalent  to  l,b00.  How 
many  teachers  should  be  expected  to  handle  this  load?  Usually 
there  would  be  two  in  the  Junior  High  School,  and  two  in  the 
Senior  High  School.  By  comparison,  the  same  number  of  pupils 
cause  a  load  of  1,200  in  English,  which  is  likewise  required 
of  all.  How  many  English  teachers  are  provided?  Twice  as  many. 
Providing  facilities  were  ample  to  make  possible  daily  phys- 
ical education,  2^5  minutes,   or  13.5/o  of  the  school  week  of  all 
pupils  would  be  devoted  to  it.    A  proportionate  percentage  of 
the  entire  teaching  staff  in  the  secondary  schools,  would  ap- 
portion 8.5  teachers  to  physical  education,  not  counting  the 
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extra-curricular  activities.  If  these  were  provided  for  on  a 
like  "basis,  there  would  be  13  teachers  of  physical  education  in 
the  secondary  schools. 

These  comparisons  should  suggest  others,  and  the  present 
trend  to  expand  the  physical  education  program  should  not  be 
viewed  with  alarm,  but  rather  with  reality.    The  contribution 
which  a  physical  director  can  make  to  his  classes  can  be  infin- 
itely greater  if  he  is  not  asked  to  assume  a  double  load. 

Several  methods  of  equalizing  the  teacher  load  are  possible. 
One  is  a  pay  differential.  This  does  not  reduce  the  load,  to  be 
sure,  but  it  offers  compensatory  reward.  Difficulties  beset  the 
administrator  in  establishing  pay  differentials.  In  the  first 
place,  every  teacher  who  does  any  extra  work  expects  to  receive 
extra  pay.  Next,  some  types  of  work  are  held  to  be  deserving  of 
higher  pay  than  others.  And  equal  division  of  the  extra  work 
among  all  of  those  who  wish  to  make  extra  pay,   involves  undes- 
irable discrimination,  dome  systems  require  one  unit  of  extra 
work  without  extra  compensation,  and  reward  further  work  by  the 
same  teacher.  Frequently  the  typrs  of  work  are  weighted  accord- 
ing to  their  time  requirements,  degree  of  responsibility  and 
effort,  and  numbers  involved.  Many  systems  make  extra  work  a 
condition  under  which  contracts  are  issued.  And  some  depend  on 
voluntary  or  induced  handling  of  the  extra  activities.  It  can- 
not be  stated  here  which  is  the  best  plan  for  the  local  system. 
It  is  recommended  that  a  careful  survey  be  made  of  this  prob- 
lem, by  the  administrator  and  teachers  who  do  extra  work. 
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Other  methods  of  distributing  the  teacher  load  in  physical 
education  have  to  do  with  the  arrangement  of  the  teaching  sched- 
ule. Staggering  the  day  is  one  of  these.  If  class  and  axtra- 
curricular  activities  are  to  be  conducted  from  8:30  in  the  morn- 
ing until  5s 30  in  the  afternoon,  one  teacher  may  carry  the  load 
half  the  day  and  another  the  rest  of  the  day.  Or  partial  over- 
lapping maybe  employed.  In  some  schools  the  class  schedule  is 
shared  by  both  the  physical  director  and  an  assistant.  This  per- 
mits breaks  in  the  school  day,  and  provides  help  with  the  after 
school  work.  In  some  instances  it  may  be  possible  to  employ 
fully  qualified  physical  directors  on  a  part  time  basis.  This  is 
likely  to  be  the  case  in  the  vicinity  of  teacher  training  col- 
leges, where  graduate  students  may  be  studying. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  coiamonest  practices  is  to  employ  some 
member  of  the  faculty  for  coaching  a  school  team.  In  this  way 
some  very  excellent  coaching  has  been  done,  and  this  may  be  one 
of  the  most  desirable  stop-gaps.  But  it  is  felt  that  the  conduct 
of  physical  educat ion  a ctivities  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
trained  physical  director.  The  latter  is  more  likely  to  align 
all  phases  of  the  program  with  the  objectives  of  physical  ed- 
ucation, and  to  avoid  over-emphasis  on  athletics.  Also,  the  spec 
ial  training  of  a  physical  director  includes  physiology,  anat- 
omy, biology,  psychology ?  first  aid,  care  of  inj uries, methods 
and  devices  in  physical  education,  and  an  all  around  knowledge 
of  appropriate  activities  for  each  grade.  The  benefit  of  these 
phases  of  training  should  be  made  available  for  athletes. 
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It  would  be  inconceivable  to  employ    a  person  to  teach 
English  because  he  was  extremely  advanced  in  one  phase  of  the 
subject,  such  as  dramatics.  It  is  equally  inconceivable  to  em- 
ploy a  person  to  mold  the  physical,  social,  and  emotional  char- 
acteristics of  our  children,  because  he  happened  to  excel  in 
one  athletic  sport. 

Recommended  personnel.  In  making  rec ommer.dat ions  as  to 
needed  personnel,  certain  principles  have  influenced  the  com- 
mittee : 

1.  Steps  should  be  taken  to  establish  the  teacher  of  phys- 
ical education  on  the  same  level  as  other  teachers  in  all  ways, 

2.  The  recommendations  as  to  personnel  should  be  reason- 
able. The  number  required  to  implement  the  program  should  be 
acquired  gradually,  keeping  pace  with  the  public's  acceptance 
of  the  program,  and  department's  ability  to  assimilate  them, 

3.  All  of  the  physical  education  teaching  should  be  done 
by  physical  directors  in  the  secondary  schools. 

4.  Beginning  with  Grade  5>  boys  and  girls  should  be  seg- 
regated for  physical  education.  Boys  interests  and  abilities 
diverge  so  sharply  at  this  age,  that  neither  can  accomplish  the 
aims  and  objectives  if  activities  are  compromised  to  attempt  to 
fit  both. 

5.  Beginning  with  Grade  5>  physical  education  ought  to  be 
taught  by  a  physical  director.  A  classroom  teacher  cannot  be 
expected  to  perform  the  miracle  of  knowing  inside  baseball,  or 
demonstrating  tumbling. 


6.  Part  time  employment  of  non-physical  directors  seems 
necessary  to  augment  the  coaching  staff  until  further  develop- 
ments make  more  physical  directors  available. 

7.  Number  and  assignment  of  physical  directors 


Junior  High  School 

1  man,  director  of 
Intramural s,  classes 

£  the  time  of  man 

1  woman,  director 
girls  classes 

£  time  of  another 
woman 

1  man  part  time  only 
intramural  help 

1  woman  part  time, 
intramural  help 


Senior  High  School 

1  man,  Director  of  Ath- 
letics, part  of  classes 

%  the  time  of  another  man 

1  woman,  director  of 
girls  classes,  athletics 

time  of  another  woman 
classes  and  athletics 

1  man  part  time  only 
coaching 

1  woman  part  time  only, 
intramural  program 


Elementary  Schools. 

2  men,  2  women  physical  directors,  teach- 
ing all  Grade  5  a&d  6  physical  education 
c lasses • 

1  supervising  teacher  coordinating  and 
assisting  teachers  in  their  conduct  of 
physical  education  in  their  own  classes, 
Kindergarten,  and  Grades  1,2,3,  and  4. 

The  above  5  teachers,  and  3  part  time 
teachers  to  conduct  the  after  school  rec« 
reation  program  at  each  school. 


Supervision. For  the  entire  program,  the 
most  harmonious  and  perfectly  graduated 
program  through  all  grades.  The  provision 
of  the  best  methods  and  materials.  The 
best  leadership  for  all  teachers. 


CHAPTER  V 
TIMS  ALLOTMENT  AND  SCHEDULING 
Tine  Allotment 

Purpose  of  committee.-  A  sub-committee  of  the  general  com- 
mittee of  the  program  study  in  health  and  physical  education, 
was  appointed  to  make  a  study  of  principles  and  practices  in  re- 
gard to  time  allotment  and  scheduling,  in  health  and  physical 
education.     This  committee  served  also  to  interpret  to  and  re- 
port from  another  town-wide  concurrent  study,  having  to  do  with 
the  time  allotment  and  daily  program  of  the  entire  school  curri- 
culum. 

Competition  for  tirre  in  the  school  da?/*.-  An  important  part 
of  the  responsibility  of  this  committee  was  to  assure  proper  con 
sideration  of  the  needs  of  the  health  and  physical  education 
program  for  time  in  the  school  day,  as  these  needs  were  present- 
ed in  competition  with  those  of  several  other  subjects. 

While  competition  is  an  undesirable  term  to  use  generally, 
it  is  used  here  advisedly.     The  great  number  of  subjects  con- 
sidered essential  in  the  school  program,  in  addition  to  the  many 
enrichening  elective  courses,  resulted  in  placing  a  premium  upon 
time  in  the  daily  schedule.     In  the  effort  to  squeeze  as  many  as 
possible  of  these  desired  subjects  into  the  program,  the  school 
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day  bulged  seriously  at  the  seams.    The  proponents  of  each  sub- 
ject, if  they  were  to  adequately  represent  the  best  interests  of 
the  school  children,  discovered  that  their  hustle  and  ingenuity 
would  have  to  be  equal  to  that  of  other  equally  sincere  repre- 
sentatives. 

It  is  interesting  here  to  note  that  one  proposal  came  from 
parents,  to  lengthen  the  school  day,  in  order  that  extra- 
curricular activities  might  be  scheduled  for  all  pupils.  Another 
proposal  from  parents,  would  reduce  the  length  of  the  school 
dsy,  in  the  elementary  frades  which  are  dismissed  at  three- 
thirty,  so  that  adequate  play  time  would  be  possible  before 
darkness  or  the  supper  hour  approached.    Both  proposals  sought 
to  place  extra-curricular  activities  upon  a  basis  which  would 
serve  a  greater  number  more  satisfactorily.    Both  proposals 
failed  to  penetrate  the  wall  of  difficulties  which  already  sur- 
round the  daily  program. 

At  one  stage  of  the  over-all  time  allotment  study  referred 
to,  each  department  in  the  secondary  schools  listed  their  recom- 
mendations as  to  desirable  time  allotment  for  their  subjects,  or 
for  the  introduction  of  new  courses.    The  total  requested  time 
was  44  class  periods  weekly,  16  in  excess  of  the  total  available- 
Most  new  courses  were  disallowed,  snd  extension  of  time  for 
others  cut  down.    Efforts  to  schedule  health  education  were  un- 
successful except  in  Grade  7.    Health  was  scheduled  here,  but  at 
the  cost  of  two  weekly  periods  of  physical  education. 

Ideal  time  allotment  for  Physical  Education.-  In  reporting 
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a  committee  stucty-,  which  is  one  of  many  such  reports,  it  is  im- 
possible to  extensively  detail  statements  of  many  authorities. 
Such  a  course  would  be  highly  desirable  in  recommending  the  time 
allotment  that  would  be  desirable  locally,  for  the  committee 
suffers  no  illusions  that  its  experience,  or  insight  is  infal- 
lible. 

However,  it  is  necessary  to  make  general  statements,  based 
upon  a  study  of  authorities.    Community  and  State  programs, 
university  heads  of  physical  education  departments,  research  by 
interested  organizations  and  individuals,  and  leaders  in  the 
field  were  referred  to.    While  the  exact  recommendations  of  each 
of  these  groups  or  persons  vary  somewhat,  it  is  accurate  to  say 
that  none  recommend  less  than  a  daily  period  equal  in  length  to 
that  of  other  regular  subjects,  for  physical  education.  All 
stress  the  need  for  a  great  amount  of  added  time  spent  by  each 
boy  and  girl  in  physical  activities,  in  the  form  of  extra- 
curricular activities  sponsored  by  the  school,  in  individual  or 
group  free  play,  or  in  activities  sponsored  by  other  organiza- 
tions.   These  times  vary  from  six  hours  daily  for  the  young 
child,  to  two  hours  minimum  daily  for  the  nearly  mature  person. 

Each  authority  stresses  the  obligation  of  the  school  physi- 
cal education  program,  to  train  and  motivate  pupils  for  this 
additional  time  to  be  spent  in  physical  activities,  since  it 
would  obviously  be  impossible  to  include  more  than  a  part  of  it 
in  the  school  program. 

Recommendation  of  committee.-  It  is  recommended  that  faci- 
lities,  time  allotment,  personnel,  and  equipment  be  made  avail- 
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able  which  will  permit  a  daily  30  minute  period  of  physical  edu- 
cation in  all  elementary  grades,  a  daily  class  period  in  the 
Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools;  that  daily  play  at  each  elemen- 
tary school  be  provided  from  3:30  until  5:00  P.M.,  and  that 
multiple  activities  for  both  boys  and  girls  be  possible  in  the 
Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools  so  that  every  pupil  could,  if  he 
chose,  participate  at  least  three  days  a  week  in  extra-curricu- 
lar physical  education  activities. 

It  is  recommended  that  rooms,  instructors,  time  allotment 
and  materials  be  made  available  which  will  permit,  in  the  ele- 
mentary grades,  a  daily  health  check-up,  15  minutes  of  health 
instruction,  15  minutes  reading  of  the  health  texts;  and  a  week- 
ly 30  minute  period  for  special  health  programs  for  the  upper 
three  grades;  that  three  oeriods  weekly  be  scheduled  for  health 
instruction  in  the  Junior  High  School,  in  all  three  grades;  that 
increasing  opportunity  be  made  for  students  in  the  Senior  High 
School  to  elect  Home  Economics,  Nursing,  Nutrition,  Biology,  and 
Anatomy;  and  that  all  High  School  pupils  be  required  to  elect 
during  their  Junior  or  Senior  years,  a  one  semester  course,  meet 
ing  daily,  in  Psychology  and  Personality. 

It  is  recommended  that  all  elementary  grades  shall  have  a 
morning  and  an  afternoon  recess  of  twenty  Mnutes  duration,  and 
short  relaxation  periods  in  the  room,  when  class  work  keeps 
children  inactive  for  ss  much  as  one  hour.    '.Vhen  physical  educa- 
tion classes  are  scheduled  at  any  time  between  10:00  A.M.  and 
11:00  A.M. ,  or  between  1:30  P.lli  and  3:00  P.!T. ,  it  is  recommend- 
ed  that  recess  be  omitted  for  these  classes,  but  that  a  relaxa- 
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tion  period  be  provided  during  the  longer  part  of  eaeh  session. 

Modification  of  recommendations,-  Recommendations  for  time 
allotment  for  health  and  physical  education,  and  modifications 
of  these  recommendations  which  represent  the  actual  plan  for  the 
coming  year,  are  shown  in  the  table  below.  Modifications  are  in- 
dicated in  parenthesis. 
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In  the  elementary  schools,  a  short  5  minute  period  daily  is 
introduced,  for  emphasis  upon  some  timely  or  scheduled  health 
topic.    It  is  hoped  that  the  value  of  this  time  vail  be  recog- 
nized with  a  longer  time  allotment  in  the  future.    ^.  minimum 
time  is  allotted  to  reading  the  health  text.    Fore  will  be  anti- 
cipated in  the  future.    One  half  the  ideal  daily  hour  for  physi- 
cal education  is  allotted,  and  in  view  of  the  pressure  on  the 
daily  program,  this  is  accepted  as  satisfactory.    After  school 
play  time  can  be  supervised  only  two  nights  weekly  at  present, 
but  in  another  3^ear  adequate  supervision  for  daily  play  hours  is 
anticipated. 

In  the  Junior  High  School,  a  beginning  was  made  in  obtain- 
ing time  allotment  for  a  health  instruction  course  three  periods 
weekly  in  the  seventh  grade  only.    A  concession  of  half  the 
anticipated  time  for  physical  education  was  necessary  to  obtain 
this  initial  time  allotment  for  health  education.    Obviously,  it 
is  hoped  that  this  course  can  be  maintained,  full  time  allotment 
for  physical  education  be  obtained,  and  a  continuation  of  health 
education  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades  be  provided  for  in  the 
future. 

Physical  Education  is  scheduled  up  to  the  possibilities  of 
the  present  Junior  High  School  facilities.     It  is  impossible  to 
schedule  pupils  for  more  than  two  periods  weekly.     In  extra- 
curricular activities  each  organized  unit  can  play  their  game 
schedules  on  but  one  day  weekly.    This  limitation  applies  to  out 
door  as  well  as  indoor  facilities.    However,  plans  for  a  new 
Junior  High  School  are  being  drawn.     The  recommendations  of  the 
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staff  were  invited,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  will  be  follow- 
ed.    In  the  proposed  plant,  facilities  will  permit  daily  physi- 
cal education  classes  for  all  pupils,  and  outdoor  facilities 
will  permit  all  who  wish,  to  play  as  frequently  as  may  seem  de- 
sirable. 

In  the  Senior  High  School,  an  assistant  physical  director 
for  boys,  makes  it  possible  to  schedule  all  boys  for  four 
periods  weekly  in  physical  education.    The  firls,  in  the  coming 
year,  will  be  scheduled  twice  weekly.    Because  there  is  no 
assistant,  and  because  a  considerably  larger  number  of  girls  re- 
main in  school  than  boys,  this  limitation  is  necessary.  Indoor 
facilities  seriously  limit  extra-curriculer  activities  in  the 
winter.    But  in  the  spring  and  fall  ample  space  is  available  for 
all  who  wish  to  participate. 

The  health  program  in  the  Senior  High  School  has  not  fared 
well  in  its  inauguration.     It  is  recognized  that  there  is  much 
of  health  education  in  Physical  Education,  Biology,  Physics, 
Anatomy,  and  Home  Economics.    But  the  health  instruction  commit- 
tee, composed  of  Senior  High  School  teachers,  after  a  study  of 
the  problem,  became  convinced  of  the  need  for  a  finishing  course 
in  health  educa,  ion,  before  sending  pupils  out  and  into  their 
individual  lives.    A  very  desirable  course  in  Psychology  and 
Personality  was  outlined  and  recommended.    The  program  committee 
of  the  school,  however,  failed  to  make  a  place  for  this  course. 
Another  course  of  a  different  nature,  was  contemplated  but  not 
outlined.     It  was  felt  that  a  half-year  course  should  be  a  part 
of  the  Junior  year  and  of  the  Senior  year. 
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Scheduling 

Principles  of  scheduling  -physical  education.-  The  foremost 
factor  in  revising  the  physical  education  program  locally,  is 
needed  improvement  at  the  5th  -  6th  grade  level.    The  greatest 
need  for  improvement  here,  lays  in  the  fact  that  girls  and  boys 
begin  at  this  stage  to  diverge  in  both  interests  and  ability, 
end  that  the  boys  special  abilities  often  outstrip  the  exper- 
ience of  the  classroom  teacher.    Accordingly,  segregation  and 
specialized  teaching  by  physical  directors  are  the  first  steps. 
These  are  already  assured. 

It  is  felt  that  the  Kindergarten  teacher  should  be  free  to 
use  relief  and  activity  periods  at  her  own  discretion,  and  that 
a  large  part  of  the  single  session  in  this  grade,  is  devoted  to 
activity.    Therefor  no  definite  periods  have  been  scheduled. 

Other  principles  of  scheduling  are  concerned  chiefly  with 
maintaining  the  best  condition  of  the  pupil  for  academic  work 
during  the  day.    Since  the  first  hour  in  the  morning  is  produc- 
tive of  the  best  academic  work,  physical  education  avoids  sched- 
uling for  this  time.    But  one  playroom  is  available  for  use  in 
the  elementary  schools,  with  one  exception.    Therefor,  the 
separate  grades  must  be  scheduled  in  rotation  so  that  they  may 
have  the  use  of  this  room. 

Grades  1  and  2  were  given  the  most  advantageous  spots  on 
the  schedule,  at  the  middle  of  the  morning  session,  one  before 
the  general  recess,  and  one  after.    These  grades  do  not  remain 
out  for  the  general  recess  for  two  reasons;  first,  overfatigue 
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might  result,  and  secondly,  the  pressure  on  their  time  makes  it 
necessary  to  use  the  recess  time  for  a  class  period.    Grade  1 
does  not  return  for  classes  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Fridays.    Grade  3  is  scheduled  for  physical  education  the  last 
half-hour  of  the  morning,  having  had  a  recess  in  the  middle  of 
the  session.    This  position  on  the  schedule  is  considered  favor- 
able, because  it  sends  the  pupils  home  in  a  favorable  frame  of 
mind,  after  a  social  activity,  and  it  eliminates  time  loss  due 
to  changing  clothing  or  quieting  down  for  a  class  period.  In- 
cidentally, the  responsibility  is  assumed  by  the  physical  educa- 
tion teacher,  for  returning  all  pupils  to  their  classroom  ready 
to  work.    A  quieting  down  period  concludes  the  physical  educa- 
tion class. 

Homogenious  grouping  is  not  fe]t  to  be  especially  important 
or  desirable  in  the  small  elementary  school  by  the  committee. 
Social  grouping  by  grades  seems  satisfactory,  and  dispropor- 
tionate disruption  of  the  remainder  of  the  school  program  seems  j 
decidedly  unqise. 

In  some  schools,  it  is  necessary  to  schedule  one  class  the 
first  half  hour  of  the  afternoon  session,  in  order  to  make 
efficient  use  of  the  time  of  the  travelling  physical  director. 
While  this  is  somewhat  short  of  ideal,  it  is  not  felt  that  it  is 
too  harmful,  for  the  long  lunch  period  from  12:00  to  1:30  allows 
at  least  a  minimum  of  time  for  eating  and  relaxing.    Parents  are 
advised  to  provide  for  a  rest  period  after  the  child  eats  his 
lunch,  if  he  goes  home. 


It  is  a  strong  recommendation  of  the  scheduling  committee 
that  no  pupil  should  lose  his  recesses  or  physical  education 
period,  or  be  taken  from  these  for  another  subject  or  special 
work. 

Scheduling  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  High  School  involves 
several  factors  not  present  in  the  elementary  schools.  First, 
there  is  the  length  of  the  school  day  to  compensate  for.  Pass- 
ing from  class  to  class  permits  some  amount  of  physical  relaxa- 
tion, and  a  release  of  mental  or  emotional  tension  can  also  be 
provided  if  the  atmosphere  of  the  rooms  and  corridors  is  orderly, 
yet  free  and  happy.    While  not  attempting  to  incorporate  this 
recommendation  into  the  schedule,  the  advisability  of  a  five  or 
ten  minute  relaxation  period  in  each  room  following  the  first 
two  periods,  would  probably  pay  for  itself  in  effective  effort 
in  following  classes. 

The  lunch  period  should  be  long  enough  to  permit  washing, 
use  of  toilets,  obtaining  lunch,  eating  liesurely,  and  relaxing 
afterward.    Thirty  minutes  are  commonly  allotted  for  this  purpose 
but  from  the  standpoint  of  healthful  school  living,  this  is  in- 
sufficient. 

Pupils  should  not  be  scheduled  for  physical  education  im- 
mediately following  lunch  period.    Food  in  the  stomach  most 
certainly  interferes  seriously  with  both  the  activity  and  with 
the  absorption  of  food. 

The  manner  of  scheduling  aspracticed  by  the  administrative 
head  of  the  school  must  be  considered  with  forthrightness ,  if 
the  best  interests  of  the  pupils  are  to  be  served.    This  and 
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following  comments  ere  not  applied  locally,  but  as  general  state- 
ments.   The  ohysical  education  class  should  not  be  a  dumping 
ground,  for  those  who  haven't  anything  else  to  do,  or  for  those 
who  are  barred  from  other  classes.    The  same  opportunity  for 
progressive  educational  methods  should  be  made  possible  for  phy- 
sical education  as  for  other  subjects.     Homogenious  grouping  is 
definitely  desirable  in  secondary  schools.    At  this  level,  in- 
tellectual homogeniety  has  little  correlation  with  physical  de- 
velopment and  skills.     It  seems  a  drastic  revision  to  suggest 
that  physical  education  be  placed  on  the  pupils  schedule  first, 
and  then  other  assignments  be  worked  around  it.    But  such  is  be- 
ing done  in  many  communities,l/among  them  Berkeley  Cal.,  Spring- 
field Mass.,  Kalamazoo,  Albany,  St.  Paul,  V/ichita,  Newark, 
Cleveland,  Milwaukee,  Cicero  111.,  and  many  others.     There  are 
adequate  reasons  for  this  treatment.    Health,  of  which  physical 
education  classes  are  a  key  part,  is  the  foremost  objective  of 
education,  or  of  living  for  that  matter.    Also,  every  pupil  is, 
or  should  be,  required  to  take  physical  education.     The  gymnas- 
ium is  subjected  to  the  most  concentrated  use.     This  universal 
participation  in  addition  to  the  factors  that  make  homogenious 
grouoing  advisable,  strongly  recommend  th*t  nhysical  education 
be  scheduled  first. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  physical  education  teacher 
to  permit  the  ouolls  to  go  to  their  next  class  in  ample  time  and 
in  -oroner  condition  to  study  effectively. 

Mabel-  Lee,  The  Conduct  of  Physical  Education. 
A.  S.  Brrnes  &  Co.,  1939,  New  York,  N.Y«,  p. 291, 


Ii^lU.f^Ctor£.annu?nc^n^aQ^ef7vaj,p,g:.~  The  afternoon  ses- 
sion in  the  elementary  schools  has  been  departmentalized  in  the 
past,  in  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  grades.    This  has  resulted  in  a 
very  neat  schedule  in  most  respects.    One  of  the  most  valued 
gains  has  "been  in  providing  free  time  for  the  teaching  principal 
for  administrative  duties.    This  was  brought  about  by  having  the 
Kindergarten  teecher,  who  had  no  afternoon  class,  teach  one  of 
the  three  special  subjects  -  Fusic,  Art,  and  Physical  Education-, 
and  the  4th  and  5th  grade  teachers  teaching  either  of  the  re- 
maining special  subjects.    This  olan  also  left  the  morning  for 
academic  subjects,  when  the  principals  felt  the  best  work  could 
be  done . 

The  disadvantages,  as  brought  out  by  the  Program  Study 
Committee,  i.e.,  first  of  all,  in  the  loss  that  comes  from  de- 
partmentalization -  the  pupil  has  to  adjust  himself  every  half 
hour  to  a  different  environment,  and  a  different  teacher.  It 
also  tends  to  place  emphasis  upon  subjects <  which  is  felt  to  be 
contradictory  to  educational  principles.    Ferhaps  the  most  real 
disadvantage  is  suffered  by  the  Kindergarten  teacher.  Her 
training  and  experience  have  been  unique.    Her  manner  and 
vocabulary  have  come  to  fit  her  very  young  children.  Then 
abruptly  each  day  she  switches  her  whole  psychology  and  teaches 
boys  and  girls  6  years  farther  advanced. 

Departmentalization  was  carefully  studied,  and  the  desir- 
ability of  discontinuing  it  was  arrived  at,  with  certain  excep- 
tions and  provisions.    First,  segregation  and  special  teachers 
for  physical  education  was  agreed  upon  as  being  desirable,  in 
the  5th  and  6th  grades.     Secondly,  certain  teachers,  for  physical 
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reasons,  tone-deafness ,  or  other  definite  handicaps,  would  ob- 
viously be  unable  to  do  a  satisfactory  job  in  the  special  sub- 
ject in  which  they  were  affected.  It  was  agreed  that  arrange- 
ments similar  to  departmentalization  be  made,  so  that  the 
teacher  best  able  to  teach  these  subjects  be  assigned  to  them, 
for  the  present.  Some  further  departmentalization  was  also 
necessary  in  view  of  the  feet  that  for  the  coming  year,  the  full 
staff  of  special  physical  education  teachers  would  not  be  avail- 
able, due  to  budget  limitations. 

The  neatness  of  the  departmentalized  schedule  was  so  advan- 
tageous from  the  standpoint  of  the  Principal,  that  precedents 
naturally  developed.    One  of  these  was  the  sanctity  of  the  morn- 
ing session  being  unbroken  by  special  subjects.    Another  was  the 
uniformity  of  free  time  for  the  Principal  from  2:00  P.M.  until 
closing  of  school  at  3:30.    Another  was  the  development  of  the 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  that  they  could  not  handle 
the  special  subjects  except  as  they  had  been  trained  and  super- 
vised to  do  so  in  past  years.    These  are  all  very  human  and 
reasonable  prejudices,  and  if  it  were  to  come  about  that  they 
were  to  be  broken  down,  thorough  indoctrination  as  to  the  needs 
of  the  special  subjects,  and  a  thoroughly  cooperative  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  Principals  would  be  necessary. 
The  latter  has  been  enjoyed  to  the  fullest  degree,  and  the 
former  has  been  successful,  judging  by  the  final  programs  agreed 
upon. 

Procedure  in  arranging  physical  education  schedules  in 
elementary  schools.-  Segregation  of  5th  and  6th  grade  pupils  for 
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physical  education  caused  the  most  severe  difficulty  in  the 
mechanics  of  the  schedule.    A  very  simple  solution  was  readily 
apparent,  but  discarded  as  being  undesirable.  That  is,  that  both 
a  man  and  a  woman  physical  director  appear  at  a  school  together, 
and  take  the  5th  and  6th  grades  at  the  same  time,  thus  relieving 
the  Principal  for  administrative  duties,  and  the  teacher  of  Grad| 
5  for  one  of  the  other  special  subjects.    Why  did  this  seem  un- 
desirable?   With  one  playroom  available,  either  the  girls  or  the 
boys  would  be  obliged  to  carry  on  their  activities  in  the  class- 
room.   Although  furniture  is  movable,  this  would  not  be  satis- 
factory.   Children  of  such  an  age  need  activities  that  produce 
increased  strength,  increased  endurance,  greater  speed  and  vigoi^ 
They  also  need  the  advanced  skills  that  we  associate  with  ath- 
letics, and  the  attitudes  and  psychology  that  go  with  these  more 
mature  activities.     Such  activities  are  characterized  by  a  great 
deal  of  running,  jumping,  throwing,  and  considerable  good  healthy- 
enthusiasm  and  noise.    All  of  these  features  would  be  almost 
completely  nullified  in  the  confines  of  the  classroom. 

The  revision  study  of  physical  education  was  initiated  by  a) 
sharp  awareness  of  the  need  for  more  effective  physical  educa- 
tion programs.     The  local  program  was  undergoing  expansion  in 
scope,  in  personnel,  and  in  budgetary  allowance.    To  encourage 
a  situation  as  represented  above  would  not  be  making  the  pro- 
gress anticipated,  but  would  be  making  an  about-face,  and  a 
hasty  and  definite  regression. 

In  order  to  "sell"  each  Principal  on  an  alternate  plan, 
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that  would  avoid  the  disadvantages  to  physical  education,  and 
still  accomplish  several  other  desirable  aims,  a  thorough  study 
of  all  possibilities  was  made,  graphic  schedules  presented,  and 
the  responsibility  for  the  choice  of  the  type  of  schedule  was 
given  the  Principal.     These  possibilities  are  presented  here  for 
comparison,  with  comments  which  differentiate  them.     They  are 
alike  in  that: 

1.  Pupil  time  for  each  subject  remains  constant. 

2.  Teacher  time  available  for  all  subjects  remains 
constant. 

3.  Time  scheduled  for  each  subject  remains  constant, 

4.  Total  time  for  all  special  subjects  remains  con- 
stant. 

5.  Principal's  time  from  2:00  P.M.  remains  free. 

6.  Each  physical  education  class  has  the  use  of  play- 
room. 

7.  Each  provides  a  period  for  intensive  teaching,  for 
all  boys  and  girls  of  the  5th  and  6th  grades,  with- 
out loss  of  pupil,  teacher,  subject  time,  or 
Principal's  free  time. 
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Options  for  Scheduling  Physical  Education 
Grades  5-6,  Elementary  Schools 
Option  "A" 


Boys  Grade  5-6 
Phys.  Ed. 
Mr.  "X" 

Girls  Grade  5 
Some  Subject 
Miss  "5" 

Girls  Grade  6 
Some  Subject 
Miss  "6" 

Girls  Grade  5-6 
Phys.  Ed. 
Miss  Jones 

Boys  Grade  5 
Some  Subject 
Miss  "5" 

Boys  Grade  6 
Some  Subject 
Miss  "6" 

In  order  to  provide  free  time  for  the  Principal  as 
planned,  the  above  two  half  hour  units  of  the  school 
day  would  be  scheduled  at  any  time  before  2  P.M.. 
The  two  periods  need  not  necessarily  be  adjacent,  nor 
both  in  the  same  session.    An  11:30  period  for  either 
is  recommended,  both  because  it  is  a  desirable  time, 
and  because  a  morning  period  would  relieve  the  pres- 
sure on  the  afternoon  hours. 

An  advantage  lies  in  the  fact  that  during  these  two 
half  hour  periods,  neither  Miss  "5"  nor  Miss  "6" 
alter  their  schedule,  or  leave  their  room,  except 
that  the  lesson  they  teach  in  that  period  is  repeated, 
and  to  only  half  a  class  at  a  time,  which  provides  an 
opportunity  for  "intensive  teaching",  or  coaching,  or 
remedial  work.    The  subject  chosen  for  such  special 
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emphasis  could  rotate  at  intervals. 
The  number  of  schools  that  may  use  this  schedule,  is 
limited  to  three,  because  of  the  limitations  of  Miss 
Jones1  time,  above  and  beyond  her  supervisory  duties 
in  Grades  1  through  3. 


Option  "B" 


Boys  Grade  5-6 
Phys.  Ed. 
Mr.  "XM 

Girls  Grade  5 
Some  Subject 
Miss  "5" 

Girls  Grade  6 
Some  Subject 
Miss  "K" 

Girls  Grade  5-6 
Phys.  Ed. 
Miss  Jones 

Boys  Grade  5 
Some  Subject 
Miss  ,f5M 

Boys  Grade  6 
Some  Subject 
Miss  MK" 

This  schedule  is  planned  for  use  after  2:00  P.M.,  when 
the  Principal  is  relieved  from  teaching  duties. 
The  two  half -hour  periods  need  not  be  adjacent. 
During  these  two  half -hour  periods,  Miss  "5"  does  not 
alter  her  schedule  or  room,  she  repeats  an  intensified 
lesson  to  each  half  of  her  class,  either  the  boys  or 
girls  first. 

Miss  "K"  is  assuming  6th  grade  teaching,  as  has  been 
the  case  for  several  years.    A  choice  of  subjects  is 
advisable,  scheduling  such  subject  as  she  can  best 
teach. 

The  number  of  schools  that  may  use  this  schedule  is 
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limited  to  three  (see  explanation  re  Miss  Jones' 
time,  above). 
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Option  "C" 


Boys  Grade  5-6 
Phys.  Ed. 
Mr.  "X" 

Girls  Grade  5 
Some  Subject 
[        Miss  "5" 

Girls  Grade  6 

Some  Subject 

Miss  "KM 
fe=   i 

Girls  Grade  5-6 
Phys.  Ed. 
Miss  "5" 

Boys  Grade  5 
Some  Subject 

Miss  "KM 

■  I. 

Boys  Grade  6 
Some  Subject 
Miss  "6" 

This  schedule  is  planned  for  use,  so  that  the  girls 
have  physical  education  before  2:00  P.M.    This  could 
be  used  in  the  morning  session  equally  as  well.  The 
boys  physical  education  period  could  be  at  an  hour  in 
the  afternoon,  from  1:30  to  3:30. 

This  schedule  is  planned  for  those  schools  that  will 
not  have  Miss  Jones  for  girls  physical  education 
classes  (Fiske  and  Warren  Schools  excepted). 
The  Principal  in  this  schedule,  teaches  some  subject, 
to  half  a  class,  at  whatever  hour  in  the  day  she 
chooses  to  place  the  girls  half  of  the  schedule. 
Miss  "KM  assumes  Grade  5-6  teaching.     Subject  might 
be  chosen  accordingly. 

Choice  and  adjustment  of  schedules.-  It  is  again  stressed 
that  whichever  option  is  chosen  by  the  Principal,  it  will  be 
the  one  that  best  fits  her  own  school  program,  the  special 
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abilities  of  her  teachers,  and  her  own  preference  in  regard  to 
teaching  the  remainder  of  her  own  grade,  when  either  the  boys  or 
girls  are  scheduled  for  physical  education. 

The  limitations  are  those  caused  by  the  travelling  teacher 
of  physical  education,  T?iss  Jones'  limit  of  three  schools,  and 
the  time  allotment  allowed  other  special  subjects.    The  princi- 
ple of  segregation  and  special  teacher?  for  physical  education 
is  understood  to  be  inherent  to  the  situation. 

Lower  grade  schedule.-  Scheduling  of  the  class  physical 
education  period  in  the  first  four  trades  was  found  to  be  con- 
siderable involved  with  recesses.    T7ith  unlimited  time,  recess 
in  addition  to  physical  education  time  would  be  welcomed  by  all. 
But  with  the  pressure  on  the  time  schedule  as  it  is,  physical 
education  is  substituted  for  recess  for  those  classes  scheduled 
just  before  or  .just  after  recess.    Grade  1  is  given  the  period 
just  before  recess,  and  Grade  2  just  after.     Grade  3,  scheduled 
for  physical  education  at  the  end  of  the  morning,  and  Grades  4- 
5-6,  scheduled  for  the  afternoon,  all  have  a  twenty  minute  re- 
cess at  about  the  middle  of  the  morning. 

Afternoon  recess  is  further  influenced  by  the  feet  that 
there  is  no  school  on  Wednesday  afternoons,  and  that  Grade  1 
does  not  return  on  Mondays  and  Fridays  -  except  for  special  help 
Grades  4-5-6  have  physical  education  in  the  afternoon  session, 
and  this  breaks  the  two-hour  session  satisfactorily  without  an 
additional  recess.    Grades  1-2-3  have  an  afternoon  recess  when 
they  attend  school. 
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Considerable  thought  has  been  given  to  the  relative  merits 
of  a  mass  recess,  and  a  staggered  recess.  Two  schools  use  a  mass 
recess  for  the  reason  that  the  playground  is  so  close  to  the 
walls  of  the  building,  and  on  so  nearly  the  same  level  as  the 
classrooms,  that  pupils  inside  would  be  disturbed  by  others  just 
outside  the  windows.  There  seems  to  be  other  merit  to  a  mass 
recess  however.  Most  of  the  playgrounds  are  large  and  permit 
space  for  each  grade.  Planning  and  supervising  can  adequately 
avoid  harm  and  undesirable  mixture  of  sizes.  ¥nch  of  social 
value  can  be  obtained  from  a  free  mixing  among  pupils  of  a 
similar  age,  and  emotional  satisfactions  arise  out  of  complete 
freedom  of  action  -  short  of  dangerous  practices,  of  course.  On 
the  other  hand,  staggered  recess  permits  more  complete  use  of 
equipment,  and  games  of  a  type  not  possible  in  a  busy  playground].  _ 
Such  a  recess  can  be  more  accurately  considered  an  extension  of 
the  physical  education  program.  The  physical  education  depart- 
ment favors  free  play,  with  the  grounds  and  equipment  carefully 
supervised,  rather  than  organized  activities.  The  choice  of  the 
type  of  recess,  like  all  matters  affecting  the  school  alone,  is 
left  to  the  Principal. 

Staggered  recesses  require  little  special  consideration  in 
scheduling.    The  following  schedule  is  recommended  if  the  mass 
recess  is  to  be  used.    Minor  variations  for  individual  schools 
can  readily  be  adapted  from  this  form. 
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Daily  Program  Recommended  for  Physical  Education  and  Recesses 

9 :00 
9:05 

Insp  ection 

Inspection 

Inspection 

Inspection 

InsDection 

MONDAY         TUESDAY        WEDNESDAY  THURSDAY 

ERIDAY 

"9r4€f  

Grade  1 
Phys, 

Grade  1 
Phys,  Sd. 

Grade  1 
.Phys.  Ed. 

Grade  1 
,  Phys.  Ed. 

Grade  1 
Phys.  Ed. 

10:10 

Gr. 3-4-5-6 

Papa qc 

3-4-5-6 

rvc  oo 

3-4-5-6 

XX. C  v-  c  o  O 

3-4-5-6 

3-4-5-6 
Recess 

1-9:30 

Grade  2 
Phys.  Ed. 

Grade  2 
Phys.  Ed. 

Grade  2 
Phys.  Ed. 

Grade  2 
Phys.  Ed. 

Grade  2 
Phys.  Ed. 

11:00 

11:30 

Grade  3 
Phys.  Ed. 

Grade  3 
Phys.  Ed. 

Grade  3 
Phys.  Ed. 

Grade  3 
Phys.  Ed. 

Grade  3 
Phys.  Ed. 

12:00 

\2;QQ  -  U30     Lunch  Period 

1:30 

Grade  5-6 

Boys 
Phys.  Ed. 

Grade  5-6 

Boys 
Phys.  Ed. 

No  School 

Grade  5-6 

Boys 
Phys.  Ed. 

Grade  5-6 

Boys 
Phys.  Ed. 

2:00 

Grade  5-6 

Girls 
Phys.  Ed.  I 

Grade  5-6 

Girls 
Phys.  Ed. 

No  School 

Grade  5-6 

Girls 
Phys.  Ed. 

Grade  5-6 

Girls 
Phys.  Ed. 

2:30 

Gr. 1-2-3 

Recess 

Gr. 1-2-3 

Recess 

No  School 

Gr. 1-2-3 

Recess 

Gr. 1-2-3 

Recess 

3!00 

Grade  4 
Phys.  Ed.  . 

Grade  4 
Phys.  Ed. 

  1 

No  School 

Grade  4 
Phys.  Ed.  ! 

Grade  4 
Phys.  Ed. 

3:30 

AFTER  SCHOi 

4:45 

....          ,    .         .   - 

)L  RECREATION 
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CHAPTER  VI 

EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 

Equipment  and  supplies  with  which  to  carry  on  the  multi- 
tudinois  activities  of  the  physical  education  program  should  not 
be  considered  as  an  unimportant  detail,  for  such  an  attitude 
will  result  in  failure  to  adequately  provide,  or  unwarranted 
carelessness  with  the  articles  provided.     The  manner  in  which 
pupils  regard  their  equipment  determines  much  of  the  educational 
value  of  this  part  of  the  program.    One  objective  should  be  to 
teach  respect  and  care  of  property.     Our  community  supplies  ade-; 
quately  -  it  is  our  aim  to  preserve  and  economize  where  possible 
but  to  have  available  those  articles  that  will  aid  instruction, 
improve  performance,  or  increa.se  safety. 

Equipment  should  be  kept  dry,  should  be  cleaned,  placed  in 
the  proper  place  for  storage,  whether  overnight  or  for  longer 
periods.    It  should  always  be  placed  behind  lock  and  key.  Part 
of  the  responsibility  for  stolen  articles,  rests  with  the  person 
who  invites  such  appropriation  through  carelessness.     It  may  be 
asking  too  much  of  human  nature ,  to  expect  that  such  an  article 
as  a  baseball  will  not  be  too  strongly  desired,  if  it  is  left 
unprotected.    Repairs  should  be  made  when  needed.    It  is  poor 
economy  to  neglect  any  article  that  can  be  repaired.     It  is 
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usually  less  convenient  to  get  an  article  to  the  repairer,  than 
to  buy  a  new  one,  but  it  is  poor  education  and  poor  economy. 

Equipment  should  be  readily  available,  so  that  it  will  be 
used  when  appropriate.    Pupils,  or  teachers,  when  in  a  hurry 
will  not  hunt  for  an  article,  but  may  go  without  it.  Orderli- 
ness, shelves,  and  a  system  make  whatever  equipment  is  on  hand, 
more  usable.    The  use  of  pupil  leaders  helps  greatly  to  get 
equipment  into  use,  and  to  have  it  taken  care  of  and  returned  tc 
the  proper  place. 

Operating  a  school  system  is  a  big  business.     It  would  be 
unthinkable  to  operate  this  business  without  accounting  for  the 
material  for  which  money  was  spent.    An  inventory  should  be 
turned  in  to  the  Supervisor,  or  the  Principal,  upon  taking  over 
an  assigned  job.    Another  inventory  should  be  made  at  the  end  oij 
the  period  of  service,  or  at  the  end  of  every  school  year.  Then 
a  simple  machinery  should  be  established  to  account  for  new 
purchases,  and  discarded  articles.    Material  loaned  to  a 
student,  such  as  athletic  clothing,  should  be  signed  for,  and 
complete  responsibility  for  its  return  assumed  by  the  user.  Thi^ 
implies  locker  facilities,  locker  room  supervision,  and  field 
management  that  will  give  the  fellow  an  even  chance  to  keep  his 
assigned  material. 

The  following  forms  of  control  are  recommended  as  adequate- 
ly controlling  the  local  situation. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  each  grade  teacher, 
or  each  department  head,  checks  the  material  on  hand  in  his 
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storage  place,  against  the  inventory  list  provided  by  the  Super-* 
visor  or  Principal,  such  list  having  been  turned  in  at  the  end 
of  the  previous  year. 

If  all  articles  are  present,  the  new  teacher,  or  the 
teacher  beginning  the  new  year,  signs  the  list.     If  a  new 
article  is  requested,  either  to  replace  an  old  one,  or  one  which 
was  not  formerly  provided,  the  request  is  made  on  a  card.  Dis- 
posal of  the  old  article  is  explained,  whether  worn  out,  lost, 
stolen,  or  other  fate.    These  cards  should  account  for  all  dis- 
crepancies between  the  original  inventory  and  the  one  at  the 
close  of  the  year.     These  cards  and  inventories  are  handled  in 
the  Supervisors  office. 

Purchases  of  all  kinds  that  are  chargeable  to  the  depart- 
ment of  physical  education,  are  made  by  the  Supervisor,  at  the 
request  of  any  teacher,  if  such  purchases  are  provided  for  in 
the  budget.    Each  order  is  made  in  duplicate,  one  copy  going  to 
the  school  department  purchasing  agent,  the  other  remaining  in 
the  office  of  the  Supervisor.    As  articles  of  such  an  order  are 
received,  and  deliveries  are  made  to  the  Supervisor,  the  invoice 
is  checked  against  the  actual  contents  of  the  package,  then 
copied  on  the  original  order  form.     If  orders  are  incomplete, 
such  unavailable  articles  are  noted,  for  in  most  cases,  they 
will  arrive  in  a  future  shipment  and  should  not  be  duplicated 
unless  the  former  order  is  cancelled. 

The  balance  of  the  department  budget  is  written  at  the  top 
of  the  form,  before  the  order  is  totalled.    When  shipment 
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arrives,  actual  tabulation  of  charges  is  made,  end  the  new 
"balance  determined.    In  this  manner,  the  remaining  money  avail- 
able is  always  known. 

Invoice  slips  are  O.K. fd  before  they  are  delivered  to  pur- 
chasing agent,  and  it  has  been  requested  that  no  bills  be  paid 
unless  such  authorization  has  been  made.    The  invoice  slips  en- 
able the  purchasing  agent  to  check  actual  receipts  against  bill- 
ings from  the  seller. 

ELEMENTARY  AND  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Inventory  Accounting 
Date  Teacher 
School  Grade 

Previous              ARTICLES                     CONDITION  Present 
Inventorv                                         Good     Replace  Inventory 

Archery  Target 

zz  Bows 

zz  Arrows 

zz  Guards 

zz     Baseball  bases 

zz  Baseballs 

zz  Softballs 

zzlst  Base  mitts 

zztchers  mitts 

zzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzz 

Physical  Education 
Inventory  Accounting — Replacement  Requisition 

Date : 

School  :                             Old  art.        If  not, 
Grade    :                            returned?  reason? 

Article : 
Received  by: 
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Health  and  Physical  Education 
Budget  Accounting 

Order  No. 

Junior  High  School       Present  balance:  & 

Elementary  Schools       Present  balance:  $ 

Order  placed:  (date) 
Name  of  firm: 
Address : 
Delivery: 

Description  of  items                                      Unit  Cost    Total  Cost 

TOTAL  THIS  ORDER:  $ 
Ordered  by: 

Date  received: 

Copy  of  invoice  with  delivery:                    Unit  Cost    Total  Cost 

TOTAL  THIS  INVOICE:  $ 
Invoice  checked  and  delivered  to  office  by: 

BALANCE  OF  BUDGET  $ 

G 


Actual  Inventories  Needed  for  Prog-ram 


Senior  Hiph  School 
Physical  Education  Extra  for  Varsity 


Baseball 

12 

hats 

36 

bats 

o 

7  bn  11c 

6 

fln  <»   "Kci  lie 
\Jl\J  Zj  •  uc  no 

2 

hodv  nrntpftnrt! 

2 

bodv  protpplor^ 

2 

prs.leg  protectors 

2 

nrs.  lep  nrntpctor?? 

2 

masks 

2 

masks 

2 

catchers  mitts 

2 

catchers  mitts 

2 

1st  basemans  mitts 

3 

1st  basemans  mitts 

24 

fielders  gloves 

1 

cp+  hpSPR 

2 

sets  bases 

1 

pitchers  rubber 

2 

pitchers  rubbers 

1 

home  plate 

2 

home  plates 

2 

score  books 

2 

score  books 

1 

umpires  counter 

2 

umpires  counters 

1 

bat  bag)  with  lock 

6 

rule  books 

1 

ball  bag) 

1 

bat  bag 

36 

uniforms 

1 

ball  bag 

shirt 

pants 

Basketball 

shoes 

cap 

6 

basketballs 

6 

rubber  basketballs 

Basketball 

4 

sets  Jerseys (colors) 

4 

eyeglass  orotectors 

40 

uniforms 

6 

whistles 

jersey 

4 

horns 

pants 

2 

timers 

shoes 

warm-up  suit 

Field  Hockey 

2 

basketballs 

1 

ball  bag 

48 

sticks 

2 

score  books 

1 

doz .practice  balls 

3 

game  balls 

Girls 

Field  Hockey 

1 

timer 

Girls 

Ba. 

sketball 

6 

whistles 

Girls 

Softball 

48 

"pinnies" (color  sash) 

48 

nr. shin  protectors 

40 

uniforms 

4 

eyeglass  protectors 

v/hite  blouse 

12 

rolls  friction  trne 

tunic 

1 

ball  pa.inter 

12 

bats 

o 

pints  white  eneinel 

doz. balls 

2  catchers  mitts 
2  masks 

2  body  protectors 
2  1st  basemans  mitts 
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Archery 
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Softball 


12  "bats 

1  do  z.  balls 

2  Softball  masks 

2  softball  catchers  mitts 
6  rule  books 
1  bat  bag 


Girls  Field  Hockey 
Girls  Basketball 
Girls  Softball 


(Cont'd) 


2  pitchers  rubbers 
2  home  plates 
2  sets  bases 


Track 

Cross  Country 


3  t arrets  and  stands 

3  extra  target  faces 

4  do z. arrows 
6  arm  guards 

6  extra  strings 


40  uniforms 
"T"  shirt 
jersey 
pants 
shoes 


Track 


Hockey 


12 
2 

4 
2 
£ 


6  batons 

1  starters  gun 

2  timers 

4  steel  measuring  tapes 
marking  spikes 
shot-put  boards 
12- lb. shots 
6-lb. shots 
shot-put  iron  rings 
24  cross  bars 
2  pr. jumping  standards 
1  shovel 
1  rake 

1  fork 

100  yard  string 

2  discus 

1  discus  ring 
12  clip  boards 
120  potatoe  blocks 
1  finish  line  yarn 


30  uniforms 
pants 
stockings 
gloves 

leg  protectors 
15  helmets 

2  goalie  pads 

4  doz. sticks 

1  doz. pucks 
30  uniform  bags 


Soccer 


40  uniforms 
jersey 
pants 
stockings 
shoes 

shin  protectors 
sweat  shirt 
6  balls 


Miscellaneous 


Football 


4  sets  horseshoes 
and  stakes 
500  padlocks 
6  volleyballs 
4  pr. volleyball  stands 
6  badminton  nets 
24  badminton  racquets 
6  doz. shuttlecocks 

asst. dance  records 
1  victrola 


90  uniforms 
helmet 
shoes 
pants 
jersey 

shoulder  pads 
hip  pads 
thigh  pads 
rib  pads 


1 
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Miscellaneous  (Cont'd) 


24  prs. boxing  gloves 
8  head  guards , boxing 

2  baseball  targets 

6  baseball  patting  posts 

1  gross  spikes, 8  inch 
24  tennis  racquets 

3  doz. tennis  balls 

2  sets  indoor  bases 
6  footballs 

6  soccer  balls 

2  10  &  20  yd. lines 

2  down  markers 

gym  chalk 

emery  paper 
2  table  tennis  sets 
1  stretcher 

1  traction  splint 

4  water  pails , sponges , 

dippers 

2  water  trays, cups 

12  rolls  adhesive  tape 

First  Aid  supplies 
20  blue  sweat  suits 
20  red  sweat  suits 
field  marker 
1  doz. pucks 
4  doz. hockey  sticks 


Towel  rental  service,     30,000  towels. 
Junior  High  School 


Football  (Cont'd) 

stockings 

sweat  shirts 
45  varsity  uniforms 

jersey 

pants 

shoes 

parka 

blanket 
6  footballs 
12  rolls  adhesive  tape 
extra  cleats 
injury  pads  and  braces 
foam  rubber 
shoe  laces 
ball  bag 


Baseball 

Archerv 

12 

bats 

3 

targets  and  stands 

3 

doz. balls 

4 

doz. arrows 

3 

body  protectors 

*12 

bows 

3 

prs.leg  protectors 

12 

extra  strings 

3 

masks 

12 

arm  guards 

3 

catchers  mitts 

3 

1st  basemans  mitts 

Track 

24 

fielders  gloves 

3 

sets  bases 

6 

batons 

3 

pitchers  rubbers 

1 

starters  gun 

3 

home  plates 

2 

timers 

3 

score  books 

4 

steel  measuring  tapes 

3 

umpires  counters 

12 

marking  spikes 

6 

rule  books 

2 

shot-put  boards 

3 

bat  bags,  locks 

4 

8- lb. shots 

I  t 
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Baseball  (Contfd) 


30  uniforms 
shirt 
pants 
stockings 
cap 


Basketball 


6  balls 

4  sets  color  shirts 
4  eyeglass  protectors 
6  whistles 
2  horns 

2  timers 

6  rubber  basketballs 
40  "pinnies" (color  sash) 

3  score  books 


Track  (Cont*d) 

2  6- lb .shots 

1  12- lb. shot 

2  shot-put  iron  rings 
24  cross  bars 

2  pr. jumping  stands 
1  shovel 
1  rake 
1  fork 

100  yard  string 
12  clip  boards 
120  potatoe  blocks 
finish  line  yarn 
12  hoops,  metal 


Hockey 


Field  Hockey 


36  sticks 
1  do  z. pucks 


48  field  hockey  sticks 
1  doz. balls 


Football 


Softball 


2  doz. balls 
2  doz. bats 
4  Softball  masks 
4  catchers  mitts 
6  rule  books 
2  bat  bags 


Miscellaneous 


4  sets  horseshoes  and  stakes 
500  padlocks 

6  volleyballs 

4  volleyball  stands 

6  badminton  nets 
24  badminton  racquets 

6  doz. shuttlecocks 

assorted  dance  records 

1  victrola 
24  prs. boxing  gloves 

8  boxing  headguards 

1  wrestling  mat 


6  footballs 
36  helmets 
36  pr. shoulder  pads 
36  pr.hip  pads 
36  rib  pads 
36  thigh  pads 
36  pr. stockings 
36  sweat  shirts 
36  cotton  jerseys 
12  rolls  adhesive  tape 
injury  pads  and  rubber 
ball  bag 

6  sets  color  jerseys(20ea. ) 


gym  chalk 
emery  paper 
2  table  tennis  sets 
stretcher 
traction  splint 
4  water  pails , sponges 
2  drinking  trays, cups 
12  rolls  adhesive  tape 

First  Aid  supplies 
20  blue  sweat  shirts 
20  red  sweat  shirts 
field  marker 
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Miscellaneous  (Cont'd) 


2  baseball  targets 

6  baseball  batting  posts 

1  gross  8"  spikes 
24  tennis  racquets 

3  doz. tennis  balls 

2  10  and  20  yd. lines 


1  do z. pucks 

4  doz. hockey  sticks 
6  soccer  balls 

2  sets  indoor  bases 
6  footballs 

2  down  markers 


Towel  rental  service,    30,000  towels 
Elementary  Schools  (8) 


For  each  class  room 


Grades  1,2,3 

4  6- inch  playballs 

4  8- inch  playballs 

8  short  jump  ropes 

2  long  jump  ropes 

1  beanboard 
24  beanbags 

4  quoit  stands 
16  rope  quoits 

4  games  jacks 

4  tennis  balls 

4  rubber  Indian  clubs 
assorted  records 
oilcloth  marked  for  games 


For  physical  education  classes 

1  archery  target  and  stand 

3  bows 
12  arrows 

1  set  baseball  bases 

4  baseballs 

1  1st  basemans  mitt 

1  catchers  mitt 

2  chest  protectors 
2  masks 

2  leg  protectors 
16  badminton  racquets 
2  doz. shuttlecocks 

1  paddle  tennis  set 

2  badminton  nets 
2  basketballs 

6  candle pins 
gym  chalk 


Grades  4,5,6 

2  5- inch  playballs 

3  6- inch  playballs 
2  volleyballs 

2  soccer  balls 

1  basketball 

5  short  jump  ropes 

2  long  jump  ropes 
8  tennis  racquets 

(if  courts) 
8  tennis  balls 
1  tether  ball  set 

4  quoit  stands 
16  rope  quoits 

oilcloth  marked  for  games 


6  bats 

1  home  plate 

1  pitchers  rubber 

1  umpires  counter 
6  softball  bats 

12  softballs 

2  softball  masks 
9  quilted  bases 
4  indoor  bases 

20  fielders  gloves 
4  mats 

4  mat  covers 
1  measuring  board 
1  posture  mirror 
1  pump 

8  relay  flags 
8  relay  batons 
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For  physical  education  classes 

2  footballs 
4  hockey  pucks 
6  indian  clubs 

1  50-foot  measuring  tape 

2  baseball  target  frames 
2  volleyballs 

6  wands 

patching  outfit 
2  sets  horseshoes 
1  shovel 

For  after  school  recreation 


(Cont'd) 

2  pr. jumping  standards 
2  soccer  balls 
1  stop  watch 

1  100-foot  measuring  tape 

2  circular  targets 
2  volleyball  nets 

laces 

marking  iron 
1  rake 
1  fork 


Checkers,  chess,  parcheesi,  marbles,  puzzles,  weaving 
frames,  metal  shaping  tools  and  forms,  woodcarving  tools, 
drawing  paper,  construction  cardboard,  scotch  tape, 
crayons,  poster  paints,  brushes,  pencils,  rulers,  croquet, 
shuffle  board,  toys  and  toy  pets,  yarn,  string,  cloth, 
thread,  needles,  thumbtacks,  blindfold,  chalk,  in 
addition  to  physical  education  material. 


Value  of  full  inventories 


Senior  High  School    $11,894.79 

Junior  High  School    4,588.70 

Elementary  schools 

Each  school  .   .  $523.00 

Total,  8  schools    4,184,00 

TOTAL   $20,667.49 


Appropriations  for  Equipment  and  Supplies 

Senior  High  School    $  900.00 

Junior  High  School    300.00 

Elementary  schools    1,000.00 

TOTAL  $  2,200.00 


CHAPTER  VII 


COORDINATION  WITH  NON- SCHOOL  AGENCIES 

"Education  for  Living"  is  the  theme  of  present  day  schools. 
If  a  pupil  is  to  prepare  thoroughly  for  taking  up  his  role  in 
the  life  of  the  community  and  the  world,  he  must  enjoy  many  op- 
portunities of  sharing  the  activities,  the  advantages,  and  the 
interests  of  his  community.     It  is  the  schools  responsibility  to 
extend  the  influence  of  its  five  or  six  hours  contact  with  the 
pupil,  into  the  remaining  hours  of  the  day.    It  is  the  communit- 
ies responsibility  to  bring  to  the  school,  all  the  advantages  of 
the  community  as  a  whole,  not  just  the  school  buildings. 

In  the  interests  of  gaining  every  possible  advantage,  each 
from  the  other,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  school  health  and  phy- 
sical education  department,  to  establish  working  relations  with 
each  agency,  public  or  private,  that  has  an  interest  or  oppor- 
tunity of  influencing  the  school  child.    These  contacts  occur  in 
casual  and  minor  instances,  with  many  different  persons  and 
groups.    Some  of  the  major  opportunities  for  coordination  will 
be  discussed. 

Community  Council,  Health  Division.-  The  organization  of  a 
school  health  council,  composed  of  the  leaders  of  each  branch 
of  activity  that  directly  concerns  itself  with  the  school  pro- 
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gram,  is  explained  in  detail  in  the  report  on  Health  Services. 
This  School  Health  Council  interlocks  with  the  Community 
Council  very  directly,  through  interlocking  memberships,  and 
interests. 

This  relationship  is  especially  helpful  in  promoting  pub- 
lic and  adult  education  in  health  matters,  as  they  affect  the 
school  child.     It  is  an  avenue  of  implanting  in  many  parents 
minds,  the  importance  of  a  healthful  mental  environment  in  the 
home;  a  recognition  of  the  physical  needs  of  the  child  at  home, 
which,  unfortunately,  the  well-to-do  home  does  not  always  excel 
in;  and  it  is  a  means  of  gaining  the  support  and  understanding 
of  the  community  of  the  school  program. 

For  the  pupil,  a  close  coordination  with  the  community 
makes  possible  many  sharing  activities,  such  as  Red  Cross 
drives,  salvage  campaigns,  safety  drives,  and  others  of  a  great- 
ly varied  nature.    The  pupils  learning  of  these  many  community 
activities  is  real  and  lasting  when  his  own  participation  is  in- 
volved.   He  becomes  aware  of  community  health  problems  much  more 
forcefully  than  through  text  books  alone.    The  experiences  he 
enjoys  with  elders  of  the  community  and  with  the  flow  of  life 
in  the  community,  aid  greatly  in  enlarging  his  viewpoint,  in 
seeing  his  personal  responsibility  and  in  accepting  his  civic 
responsibility,  in  health  matters,  and  in  others  as  well. 

Coordination  of  the  School  Health  Council  and  the  Community 
Council,  or  sub-committees  of  the  latter,  makes  possible  the 
discovery  and  treatment  of  health  problems.     Such  problems  migh 
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include  trends  or  fads,  delinquency,  welfare,  child  neglect, 
health  menaces,  legislation  and  safety. 

Recreation,  Park  Department.-  In  Recreation,  this  committee 
sees  a  close  ally,  one  distinguishable  from  the  school  physical 
education  department  by  its  time  and  place  of  operation,  rather 
than  by  its  objectives  or  ideals.    It  recognizes  the  right  and 
duty  of  the  recreation  department  to  interpret  policies  for  it- 
self, but  insofar  as  the  school  physical  education  department  ia 
concerned,  the  relationship  will  be  marked  by  this  feeling  of  a 
partnership  in  many  details. 

This  partnership  feeling  is  as  it  should  be,  for  both  de- 
partments serve  the  same  public,  and  for  the  most  part,  the  same 
individuals.  Both  draw  their  financial  support  from  the  town 
treasury,  which  further  imposes  a  duty  for  economy  and  coordina- 
tion. The  work  of  the  two  departments  should  provide  a  continu- 
ous service  to  "chose  individuals  who  are  affected  by  both  -  con- 
tinuous in  time,  in  policy,  in  progression  of  the  program.  If 
such  continuation  is  really  accomplished,  there  will  not  exist, 
as  does  in  many  communities,  competition  for  the  time,  inter- 
ests, and  loyalty  of  school  children,  or  the  support  of  the 
community.  Duplication  of  effort  will  be  avoided,  and  the 
dangerous  possibility  of  duplication  of  activity  for  the  child 
will  be  avoided.  Several  hours  of  physical  activity  daily  is 
needed  by  the  growing  child,  but  such  activity  cannot  be  too 
severe  or  competitive  for  that  amount  of  time. 

Coordination  implies  a  moral  support,  and  the  acceptance 


of  recreation  personnel  as  partners  rather  than  opponents.  As 
partners,  each  should  boost  the  program  of  the  other  in  all  ways 
possible.    The  school  department  can  greatly  aid,  by  reaching 
the  school  population  by  public  address  systems,  bulletins, 
announcements,  and  talking  up  a  project  that  needs  a  boost.  The 
recreation  department  can  reciprocate  by  adapting  its  interpre- 
tations to  those  of  the  school  insofar  as  seems  desirable.  Con- 
siderable more  freedom  is  possible  in  recreational  activities 
than  in  the  school  program,  but  if  players  language,  sportsman- 
ship, and  behaviour  are  held  to  a  reasonable  standard  in  recrea- 
tional activities,  again  the  service  provided  by  tne  partnership 
will  be  more  continuous. 

Both  recreational  and  physical  education  activities  are 
characterized  by  many  peak  events.    On  such  occasions,  there  is 
a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  two  departments  to  cooperate  by 
pooling  equipment  and  personnel.    This  makes  possible  double 
the  amount  of  skilled  services  at  times  when  all  possible  help 
is  needed.    In  sucn  joint  activities,  perfect  coordination  is 
possible  only  when  credit  for  the  results  is  considered  of 
little  relative  importance .    The  service  to  the  children  and 
grown-ups  of  the  community  is  the  criterion  of  the  value  of 
either  department.    Increased  service,  then,  made  possible  by 
pooled  resources,  aids  both. 

Joint  planning  is  another  characteristic  of  a  partnership, 
The  best  use  of  facilities  and  the  wisest  provision  for  the 
childs  time  can  only  be  made  when  both  departments  know  of  the 
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others  intentions.    The  best  results  from  any  certain  activity- 
can  he  obtained  only  wnen  the  manner  of  teaching  and  conducting 
it  has  been  agreed  upon.    This  agreement  does  not  imply  that  the 
convictions  and  experience  of  any  person  snail  be  sacrificed.  A 
specific  illustration  will  show  the  type  of  cooperation  in  mind. 

In  basketball,  there  are  two  major  styles  of  defensive  play 
One  is  the  Zone  system,  and  the  otner  is  the  Man-for-Man  system. 
The  adherents  of  each  are  usually  rabid  and  loyal.     In  an 
imaginary  town,  one  individual,  with  adequate  basketball  exper- 
ience, may  teach  a  zone  defense,  and  condemn  any  other,  along 
with  the  person  who  champions  it.    And  another  individual, 
coaching  a  man-for-man  defense,  may  encourage  a  disrespect  for 
the  zone  type.    What  about  the  poor  boy,  who  may  have  contacts 
with  both  persons  in  his  basketball  playing?    The  procedure  re- 
commended for  this  and  any  other  difference  in  details  of  pro- 
cedure is  one  of  moral  support,  joint  planning,  and  cooperation. 
Such  a  spirit  might  explain  to  the  boy  in  the  dilemma  described, 
"Mr,  X  uses  a  zone  defense,  I  use  a  man-for-man.    You  are  a 
young  player  -  we  believe  you  will  be  better  able  to  choose  the 
type  best  for  yourself  or  your  team,  if  you  have  experienced 
both.     It  is  not  necessary  to  specialize  this  early  in  your 
career.    You  need  not  be  confused  if  you  remember  that  both  have 
the  same  purpose  -  to  prevent  scoring." 

There  are  recognizable  differences  in  the  operation  of  the 
recreation  program,  and  the  program  of  physical  education.  One 
of  these  is  the  type  of  activity.    The  school  has  the  opportun- 
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ity  of  influencing  nearly  100%  of  its  pupils.    It  would  be  an 
opportunity  wasted  if  training  for  recreational  activities  were 
not  undertaken.    Not  only  can  all  the  youth  thus  be  affected, 
but  in  the  school  there  are  certain  factors  that  contribute  to 
a  learning  situation,  that  is  more  effective  for  the  establish- 
ment of  basic  skills,  than  in  recreation.    Regular  attendance, 
acceptance  of  the  whole  program,  progressive  steps  in  learning, 
attitudes  that  continue  through  the  entire  school  day,  and  con- 
trol of  space,  teachers,  and  equipment,  all  make  of  the  physi- 
cal education  class,  a  better  opportunity  for  instruction  than 
the  recreation  period.    Opportunity  for  actually  playing  the 
game  in  class,  and  a  certain  amount  of  instruction  in  the  recrea- 
tion program  should,  of  course,  be  present.    But  instruction  is 
more  effective  in  the  class,  and  play  is  more  predominant  in 
recreation.    The  range  of  activities  that  recreation  may  draw 
upon,  depends  to  a  considerable  degree,  on  the  inclusion  of  an 
adequate  number  of  activities  that  can  be  used  for  recreation, 
in  the  physical  education  program. 

The  school  is  desirous  of  carrying  on  as  complete  a  progran) 
of  extra-curricular  activities  as  is  possible,  and  forwards  the 
following  arguments  in  support  of  a  priority  on  the  time  and 
interests  of  pupils,  insofar  as  the  school  program  can  operate, 
indoors  or  out. 

First,  the  school  can  reach  more  pupils.    100%  are  avail- 
able for  recreation  training,  and  it  is  not  exaggeration  to  ex- 
pect that  85%  of  Junior  High  School  pupils,  and  50%  of  Senior 
High  students,  can  be  brought  into  an  extra-curricular  activity. 
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The  associations  of  the  school  serve  as  a  binding  force.    If  any 
recreation  program  reached  this  proportion  of  young  people  it 
would  far  surpass  expectations.    Therefore,  it  seems  contrary  to 
good  policy  to  place  any  limit  upon  the  school  program. 

Personnel  is  tne  second  factor  in  support  of  the  priority 
of  the  school  in  an  activities  program.    The  physical  education 
teacher  is  usually  very  well  trained  in  this  line,  and  has  many 
years  of  intensive  experience  in  his  distinct  profession.  He 
understands  and  accepts  educational  principles  and  physical  edu- 
cation objectives.    He  is  acquainted  with  the  player  from  close 
daily  association  with  him.    Ordinarily  this  cannot  be  true  of 
a  recreation  department  personnel,  except  in  limited  individual 
cases . 

A  third  product  of  the  school  program,  is  the  development 
of  loyalty  and  citizenship.    This  is  the  culmination  of  years  of 
indoctrination  and  association  in  the  school  and  especially  in 
physical  education.     Pupils  have  learned  to  come  out  for  the 
team  if  they  had  ability  to  offer,  to  remain  out  for  practices, 
to  submerge  themselves  in  the  interests  of  team  play,  and  to 
fight  for  their  team.    This  team  spirit  is  one  of  the  greatest 
of  American  characteristics,  as  proven  in  the  war.     It  is  felt 
that  youngsters  snoula  have  every  help  in  developing  this  impor- 
tant trait,  and  it  is  felt  that  the  opportunity  for  this  is 
greater  in  the  physical  education  program,  than  in  recreation. 

Therefore,  with  absolutely  no  inference  as  to  relative 
merits  but  ratnei  wiuh  a  recognition  of  the  difference  in  scope 
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of  the  two  departments,  it  is  recommended  that  the  recreation 
department  take  over  at  the  conclusion  or  the  school  program, 
rather  than  to  supplant  it  to  any  degree.    The  conduct  of  dif- 
ferent activities  than  those  or  the  school,  at  the  same  time, 
would  not  ordinarily  oe  considered  competetive  with  the  school 
program,  because  not  all  pupils  are  interested  in  a  single  acti- 
vity, such  as  basketball,  and  the  school  could  not  care  for  all 
pupils,  if  they  were.    The  conduct  of  representative  playground 
athletics  at  the  same  time  as  the  conduct  of  a  school  league 
would  present  some  interference  with  the  objectives  of  the 
school  program. 

The  burden  of  avoiding  competition  between  departments  is 
not  all  on  the  shoulders  of  recreation.    Pupils  time  should  not 
be  so  fully  scheduled  by  the  school,  that  he  cannot  engage  in 
other  activities.     Such  versatility  is  highly  desirable,  and  it 
is  equally  desirable  to  cooperate  to  make  the  recreation  program 
successful.    Planning  in  advance  can  serve  to  share  the  work  be- 
tween departments.     If  a  baseball  league  between  schools 
operates  on  two  set  days  weekly,  these  same  pupils  will  be  free 
on  the  remaining  days.    Conversely,  if  recreation  plans  a  field 
day,  it  would  be  cooperative  to  avoid  a  date  upon  which  other 
plans  have  been  made. 

Police  Department.-  Cooperation  with  the  Police  Department 
is  important  to  health  and  physical  education.     In  the  matter 
of  safety,  especially,  close  team  work  is  beneficial.    The  move- 
ment of  thousands  of  school  children  to  and  from  school  daily 
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requires  both  the  officer  on  the  corner  crossing,  and  the 
teacher  to  support  him.    Safety  education  can  be  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  participation  of  the  Police.    Talks  to  the  school, 
pictures  of  violations,  tagging  of  bicycles,  demonstrations  of 
safe  and  unsafe  habits,  all  are  possible  methods  of  Police  help. 

Perhaps  even  a  more  valuable  contribution  that  can  be  made 
by  the  Police,  is  the  establishment  of  personal  contacts  with 
the  pupil.  A  child  or  youth  will  hesitate  to  commit  an  act 
which  he  knows  will  offend  a  person  whom  he  knows  and  respects. 
Cooperation  between  the  school  and  the  Police  Department  can  do 
much  to  bring  the  man  out  from  behind  the  badge,  and  permit  his 
personal  influence  to  be  felt. 

Boosters  Club.-  The  constitution  of  the  Boosters  Club, 
locally,  states  its  interest  in  stimulating  and  aiding  all 
activities,  of  all  young  people,  in  the  community.     It  specifi- 
cally states  the  intention  of  not  interfering  in  the  conduct  of 
school  affairs. 

Close  cooperation  between  the  school  and  such  an  organiza- 
tion can  serve  to  maintain  these  relationships.  Action  by  an 
interested  group,  in  school  affairs,  can  hardly  avoid  violating 
some  principle  of  school  management,  unless  there  is  a  free 
flow  of  information  and  good  will  between  the  two. 

The  burden  of  the  private  organization,  is  to  inform  it- 
self thoroughly  regarding  school  policies  and  practices  and  to 
act  only  in  accordance  with  them.    The  burden  of  the  school,  is 
to  meet  an  interested  organization  half  way.  Information 
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should  be  made  readily  available.     Independence  should  be  main- 
tained where  desirable,  but  an  opportunity  for  the  expression  of 
a  sense  of  civic  service  should  be  encouraged  and  accepted  wher- 
ever possible.    Proposals  of  the  club  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered on  their  own  merits.    Often  a  "boost"  is  really  needed, 
to  overcome  the  lethargy  of  long  practice,  or  unwarranted  pre- 
judi ce . 

The  Boosters  Club  locally  has  conformed  to  school  policies 
completely,  and  yet  found  many  opportunities  for  services  not 
otherwise  available.    Transportation  for  school  organizations, 
an  assistant  football  coach,  ticket  sales,  sports  dinners,  pro- 
vision of  much  needed  football  parkas,  an  all-around  scholastic 
achievement  prize,  prizes  for  recreation  events,  backing  for  a 
student  social  and  dance,  and  many  other  instances  have  proven 
their  desire  to  "boost"  a  worthy  interest. 

It  is  the  recommendation  of  this  committee  that  such  organi 
zations  as  the  Boosters  be  readily  called  upon  to  aid  in  under- 
takings that  are  desirable  but  temporarily  unable  to  operate; 
that  complete  independence  in  policy  be  maintained  by  the  school 
departments;  that  lobbying  or  influence  shall  not  be  sought  of 
the  Boosters;  and  that  projects  requiring  continuing  financial 
support,  from  the  Boosters'  treasury,  shall  not  be  considered  a 
just  burden, 

American  Legion,  Scouting,  others.-  The  relationship  be- 
tween the  American  Legion  and  the  physical  education  department 
has  been  similar  to  that  of  the  Recreation  Department,  and 
similar  principles  hold.    American  Legion  baseball  and  basket- 
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ball  have  provided  school  boys  with  added  opportunities  to  play. 
Facilities  and  equipment  have  been  loaned  to  some  extent  by  the 
school.    The  school  is  the  reservoir  from  which  the  American 
Legion  team  is  recruited.    The  stimulus  to  make  the  team,  adds 
purpose  to  many  boys  baseball  learning.    Close  cooperation  has 
avoided  competition  for  these  boys,  and  surely  should  continue. 
As  long  as  those  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  American  Legion 
baseball  are  well  acquainted  with  school  policies  and  principles, 
benefits  will  continue  to  be  derived  from  this  relationship. 

The  schools  have  the  highest  regard  for  the  value  of 
Scouting  and  aid  it  in  every  way  possible.    A  closer  association 
of  Scout  leaders  and  the  school  department  might  reveal  other 
avenues  of  coordination.    One  specific  recommendation  is  that 
the  after  school  program  of  the  physical  education  department 
avoid,  so  far  as  is  possible,  conducting  highly  enticing  events 
on  the  days  of  scout  meetings,  and  that  scouting  may  be  able  to 
concentrate  their  meetings  on  days  that  lend  themselves  to  such 
avoidance  of  conflict. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
HEALTHFUL  SCHOOL  ENVIRONMENT 

The  old  controversy  of  Environment  and  Heredity  goes  on, 
much  as  the  controversy  of  the  sequence  of  the  chicken  and  the 
egg.    When  the  relative  importance  of  these  two  factors  is  con- 
sidered in  the  field  of  school  health,  neither  one  need  take  a 
position  of  secondary  importance.    The  environment  is  the 
medium  in  which  the  potentialities  of  the  individual  may  be 
fully  developed.    Without  this  development  the  individual  will 
not  achieve  in  accordance  with  normal  expectations. 

Factors  in  the  school  environment  may  be  physical  in 
nature  -  that  is,  composed  of  material  things,-  ground,  walls, 
water,  air,  manufactured  articles,  and  such;  and  other  factors 
may  influence  the  health  program  through  their  effect  upon  the 
mental  or  psychological  aspects  of  education.    Perhaps  the 
latter  may  more  readily  be  neglected  but  both  are  important. 

This  study  of  Healthful  School  Environment  will  seek  to 
state  principles  and  standards  covering  all  phases  of  environ- 
ment that  can  be  influenced  by  a  good  health  program.    Some  of 
these  principles  may  represent  ideals  rather  than  expected  at- 
tainment.   But  in  the  provision  of  facilities  in  the  future,  and 
in  the  growth  of  the  school  program,  these  ideals,  or  others 
which  may  later  replace  these,  should  be  aimed  at. 
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In  addition  to  general  guiding  principles,  the  work  of  this 
committee  will  not  be  completed  until  a  study  of  local  environ- 
mental factors  has  been  made,  and  the  most  faulty  discoveries 
have  been  recommended  for  attention. 

Physical  Environment 

School  site.-  The  state  requires  that  children  attend 
school  for  certain  hours.    It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
school  to  provide  safe  and  healthful  living  during  these  hours. 
Motor  traffic  is  a  great  hazard,  so  schools  should  be  located 
away  from  business  centers  and  main  highways.    Ample  play  space 
should  permit  pupils  to  enjoy  their  recess  and  physical  educa- 
tion periods  out  of  doors,  in  safety.    Excessive  noise,  smoke, 
and  bad  odors  should  be  eliminated  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
selection  of  the  site. 

School  building  construction  and  care.-  The  protection  of 
childrens  lives  needs  no  argument.    But  frequently  corrective 
action  is  needed  -  to  keep  all  facilities  for  emptying  the 
building  in  good  working  order;  fire-resisting  materials  are 
essential;  fire  extinguishers  in  good  order,  ample  number, 
readily  available,  and  checked  frequently;  and  planning  and 
practice  for  emptying  the  building  quickly  through  use  of  all 
stairs,  elevators,  ramps  and  special  preparations  for  handi- 
capped children. 

Unsanitary  conditions  can  result  from  poor  plumbing  repair, 
injuries  can  result  from  poor  repair  of  furniture  and  parts  of 
the  building,  and  the  condition  of  the  grounds  can  be  responsi- 
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ble  for  many  playground  accidents.    All  should  be  kept  in  the 
best  of  repair. 

Water  supply  and  lavatories.-  The  responsibility  for 
proper  water  supply  does  not  rest  with  the  school  department 
locally.    But  the  availability  of  it  does.    Health  teaching 
stresses  frequent  hand  washing.    Adequate  lavatories,  soap, 
towelling  and  hot  water  should  be  provided  so  that  this  teach- 
ing may  result  in  practical  application.    Such  hand  washing  in 
connection  with  lunches,  also  implies  time  enough  to  spend  the 
few  necessary  minutes  at  the  lavatory  before  eating.  Mirrors 
are  needed  in  lavatories,  adjusted  to  the  height  of  the  pupils. 
Drinking  fountains  should  be  of  a  type  that  prevents  the  mouth 
touching  the  outlet.    Water  should  flow  two  inches  beyond  the 
mouthpiece,  which  should  be  further  guarded  by  a  ring  that  will 
keep  the  mouth  away.    Drainage  from  the  fountain  should  be  into 
a  drainage  pipe,  not  back  to  mix  with  the  outcoming  drinking 
water.    Steps  may  be  necessary  for  smaller  children  to  reach  the 
fountain  properly.    A  responsibility  for  the  cleanliness  of  lava- 
tory, toilet,  and  drinking  facilities  should  be  accepted  by  the 
children. 

Toilet  facilities.-  Toilets  should  be  adequate  for  the 
number  who  may  be  free  to  use  them  at  any  given  time  without  un- 
due delay.    Freedom  from  odors  should  be  guaranteed  by  ventila- 
tion.   Cleanliness  should  be  shared  by  pupils  but  checked  fre- 
quently by  the  custodian.    Adequate  toilet  paper  must  be  gener- 
ously supplied.    Pupil  education  should  result  in  avoiding  abuse 


of  facilities,  or  defacement  of  walls. 

Cleaning  facilities."  Adequate  equipment  and  materials,  and 
janitorial  assistance,  if  necessary,  should  be  provided  to  main- 
tain cleanliness.  Lights  and  windows  should  be  cleaned  frequent 
ly  enough  so  that  their  function  is  not  reduced.  Floors  should 
be  swept  daily,  and  dust  preventer  used.  The  pupils  and  teacher 
should  share  the  responsibility  for  cleanliness  of  the  classroom 
with  the  janitor. 

School  lunch.-  The  place  provided  for  lunch  should  be  plea- 
sant, light,  cheerful,  uncrowded,  and  located  well  for  accessi- 
bility and  performance  of  services.    Time  allowed  for  lunch 
should  be  adequate  for  unhurried  eating,  washing  the  hands  be- 
fore eating  and  picking  up  litter  and  dishes  after.    A  minimum 
of  30  minutes  is  recommended  for  lunch  periods  in  a  one  session 
school,  and  lj  hours  in  schools  where  children  go  home  for 
lunch.    The  food  served  should  conform  to  health  teachings  in 
nutrition,  and  the  choice  of  food  by  the  pupil  should  be  in- 
fluenced toward  a  balanced  meal.    The  same  encouragement  should 
be  given  to  bringing  a  balanced  lunch  from  home,  or  augmenting 
it  at  school.    Social  freedom  should  prevail,  so  that  any  pupil 
may  feel  free  to  bring  his  lunch,  augment  it,  or  buy  it  at 
schoel.    Social  freedom  should  further  exist,  so  that  the  lunch 
hour  will  be  a  beneficial  social  experience. 

Health  room.-  A  room  should  be  set  aside  in  each  school, 
for  a  health  headquarters.    Facilities  for  temporary  isolation, 
examination  of  pupils  returning  from  absence,  treatment  of 


temporary  illness  or  emergency,  and  equipment  and  materials  for 
examinations  should  be  maintained.    The  space  should  permit  ac- 
commodations for  a  normal  group  of  waiting  patients,  for  parent- 
teacher  conferences,  and  for  materials  incident  to  the  health 
program  of  the  school.    Toilet  and  lavatory  facilities  are  neces 
sary.    Faucets  should  be  of  the  type  that  continue  running,  so 
that  nurses  hands  may  be  free  (as  opposed  to  the  spring  type 
faucet  that  must  be  held  open). 

Rest  facilities.-  The  classroom  is  recommended  for  general 
rest  periods,  although  facilities  are  far  from  ideal.  Building 
paper  unrolled  on  the  floor  will  protect  clothing  and  can  be  re- 
rolled.  Temperature  should  be  controlled  so  that  at  floor  level 
it  is  not  below  68  degrees,  and  drafts  are  avoided.  A  relaxation 
period  for  upper  grades  can  of  course  be  scheduled  without  these 
difficulties.  The  health  room  may  be  used  for  special  cases, 
for  rest  during  the  school  day.  Rest  should  be  looked  upon  as 
an  educational  method,  rather  than  an  emergency  measure. 

Teachers  should  be  provided  with  an  opportunity  for  rest 
during  the  day,  either  at  stated  intervals  or  when  the  need  is 
felt  i or  a  loosening  of  the  tension  whicn  accrues  with  succes- 
sive hours  of  teaching.    Through  a  building  assistant,  or  a 
schedule  which  permits  a  break  of  at  least  one  period  a  day, 
such  rest  periods  should  be  provided.    A  comfortable,  quiet, 
pleasantly  furnished  room  should  be  provided,  with  toilet  and 
lavatory  facilities.    This  committee  feels  that  the  privilege 
of  smoking  should  not  be  denied  habitual  smokers,  providing  it 


is  done  in  the  teachers  room. 

The  classroom.-  Adequate  space  is  recommended  so  that  cloth 
ing,  especially  when  wet,  can  be  aired  and  dried  properly  before 
again  using.    Generous  shelving,  cabinets  and  closet  space  is 
needed  so  that  papers,  books  and  miscellaneous  articles  will  not 
be  piled  in  a  manner  to  distract  from  the  atmosphere  of  good 
housekeeping  that  a  classroom  should  represent.    Bulletin  boards 
ample  reading  tables,  bookshelves,  special  worktables  when  need- 
ed, are  recommended  to  promote  pupil  interest,  activity  and  par- 
ticipation.   Neatness  of  windowshades,  good  repair  of  all  furni- 
ture, and  neatness  of  the  teachers  desk  help  create  that  desire 
for  orderliness  in  pupils  which  is  so  desirable.    Floors  should 
be  smooth  but  not  slippery,  and  free  from  oil  or  other  soiling 
materials. 

Furniture Desks  should  be  movable  and  adjustable,  and 
fitted  to  each  pupil  at  least  twice  a  year.    The  responsibility 
for  this  adjustment  should  rest  with  the  classroom  teacher,  who 
should  have  the  ready  assistance  of  the  health  or  physical 
director,  and  of  the  janitor.    Children  should  be  seated  with 
full  consideration  for  speech  or  hearing  defects.    Plenty  of 
opportunity  for  moving  about  should  be  provided  every  pupil. 
Much  of  the  success  of  posture  efforts  depends  upon  periodic 
rest,  properly  fitting  furniture  and  the  example  and  inspira- 
tion of  the  teacher. 

A  mirror,  hung  on  a  closet  door,  will  encourage  neatness  in 
hair  and  dress.    A  washbowl  is  recommended  for  each  room,  so 
that  the  many  admonitions  for  clean  hands  may  be  made  a  reality. 
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Lighting.-  Adequacy  of  lighting  should  be  determined  by  the 
use  of  a  light  meter,  which  should  register  10  candles  at  all 
places  where  reading  or  writing  is  to  be  done.    Increased  window 
area,  improved  paint,  opening  of  shades,  trimming  of  outdoor 
foliage,  can  be  made  to  increase  illumination.    Glare  should  be 
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avoided  by  the  use  of  dull  blackboards,  furniture  finish  which 
does  not  shine,  and  by  orienting  the  seats  so  that  light  does  not 
shine  directly  in  the  eyes.    Fluorescent  lights  are  recommended 
for  use  when  artificial  illumination  becomes  necessary. 

Ventilation  and  heating.-  It  is  recognized  that  the  best 
type  of  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  has  been  obtained  for 
our  schools,  in  the  light  of  up-to-date  engineering.    It  is  re- 
cognized as  well,  that  janitorial  controls  are  maintained  as 
carefully  as  possible.    Nevertheless,  many  conditions  of  heating 
and  lighting  exist  which  are  not  in  accord  with  the  anticipated 
results  of  such  equipment.    It  is  recommended  that  ceasless 
effort  and  study  continue  to  the  end  that  many  of  the  undesir- 
able conditions  may  be  eliminated. 

temperature  in  different  rooms  (excessively  high  temperatures  on 
the  sunny  side,  extremely  cold  temperatures  in  a  room  across  the 
corridor);  drafts  in  certain  parts  of  the  room;  noisy  and  nerve- 
draining  noises  in  ventilating  equipment;  lack  of  freshness  from 
moving  changing  air. 

A  thermometer  should  be  placed  at  body  height,  and  tempera- 
tures should  be  maintained  between  68  and  70  degrees  in  class- 

rooms.    Playrooms  should  be  at  65  degrees,  and  gymnasiums  at  58 
degrees.    It  is  desirable  to  promote  temperature  and  ventilation 
consciousness,  but  not  to  the  degree  of  promoting  fussiness.  The 
body  should  become  accustomed  to  adjustment  to  slight  changes. 
Heat  should  be  controlled  early  enough  in  the  morning  so  that 
the  above  standards  are  met  at  the  opening  of  school. 

Mental  Environment 

Contribution  of  persons  and  groups.-  Every  material  advan- 
tage, the  best  of  facilities,  the  most  ideal  course  of  study,  do 
not  guarantee  trie  best  functioning  of  the  educational  system.  A 
poor  classroom  floor  is  of  less  consequence  than  a  homey  atmos- 
phere.   A  high  salary  scale  is  less  important  than  a  feeling  of 
sharing  the  educational  venture  between  teacher  and  superinten- 
dent.   And  a  community  that  surrounds  its  children  with  every 
educational  advantage,  helps  less  than  a  feeling  of  close  part- 
nership between  the  school  and  home. 

The  term  "Mental  Health"  has  suffered  much  from  ambiguity, 
perhaps  because  much  of  it  is  composed  of  intangible  and  im- 
material factors.    Buz  mental  health  is  not  just  the  opposite 
of  mental  illness  -  it  is  a  condition  characterized  by  positive, 
dynamic  contributions.    As  it  relates  to  the  school  health  pro- 
gram, such  contributions  can  be  made  by  the  teacher,  the  pupil, 
the  parent,  the  administrator  and  the  community. 

It  is  with  great  risk  of  omitting  many,  many  vital  points, 
that  suggestive  topics  are  listed  for  each  of  the  groups  named 


above.    At  best  these  topics  can  indicate  the  nature  of  factors 
which  influence  the  mental  environment  of  the  school  program. 
The  Teacher. - 

1.  Tries  to  be  a  friendly  person,  readily  winning  the 
confidence  of  her  pupils  and  giving  them  a  sense  of 
security. 

2.  Tries  to  maintain  poise  and  self-control  which  en- 
ables her  to  always  handle  difficult  situations 
with  ease  and  firmness. 

3.  Tries  to  rise  above  the  irritations  and  nerve 
strain  incident  to  teaching. 

4.  Understands  the  nature  and  needs  of  her  children, 
not  as  a  group,  but  as  individual  persons. 

5.  Conducts  her  classes  according  to  the  abilities  and 
limitations  of  her  pupils,  rather  than  according  to 
a  course  of  study. 

6.  Creates  many  opportunities  for  each  pupil  to  ex- 
press himself  and  to  gain  a  sense  of  individual 
achievement. 

7.  Is  fair  and  impartial  to  all  pupils. 

8.  Always  handles  difficulties  in  the  light  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  pupils  mind,  not  according  to  her 
personal  feelings. 

9.  Consecrates  herself  to  the  highest  type  of  service 
to  her  pupils,  such  service  without  servility  but 
for  the  pupils  most  desired  all-around  development. 

10.  Maintains  her  own  good  physical  condition,  through 
an  annual  examination  and  corrective  measures  where 
indicated,  and  through  a  manner  of  living  conducive 
to  good  health. 

11.  Dresses  attractively  and  with  good  taste. 

12.  Is  good  company  in  any  £roup,  and  exemplifies  her 
ideals. 

13.  Shares  in  community  activities,  giving  of  her  ser- 
vices, and  extending  her  acquaintances. 

14.  Regards  her  fellow  workers,  parents  and  pupils,  as 
fellow  human  beings. 

15.  Maintains  a  spirit  of  intellectual  growth  and  pro- 
gress. 

The  Pupil. - 

1.  Appreciates  the  value  of  being  alert  and  responsive, 

2.  Understands  the  importance  of  maintaining  good  phy- 
sical condition,  and  to  this  end,  willingly  follows 
rules  ror  sleeping,  eating,  rest,  proper  clothing 
and  recreation. 

3.  Accepts  assigned  responsibilities  and  carries  them 
out  faithfully. 


4.  Participates  in  a  spirit  of  fair  play,  is  compan- 
ionable, and  his  choise  of  comments  and  tone  of 
voice  in  play  are  not  objectionable, 

5.  Has  confidence  in  himself,  and  takes  an  active  part 
in  overcoming  his  own  difficulties. 

6.  Does  not  feel  he  is  being  discriminated  against, 
does  not  reel  sorry  for  himself, 

7.  Avoids  accepting  false  standards  of  conduct,  due  to 
pressure  of  companions. 

8.  Maintains  a  neat  and  pleasing  appearance, 

9.  Protects  nis  own  property  and  the  property  of 
others. 

10.  Gives  nis  best  effort  to  every  task. 

11.  Displays  cheerfulness,  a  sense  of  humor,  and  con- 
trol over  excessive  display  of  emotion. 

12.  Can  oe  trusted  when  supervision  is  removed,  and 
handle  money  or  valuables  carefully. 

13.  Accepts  and  cooperates  with  necessary  rules  of  con- 
duct, realizes  the  necessity  for  obedience. 

The  Parent. - 

1.  Gives  tnc  pupil  as  good  a  physical  background  tor 
scnool  as  possible,  with  nourishment,  physical 
habits,  and  physical  deiects  receiving  all  neces- 
sary attention. 

2.  Prepares  the  cnila  ior  school  through  social  and 
emotional  training.    Independence  from  parent,  re- 
straints in  playing  witn  otners,  compliance  with 
people,  animals  and  objects,  a  calm  but  active 
manner,  all  help  make  the  childs  entry  into  school 
easier. 

3.  During  school  years,  helps  at  home  in  developing 
the  individuality  of  the  child  by  providing  him 
with  many  experiences  in  which  to  grow.    Gives  him 
suitable  responsibilities,  suitable  spending  money, 
and  helps  him  in  handling  these. 

4.  Helps  develop  habits  of  neatness,  care  of  clothing, 
property,  and  observance  of  health  rules. 

5.  Provides  security,  affection,  a  sense  of  achieve- 
ment, and  a  feeling  of  belonging  to  the  family. 

6.  Conducts  own  life  in  a  manner  which  will  instill 
right  ideals  in  children. 

7.  Maintains  an  atmosphere  of  emotional  stability  in 
the  home. 

8.  Allows  the  child  to  live  his  own  life,  rather  than 
a  synthetic  existence  based  upon  impossible  stan- 
dards. 

9.  Provides  adequately  for  childs  physical  needs,  and 
surrounds  him  with  ample  opportunities  for  intellec- 
tual growth. 
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10.  Welcomes  childs  friends  in  the  home,  and  is  con- 
siderate of  their  nature  and  needs. 

11.  Does  not  confuse  over-indulgence  with  parental  duty. 

12.  Maintains  good  relationships  with  the  school  and 
teacher.    Considers  the  teacher  as  a  partner  who 
has  some  definite  contributions  to  make  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  child. 

13.  Respects  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher.  Never 
tries  to  force  parental  will  into  a  situation  that 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  school.  Seeks  no  ex- 
ceptions for  the  child  except  those  based  upon  ex- 
ceptional conditions  of  health  or  necessity. 

14.  Cooperates  with  routine  procedures  of  the  school, 
such  as  reports,  excuses,  examinations,  bulletins. 

15.  Visits  the  school  on  special  occasions,  and  in- 
dividually upon  arrangement.    Shares  an  interest  in 
the  school  with  their  child. 

The  School  Committee  and  Administrator. - 

1.  Conducts  the  activities  of  the  school  department 
for  the  benefit  of  the  school  child. 

2.  Maintains  working  conditions  for  all  employees  that 
will  result  in  the  greatest  benefit  for  the  child. 

3.  Establishes  a  salary  schedule  that  eliminates 
personal  bias. 

4.  Gives  every  teacher  an  opportunity  to  advance. 

5.  Tries  to  make  possible  for  every  teacher,  a  feeling 
of  achievement. 

6.  Maintains  policies  that  are  consistent  and  depend- 
able as  they  affect  employees. 

7.  Makes  it  possible  for  every  teacher  to  influence 
the  total  program  of  the  school  department  through 
democratic  supervision  and  participation. 

8.  Makes  appointments  upon  merit,  and  dismissals  for 
definite  failings  made  known  to  the  teacher.  Noti- 
fies of  impending  dismissal  as  early  as  possible  in 
the  school  year. 

9.  Assists  teachers  to  advance  professionally,  outside 
of  the  system  if  so  desired. 

10.  Provides  a  sense  of  security  through  adequate  sick 
leave,  tenure,  retirement  and  other  accepted 
practices. 

11.  Maintains  avenues  of  approach  for  teacher  confer- 
ences with  superior  officers. 

12.  Aids  the  teachers  in  determining  upon  a  course  of 
instruction  and  a  course  of  management  policies, 
and  backs  the  teacher  faithfully  in  this  course. 

13.  Strives  to  promote  the  cause  of  education,  and  the 
cause  of  the  teacher, 

14.  Maintains  a  humane  attitude  regarding  the  human 
traits  of  teachers. 
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15.  Avoids  unjust  demands  upon  teachers,  in  terms  of 
pupil- load  or  assigned  time-strives  to  establish 
acceptable  schedules,  programs,  routine  procedures. 

The  Community.-  This  refers  to  government,  public  and  pri- 
vate organizations,  and  individuals  who  may  be  concerned  with 
the  schools  for  other  reasons  than  being  a  parent  of  a  school 
child. 

1.  Recognizes  the  importance  of  education  in  perpet- 
uating the  institution  of  democracy. 

2.  Takes  an  active  part  in  becoming  acquainted  with 
educational  matters. 

3.  Seeks  to  eliminate  from  school  management,  any  per- 
sonal, political,  or  selfish  motives. 

4.  Supports  the  educational  system  consistently  and 
loyally . 

5.  Seeks  to  remove  from  the  community,  factors  that 
are  harmful  to  youth  development. 

6.  Enacts  favorable  ordnances,  and  restrains  unfavor- 
able movements  or  activities. 

7.  Lends  the  coordination  of  all  public  agencies  with 
the  school  department. 

8.  Makes  a  welcome  status  for  the  teacher  in  the 
community.    Strives  to  make  her  lot,  her  standard 
of  living,  her  opportunities  for  self-expression, 
correspond  to  the  position  she  occupies  in  the 
development  of  the  school  children. 

9.  Encourages  educational  experiences  by  pupils  in  the 
community. 

10.  Provides  recreational  facilities  and  leadership  for 
youth . 

11.  Provides  ample  financial  support  for  facilities, 
materials,  equipment, ,and  teachers,  in  keeping  with 
a  sensible  evaluation  of  such  needs. 

12.  Does  not  demand  superlative  development  of  one 
phase  of  education  at  the  risk  of  other  factors 
(such  as  athletics). 

13.  Is  not  intolerant  of  a  teacher  who  is  not  superla- 
tive . 

14.  Permits  unobstructed  handling  of  school  matters  by 
those  elected  or  appointed  to  handle  them. 

Organization  of  the  School  Day 
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General  arrangements.-  There  is  greater  and  greater  pres- 
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sure  developing  regarding  the  length  of  the  school  day  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  material  that  it  is  desired  to  be  taught  on 
the  other.    The  science  of  analyzing  pupil  capacities  and 
achievement  through  testing,  has  brought  about  a  situation  in 
which  the  ratings  attained  by  one  school  system  are  automatical- 
ly placed  in  competition  with  those  of  the  general  field.  And 
ratings  in  one  subject  are  brought  into  comparison  with  those  of 
another  subject,  within  the  same  school  system.    Further  detail- 
ed analysis  shows  deficiencies  in  one  phase  of  a  certain  subject, 
as  compared  with  other  phases.    This  all  brings  about  a  highly 
intensified  and  skillful  improvement  in  achievement  in  subject 
matter,  by  applying  time  and  effort  where  improvement  is  most 
needed.    Does  this  intensity  of  instruction  tend  to  shift  the 
emphasis  from  the  pupil  toward  the  subject?    Does  the  pressure 
upon  academic  achievement  sometimes,  at  least,  tend  to  detract 
from  the  optimum  all  around  development  of  the  child?    If  these 
academic  subjects  tend  to  reduce  the  opportunity  for  rich  ex- 
periences in  living,  and  with  an  opportunity  for  developing  a 
wholesome  personality  and  a  healthy  body,  then  counter- pressure 
is  due. 

The  school  day  should  be  of  such  length  that  pupils  will 
not  be  drained  of  energy  at  its  close.    This  can  be  brought 
about  by  proper  arrangement  of  the  school  day.    Each  age  group 
has  a  varying  capacity  for  sedentary  work,  and  within  each 
class,  individuals  will  vary  in  this  ability.    The  length  of 
the  class  periods  should  be  adjusted  to  meet  varying  character- 
istics.   The  activities  within  the  class  period  should  be  arrang- 


ed  to  avoid  protracted  concentration.    Provision  should  be  made 
for  rest,  for  relaxation,  and  for  play,  to  break  up  long  periods 
of  classroom  study.    In  lower  grades,  an  hour  is  too  long  a  time 
for  a  child  to  sit  and  concentrate  on  lessons.    Short  relief 
periods  should  be  used  at  hour  intervals.    Near  middle  of  the 
morning  and  afternoon  sessions,  a  recess  period  of  free  play 
should  be  enjoyed  by  all  pupils.    The  length  of  this  recess 
should  be  sufficient  to  allow  for  dressing  and  undressing  in 
winter  weather,  plus  an  extended  period  of  activity,  which 
leaves  the  pupils  slightly  tired,  their  circulation  and  respira- 
tion appreciably  heightened,  and  their  spirits  at  a  high  level. 

The  physical  education  period  sftould  be  given  time  allot- 
ment entirely  independent  of  these  recesses,  and  if  facilities 
permit,  should  be  scheduled  an  hour  away  from  recess,  so  that 
the  advantage  of  another  break  in  the  school  day  may  be  best 
utilized.    The  first  hour  of  the  day,  and  the  first  half -hour  of 
the  afternoon  sessions,  are  the  best  times  for  study.  There- 
fore, it  is  desirable  to  avoid  scheduling  physical  education  for 
these  periods.    Physical  education  just  before  dismissal  in  the 
morning  or  the  afternoon,  is  not  objectionable  for  any  reason 
except  that  some  of  the  advantage  of  a  break  in  the  day  is  not 
fully  utilized  with  academic  work  on  just  one  side  of  the  break. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  desirable  to  precede  dismissal  with  one 
of  the  social  activities,  in  order  that  a  good  feeling  about 
school  may  be  heightened  by  such  social  and  emotional  activities 

Special  rest  periods  may  be  advisable  for  children  just  re- 
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turning  to  school  after  an  illness,  or  for  chronically  deficient 
children.    In  such  cases,  rest  should  he  the  first  consideration, 
rather  than  making  up  lost  work.    Good  work  cannot  be  done  when 
the  pupil  is  tired,  and  pressure  at  such  times  may  lead  to  more 
serious  or  permanent  physical  strain. 

Bus  transportation  presents  another  problem  from  the  stand- 
point of  health.    One  phase  of  this  problem  hardly  needs  comment 
-  children  should  certainly  not  be  subjected  to  such  inhumane 
treatment  as  being  obliged  to  stand  outside  the  building  waiting 
for  the  "opening"  bell.    Yet  this  has  been  observed  in  another 
community.    If  because  of  scarcity  of  busses,  or  money  to  pay 
for  them,  pupils  arrive  at  the  building  early,  they  certainly 
must  be  made  welcome,  and  in  a  building  ready  to  receive  them  - 
heated  and  cleaned. 

Supervision  of  playgrounds  and  indoor  facilities  should  be 
provided  before  school,  during  recess,  and  after  dismissal.  The 
opportunity  for  play  with  other  children,  is  not  too  frequently 
possible  on  an  individual  basis  during  the  school  day.    A  pro- 
gram of  activities,  based  upon  the  preference  and  needs  of  the 
children,  is  of  freat  value  in  providing  some  of  the  extra  hours 
of  play  so  necessary  for  a  childs  development. 

Opening  session.-  The  beginning  of  the  school  day  should  be 
a  happy  period,  in  order  that  it  may  develop  wholesome  attitudes 
toward  the  balance  of  the  day.  The  teacher  can  do  much  to  make 
a  shy  or  underprivileged  child  feel  welcome  and  glad  to  be  in 
school.  A  smile  for  the  little  ones  is  a  splendid  start  for 
both  pupil  and  teacher,  if  the  teacher  is  sincere,  and  physical- 
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ly  and  emotionally  prepared  for  the  opening  of  her  school  day. 

This  is  the  time  to  check  on  the  physical  condition  of  each 
pupil,  and  detect  any  signs  of  illness.    Any  method  that  will 
reduce  the  formality  of  "morning  inspection"  will  be  of  that 
much  greater  value,  hut,  however,  the  need  for  careful  scrutiny 
must  not  suffer. 

It  is  highly  important  to  detect  signs  of  contagion  and 
provide  comfortable  isolation  immediately  upon  entering  school. 
Then,  if  when  the  school  nurse  is  called,  suspicion  remains, 
prompt  return  to  the  home  should  be  made.    There  should  be  no 
thought  of  perfect  attendance,  if  any  degree  of  illness  must  be 
disregarded  in  achieving  it.     If  a  written  excuse  from  home  is 
required  after  an  absence,  adherence  to  mechanical  rules  should 
never  permit  a  weakened  child  to  again  suffer  exposure  and  physi- 
cal strain,  by  going  back  home  for  such  a  note. 

Pupils  may  participate  in  opening  exercises  to  good  advan- 
tage.   Readings,  dramatizations,  songs,  verses,  reports,  nature 
observations,  all  bring  pupils  into  a  warm  and  effective  re- 
lationship with  each  other  and  with  the  teacher. 

Incentives  can  be  employed  to  bring  about  prompt  prepara- 
tion for  classes,  neatness  in  disposing  of  clothing,  rubbers, 
etc.,  and  a  readiness  to  receive  instruction. 

Arrangement  of  class  periods.-  From  the  standpoint  of  men- 
tal health,  it  is  felt  that  departmentalization  should  be  avoid- 
ed in  the  elementary  grades  as  much  as  possible.    It  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  of  a  normal  child  obtaining  a  balanced  person- 


ality,  all-around  development,  and  a  unified  outlook  upon  life, 
if  he  is  divided  into  seven  or  eight  segments  upon  entering 
school.    Just  imagine  the  confusion  in  his  own  mind  as  he  has  to 
become  accustomed  to  this  number  of  different  voices,  different 
standards  of  conduct,  different  methods  of  instruction  and  often- 
times contradictory  statements.'    This  is  even  more  a  handicap  in 
the  primary  grades  than  in  intermediate  grades. 

The  exceptions  most  likely  to  occur  in  the  alternative  plan, 
are  in  the  so-called  special  subjects.    The  abilities  of  many  of 
the  best  pupils,  in  art,  music,  or  physical  education,  frequent- 
ly surpass  the  knowledge  of  the  elementary  classroom  teacher. 
This  should  not  cause  specialized  instruction  in  the  first  four 
grades.    In  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  if  the  classroom  teacher 
does  not  possess  outstanding  experience  and  teaching  ability  in 
these  subjects,  it  may  be  desirable  to  permit  special  teachers 
to  carry  out  the  program. 

When  special  teachers  enter  a  classroom  program,  they 
should  adjust  their  approach,  their  method,  their  psychology, 
and  their  vocabulary,  to  that  of  the  classroom.    In  other  re- 
spects also,  the  visiting  teacher  should  exert  every  effort  to 
enter  as  unobtrusively  as  possible,  to  avoid  seeming  contradic- 
tory statements  or  methods,  and  to  make  the  teacher  and  the 
pupils  feel  that  uiey  have  had  a  welcome  visitor  rather  than  a 
disturbing  intruder. 

Returning  to  the  classroom  teacher,  the  work  of  the  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  sessions  should  be  balanced,  with  the  more 
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exacting  work  scheduled  in  the  morning.    More  difficult  subjects 
should  be  placed  early  in  the  morning  or  the  afternoon  sessions  . 
Similar  subjects,  like  writing  and  drawing,  phonics  and  work 
stu<fy,  reading  and  literature,  should  be  scheduled  so  that  they 
do  not  follow  eacn  other.    Memory  work,  such  as  spelling  and 
grammar  should  follow  a  period  of  relaxation.    Close  mental  work 
and  work  involving  motor  activity  should  alternate  for  the  best 
relief  for  both  types.    Class  discussion,  club  meetings,  social 
activities,  serve  as  relaxation  periods. 

Healthful  School  Environment  Check  List 

The  help  of  each  classroom  teacher  is  sought  in  surveying 
factors  in  our  schools  which  influence  the  mental  and  physical 
health  of  pupils  and  teachers.    Various  factors  are  listed  which 
are  generally  considered  to  have  such  an  influence.    These  lists 
will  be  suggestive  as  to  what  constitutes  healthful  school  en- 
vironment.   Additional  topics  may  be  written  in. 

Rather  than  ask  a  rating  or  other  definite  comment  on  each 
item,  it  is  felt  that  the  topic  alone  will  cause  you  to  comment 
favorably  or  unfavorably.    A  summary  of  these  comments  will  in- 
dicate strong  points  and  weak  points.    Tne  latter  will  be  recom- 
mended for  improvement.    This  is  your  opportunity  to  express 
your  disapproval  of  any  phase  of  school  management,  or  to  give 
your  suggestions  for  cnanges. 

Comments  are  completely  anonymous.    You  and  your  pupils 
have  the  most  to  gain  by  drawing  attention  to  conditions.  Please 
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comment  freely. 


Physical  Environment 


School  site.- 

Away  from  main  highway? 
Away  from  business  center? 
Free  from  odors,  noises? 
Ample  play  space? 

Satisfactorily  surfaced  and  graded? 

School  building. - 

Fire  resistant? 
Fire  controls  ready? 
Fire  extinguishers  ready? 
Removal  of  children  easy? 
Building  in  £ood  repair? 


Washing  facilities 


Adequate  drinking  fountains? 
Fountains  of  right  type? 
Fountains  can  be  reached  by  all? 
Washing  facilities  adequate? 
Soap,  hot  water,  towelling  provided? 
Time  permitted  for  washing? 
Pupils  instructed  in  sanitation? 
Pupils  share  responsibility  for  cleanliness  of 
fixtures? 


Toilet  facilities.- 


At  least  1  toilet  for  20  children? 
Toilets  clean,  odorless? 
Walls  free  from  marks? 
Adequate  toilet  paper  supplied? 
Frequent  check  by  janitor? 


Cleaning.- 

Adequate  materials  and  help  for  janitor? 
Lights  and  windows  clean? 
Rooms  cleaned  daily? 
Dust  preventor  used? 
Floors  not  too  slippery? 
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Litter  kept  picked  up? 
Responsibility  shared  by  pupils? 


Classroom* - 


Is  room  a  happy  place? 

Atmosphere  restful,  homelike? 

Adequate  clothing  space? 

Adequate  bookshelves,  reading  space? 

Bulletin,  blackboards? 

Condition  of  floors? 

Mirror  in  classroom? 


Furniture . - 


Seats  and  desks  movable? 
Seats  well  adjusted? 
Teachers  desk  neat? 
Windows  clear  of  obstruction? 
Knick-knacks  avoided? 

Visual,  hearing  defects  considered  in  seating? 
Table  for  work  projects? 


Lighting.- 

Each  desk  clear  light,  no  glare? 

Shades  adjustable  from  middle? 

Shades  rolled  when  not  needed? 

Body  shadows  avoided? 

Blackboards  non-glaring? 

Sun  spots  avoided? 

Teacher  does  not  stand  in  window? 

Teacher  free  to  use  adequate  electricity? 

Light  bulbs  covered,  non-glaring? 

Illumination  adequate,  right  type? 

Illumination  meter-tested? 

Seats  facing  best  direction? 


Heating  and  ventilating* - 

Temperature  68-70? 
Thermometer  at  body  height? 
Ventilation  properly  controlled? 
Drafts  avoided? 
Over-fuss iness  avoided? 

Recognition  of  individual  differences  in  ability 

to  resist  colds? 
Type  of  heating  system  satisfactory? 
Control  of  heating  system  satisfactory? 
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Health  roora.- 


Health  room  for  nurse? 
Rest  room  for  pupils? 
Rest  room  for  teachers? 
First  aid  supplies? 
Weighing  scales? 
Equipment  for  examinations? 


Playground. - 

Adequate  playground  space? 
Equipment  so  all  can  play? 
Activities  planned,  directed? 
Recesses  free  play? 
Supervision  adequate? 
Recess  out  of  doors? 

Play  contributes  to  social  development? 

Shade  on  playground? 

Drinking  fountain  on  playground? 

Protection  around  swings? 

Dangerous  activities  well  located? 

Windows  covered  where  necessary? 

Surface  suited  to  use? 


Mental  Environment 

The  Teacher.-  It  is  not  suggested  that  you  rate  yourself, 
or  be  rated  by  another.    The  list  of  factors  under  this  heading 
is  included  because  the  factors  influencing  mental  health  would 
not  otherwise  be  complete.    This  list  is  included  for  its  sug- 


gestive value  to  all  teachers. 


Maintains  as  good  physical  condition  as  possible. 
Cares  for  eyes,  nose,  teeth,  throat,  posture. 
Undergoes  annual  medical  examination,  correction. 
Gets  adequate  rest,  relaxation,  recreation. 
Cultivates  good  speaking  voice,  good  language. 
Develops  poise,  confidence,  self-control,  reserve. 
Dresses  attractively  and  with  good  taste. 
Is  balanced  socially,  and  at  ease  in  all  company. 
Is  good  company  and  exemplifies  her  ideals. 

Pupil  relationship.- 

Maintains  attractive ,  clean,  neat  classroom. 
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Makes  classroom  a  place  children  like  to  be  in. 

Understands  the  natures  and  needs  of  her  children. 

Is  sympathetic  and  interested  in  her  children. 

Conducts  her  classes  according  to  the  limitations  and 
capabilities  of  her  pupils. 

Is  fair  and  impartial  to  all  pupils. 

Creates  many  opportunities  for  each  pupil  to  express 
his  interests  and  personality,  and  to  accomplish 
some  worthy  achievement. 

Is  a  friendly  person,  winning  the  confidence  of  her 
pupils,  and  giving  them  a  sense  of  security. 

Avoids  sarcasm,  harshness,  continual  criticizm. 

Administers  necessary  disciplinary  correction  with 
firmness  and  fairness. 

Prepares  lessons  in  advance  for  most  effective  teach- 
ing. 

Consecrates  herself  to  the  highest  type  of  service  to 
her  pupils. 

Community  relationships. - 

Considers  parent  a  partner  in  childs  development. 
Promotes  parental  visits,  and  accepts  invitations  to 

visit  the  home. 
Maintains  best  contact  with  home  through  reports, 

bulletins,  events,  daily  contact  through  pupil. 
Is  proud  of  her  calling,  and  maintains  professional 

ethics. 

Keeps  the  home  and  community  informed  of  school  needs 
and  school  activities. 

Shares  in  community  activities  of  all  types. 

Is  circumspect  but  human  in  public. 

Regards  her  fellow- workers,  pupils,  parents  and  per- 
sons in  the  community  as  fellow  human  beings. 

Maintains  a  spirit  of  intellectual  growth. 

The  pupil.- 

Is  happy,  alert,  responsive? 

In  good  physical  condition? 

Is  well  behaved? 

Readily  accepts  responsibility? 

Shows  a  spirit  of  fair  play? 

Is  considerate  of  others? 

Does  not  follow  poor  leadership? 

Does  not  feel  persecuted? 

Is  neat  and  clean? 

Takes  care  of  own  and  school  property? 
Gives  his  best  effort  to  all  tasks? 
Can  be  trusted  without  supervision? 
Accepts  and  benefits  from  correction? 
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Complies  with  necessary  rules? 

Practices  health  rules? 

Out  of  school  interests  are  healthy? 

Does  not  smoke,  swear,  cheat,  steal? 

Mixes  well  with  schoolmates? 

Prepares  lessons  well? 

Participates  in  class  activities? 

Does  not  bully  or  shirk? 

Maintains  good  posture? 

Shows  a  good  state  of  nutrition? 

The  School  Day. - 

Length  of  day  suitable  to  various  grades? 

Length  of  class  periods  suitable? 

Provision  for  rest  periods? 

Provision  of  recesses? 

Adequate  time  for  lunch? 

Time  for  washing  before  lunch? 

Time  for  rest  after  lunch? 

Reduced  activity  after  lunch? 

Building  ready  for  early  arrivals? 

Playground  supervised? 

Activity  mixed  with  study  and  recitation? 

Similar  types  of  work  separated? 

Severest  mental  work  early  in  session? 

Social  activities  just  before  dismissal? 

Memorization  follows  relaxation? 

Class  broken  into  groups  for  instruction? 

Home  work  suitable? 

Toilet  leave  readily  granted? 

Drinking  water  readily  available? 

After  school  program? 

Opportunity  for  all  for  extra  activities? 
Subjects  balanced  in  importance? 
Spirit  of  competition  kept  at  minimum? 
Incentive  or  award  system  for  good  effort? 


Thank  you  for  your  study  of  these  environmental  factors. 
All  factors  receiving  comments  will  be  summarized.  Recommenda- 
tions for  improvements  will  be  based  on  tnis  summary,    A  copy 
of  such  recommendations  will  be  supplied  you.    It  is  hoped  that 
this  survey  will  prove  to  be  instrumental  in  improving  our 


schools. 


t 


Please  add  any  additional  comment  below. 

Healthful  School  Environment  Committee. 
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Healthful  School  Environment 
Recommendations  for  Improvement 

School  Site.- 

1.  It  is  understood  that  the  playgrounds  at  the  Hardy 
and  Fiske  Schools  will  be  graded  this  summer • 
Similar  improvement  is  most  urgently  needed  at  the 
Kingsbury  and  Sprague  Schools, 

2.  It  is  recommended  that  about  100  feet  of  land  be 
added  to  the  Hunnewell  Playground,  from  the  present 
fence  into  the  brook  section.    This  would  permit 
baseball  without  danger  of  broken  windows,  which 
are  frequently  reported  at  present. 

3.  The  heavy  traffic  at  the  site  of  the  Warren  School 
playground  makes  baseball  impractical.    It  is  re- 
commended that  play  on  this  field  be  limited  to 
softball. 

School  Buildings.- 

1.  The  recommendation  comes  from  Brown  School,  that 
hooks  be  placed  on  the  outside  doors,  so  that  they 
can  be  held  open.    This  recommendation  is  suggest- 
ed for  all  schools. 

2.  The  Hardy  School  playroom  floor  is  not  satisfac- 
tory for  games.    It  is  recommended  that  it  be 
covered  with  linoleum. 

3.  Considerable  material  is  stored  in  the  Hardy 
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School  playroom,  obstructing  the  play  area.  It  is 
recommended  that  this  material  be  stored  elsewhere. 

4.  The  playroom  floor  at  Brown  School  is  extremely 
slippery.    Measures  are  recommended  that  will 
correct  this  hazzard. 

5.  It  is  recommended  that  drinking  fountains  be  in- 
stalled on  all  floors  of  each  school  building,  and 
that  they  be  of  an  approved  type,  i.e.,  that  water 
should  be  emitted  at  an  angle  so  it  will  drain  off 
instead  of  returning  to  mix  with  inflowing  water, 
and  that  it  flow  two  inches  beyond  the  outlet,  to 
discourage  pupils  touching  the  outlet  with  the 
mouth. 

6.  In  the  Nurses1  room,  faucets  are  recommended  that 
will  permit  continuing  flow  of  either  hot  or  cold 
water,  so  that  use  of  such  water  can  be  had  with- 
out limiting  the  use  of  the  hands. 

7.  At  several  schools,  it  is  reported  that  when  lava- 
tories are  in  use,  flow  of  water  at  drinking 
fountains  is  reduced.    Attention  is  drawn  to  this 
condition  so  that  the  possibility  of  a  larger  in- 
take pipe  may  receive  consideration  in  the  con- 
struction of  future  buildings. 

8.  Hot  water  is  reported  lacking  at  Hunnewell  School 
when  the  heating  system  is  not  operating.  Year 
around  hot  water  is  recommended  at  all  schools.  It 
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is  further  recommended  that  adjustments  and  con- 
trols be  periodically  examined,  so  that  pressure 
and  temperature  of  water  may  be  maintained  at  the 
desirable  standards. 
9.  At  Hunnewell  School,  it  is  recommended  that  a 

toilet  be  installed  for  the  use  of  the  janitor,  and 
that  such  facilities  be  included  in  the  original 
plans  of  future  construction, 

10.  Blowers,  ventilators,  and  parts  of  the  heating  sys- 
tem frequently  cause  appreciable  noise  and  result- 
ing nerve  strain.    It  is  recommended  that  a  con- 
tinuing studty-  be  made  of  all  heating  and  ventilat- 
ing systems,  and  that  all  possible  corrections  be 
made  to  reduce  such  noise. 

11.  The  playrooms  at  Warren  School  are  extremely  slip- 
pery because  of  smooth  surfacing.    It  is  recommend- 
ed that  the  concrete  surface  be  roughed  slightly  by 
sand  blast  or  other  method  to  reduce  this  hazzard. 

12.  At  Hardy  School,  the  concrete  floors  in  Grade  II, 
and  possibly  in  other  schools  in  other  grades,  seem 
undesirable  because  of  the  unyielding  surface,  and 
the  noise  caused  by  the  frequent  moving  of  furni- 
ture.    It  is  recommended  that  linoleum  be  laid  on 
such  floors. 

13.  A  multitude  of  conditions  are  recognized  to  exist 
at  Fiske  School  and  at  the  Junior  High  School.  But 

i 
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in  view  of  the  fact  that  new  buildings  are  contem- 
plated to  replace  these  two,  detailed  corrective 
measures  are  not  recommended.    Instead,  it  is  urged 
that  all  measures  be  undertaken  and  followed  to 
provide  light,  sanitation,  comfort,  and  safety, 
according  to  the  feasibility  of  such  undertaking. 
Storage,  Closets,  Tables,  Bookcases. - 

14.  Storage  space  for  clothing  especially  in  the  win- 
ter, is  reported  inadequate  generally.    Any  pos- 
sible increase  in  wardrobe  space  should  be  provid- 
ed.   Wardrobe  doors  at  Hardy  and  Sprague  Schools 
are  of  an  unsatisfactory  type.    They  move  up  or 
down  with  extreme  difficulty,  and  are  noisy.    It  is 
recommended  that  they  be  replaced  with  double 
hinged  doors. 

15.  More  reading  tables,  more  bookcases,  and  more 
closet  space  is  desired  generally.    Good  housekeep- 
ing requires  that  the  many  loose  papers  and  article 
incident  to  the  days  program,  be  placed  neatly  away 
The  possibility  of  building  such  space  into  the 
walls,  is  suggested.    Additional  pieces  of  furni- 
ture for  these  purposes  are  recommended  if  the 
former  is  impractical. 

16.  Separate  storage  space  is  recommended  in  fifth  and 
sixth  grade  rooms,  for  sneakers  for  use  in  physical 
education  classes.    Lockers  or  boxes  would  serve  as 

s 
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minimum  accommodations.    Odor  from  used  sneakers 
will  become  objectionable,  but  use  of  sneakers 
will  become  very  essential. 
Furniture.- 

17.  It  is  recommended  that  seats  and  desks  whicn  are 
adjustable  be  checked  twice  yearly,  and  that  this 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  classroom  teacher. 
That  the  Physical  Director  lend  judgement  and  ad- 
vice, ana  the  janitor  be  available  for  the  mechani- 
cal adjustment. 
In  the  case  of  unadjustable  furniture,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  a  survey  be  made  twice  a  year,  and 
pupils  assigned  to  seats  and  desks  that  best  fit 
them. 

Temperature. - 

18.  68  -  70  degree  temperature  at  body  level  is  recom- 
mended tor  classrooms,  65  degrees  for  playrooms, 
and  58  degrees  for  gymnasiums. 

Flies. - 

19.  It  is  recommended  that  a  spray  gun  and  liquid  be 
provided  each  school  to  combat  the  discomfort  and 
menace  of  flies,  especially  in  the  fall. 
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C HA  ITER  IX 


BASIC  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HEALTH  EDUCATION 


This  course  of  study  in  Health  and  Physical  Education  is 
"being  prepared  "by  many  teachers,  and  many  parents,  primarily 
for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  our  community.     In  the  maze 
of  possible  procedures  in  annundertaking  of  such  wide  applica- 
tion, what  guiding  principle  could  "better  guide  us  toward  our 
goal,  and  away  from  possible  error,  than  the  following: 

"Let  us,  as  teachers,  receive  each  little 
one  into  our  custody  as  a  sacred  trust, and 
trybto  surround  him  in  every  hour  of  his 
long  school  career  with  that  type  of  devo- 
tion,    care,     guidance,     instruction,  ex- 
perience,    and  environment,     which  will 
best  serve  to  make  of  him,  the  best  pos- 
sible citizen  of  to-morrow". 

Definition  of  Health  Education. 

"Health  Education  is  the  sum  of  all  experi- 
ences which  favorably  influence  habits,  at- 
titudes, and  knowledge  relating  to  individ- 
ual, community,  and  racial  health" 
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General  Objectives. 

The  health  program  aims: 

1.  To  give  to  pupils  a  knowledge  of  how  to 
conserve  and  improve  their  health. 

2.  "To  establish  in  them  the  habits  and  prin- 
ciples of  living  which  throughout  their 
school  life  and  in  later  years,  will  aid 
in  providing  that  abundant  vigor  and  vit- 
ality which  are  a  foundation  fot  the 
greatest  possible  happiness  and  service 

in  their  individual,  family,  and  commun- 
ity life".  1/ 

3.  To  promote  in  them  those  habits  and  attitudes 
which  will  enable  the  school  to  become  an 
effective  force  in  promoting  health  educ- 
ation in  the  home  and  in  the  community. 

4.  To  establish  in  them  ideals  which  will 
aid  in  bringing  about  a  continued  im- 
provement of  health,  of  the  individual, 
of  the  community,  and  of  the  race. 

Underlying  Principles  of  Health  Education. 

Responsibility  for  the  health  education  program. 
Health  is  a  primary  aim  of  education.  Its  importance  in  prepar- 

a  child  for  a  full  and  useful  life  warrants  a  place  of  promin- 

2/ 

ence  in  the  educational  prograqt. 

Health  education  is  a  joint  responsibility  of  the  home,  the 
school,  and  officials  and  public  and  private  agencies  in  the 
community. 

l/«  Joint  Committee  of  the  National  Education  Association  and 
the  American  Medical  Association. 

2/.  Course  of  Study  in  Health  Education,  School  Dep«t1  ^rnnvt-o", 
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The  health  of  the  school  child  is  primarily  the  responsibility 
of  the  parent,  such  responsibility  to  be  shared  by  others  when 
the  parent  may  seek  or  need  guidance. 

The  responsibility  of  the  school  administrator  lies  in  giving 
enthusiastic  active  support;     provision  of  a  teaching  staff 
trained  in  health  education;     provision  for  proper  scheduling 
and  time  allotment;    and  provision  of  adequate  space,  materials, 
and  equipment. 

Within  the  schools,  the  success  of  the  health  program  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  administrator,  the  classroom  teacher, 
the  special  health  staff,  and  of  the  pupil. 

The  Community,  the  home,  and  the  school,  


Education  of  the  parent  and  the  community  may  successfully  be 
undertaken  through  the  school  child,     through  a  community 
health  council,  through  services  undertaken  by  the  school,  and 
through  other  contacts. 

Health  education  in  the  community  should  result  in  a  maximum 
amount  of  health  knowledge,    health  piactices,     and  health  serv- 
ices being  brought  to  bear  upon  the  daily  lives  of  all  its  cit- 
izens,    'tfhen  other  leadership  is  lacking  or  is  inadequate,  the 
school  should  initiate  such  health  education. 

The  parent  should  be  encourages  to  share  and  contribute  to  the 
health  knov/ledge  regarding  the  child.  Both  the  home  and  the 
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school  have  information  that  the  other  has  not. 

The  health  program  should  "be  attuned  to  the  needs  of  our  own 
particular  community. 

Health  education  in  the  schools  concerns  itself  with  health 
instruction,     factors  in  the  school  environment  which  influence 
health,     and  with  health  services  to  children. 

It  is  inconsistent  to  teach  health  in  an  environment  that  does 
not  meet  good  health  standards.  Health  education  should  strive 
for  improvement  in  such  environment. 

The  pupil  and  the  health  program. 

The  health  program  should  deal  in  living  experiences,  rather 
than  just  the  accumulation  of  health  knowledge.  It  should  al- 
ways strive  for  an  active  influence  upon  the  living  habits  of 
the  children. 

Health  education  should  permeate  every  class  period  of  every 
day  of  the  school  life  of  the  pupil.  Events  of  the  school  day, 
references  in  other  classes,  and  opportune  moments  should  be  ut- 
ili  zed  to  arouse  in  the  pupil  a  desire  to  attain  higher  health 
sts  ndards . 

The  health  program  should  recohnize  and  utilize  the  interests 
abilities,  and  purposes  in  the  life  of  the  pupil. 

Health  education  should  strive  to  a. feet  the  pupils  total  ex- 
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perience,  not  just  his  school  life.  Likewise,  his  outside  ex- 
periences should  "be  drawn  upon  for  op  ortunities  to  emphasize 
health  practices,  and  to  motivate  health  improvement. 

The  health  program  should  result  in  an  individual  knowing  when 
he  needs  special  health  services,  where  these  sergvices  may  "be 
obtained,  and  in  fulfilling  his  obligation  to  his  own  health  by- 
seeking  needed  health  services. 

The  teacher  in  the  health  program . 

Health  instruction  in  the  elementary  grades  should  be  conducted 
by  the  classroom  teacher. 

All  health  information  regarding  a  pupil  should  be  properly  rec- 
orded,    kept  cumulatively,  and  made  readily  available  to  all 
proper  persons  for  reference. 

The  school  program  should  be  concerned  with  the  mental,  social, 
and  physifal  life  of  the  teacher,  as  well  as  of  the  pupil. 

The  teacher  should  strive  to  represent  the  health  standards  for 
which  she  is  teaching. 

Principles  of  health  instruction. 

Mental,  and  social,  as  well  as  physical  health,  are  the  concern 
of  the  health  program. 

Health  education  should  be  characterized  by  positive  ideals  and 
interests,  rather  than  by  inhibitions  and  restraints. 
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The  many  repeated  opportunities  for  emphasis  on  health  princip- 
les during  the  school  day  should  "be  so  used  that  a  constructive 
interest  in  health  improvement  will  result.  An  unfavorable  re- 
action toward  health  instruction  will  result  from  repeated  neg- 
ative criticizm. 

The  health  program  should  recognize  the  influence  of  both  hered- 
ity and  environment. 

School  health  education  should  present  a  progressve,  well-coor- 
dinated program  throughout  the  twelve  school  years. 

The  health  program  should  be  flexible  enough  to  allow  for  indiv- 
idual differences  andcapacit ies  and  interests. 

The  health  program  should  be  so  planned  and  conducted  that  it 
will  provide  a  wealth  of  active  participation,  and  that  these 
experiences  will  arouse  a  favorable  reaction  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil. 

The  Children^  Charter 

"  President  Hoover^  White  House  Conference 
on  Child  Health  and  Protection,  recogniz- 
ing the  rights  of  the  child  as  the  first 
rights  of  citizenship,  pledges  itself  to 
these  aims  for  the  Children  of  America 

For  every  child  spiritual  and  moral  training  to  help 

him.  to  stand  firm  under  the  pressure  of  life. 


For  every  child  understanding  and  the  guarding  of 
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his  personality  as  his  most  precious  right* 

For  every  child  a  home  and  that  love  and  security 
which  a  home  provides;  and  for  that  child  who  must 
receive  foster  care,  the  nearest  substitute  for  his 
own  home. 

For  every  child  full  preparation  for  his  "birth,  his 
mother  receiving  pre-natal  care,  natal,  and  postnat- 
al care;  and  the  establishment  of  such  measures  as 
will  make  child  bearing  safer. 

For  every  child  health  protection  from  birth  through 
adolescence,   including:  Periodic  health  examinations 
and,  where  needed,  care  of  specialists  and  hospital 
treatment;     regular  dental  examinat ions  and  care  of 
the  teeth;  protective  and  preventive  measures  against 
communicable  diseases;  the  insuring  of  pure  food, 
pure  milk,  and  pure  water. 

for  every  child  from  birth  through  adolescence,  pro- 
motion of  health,   including  health  instruct  ion  a nd 
a  health  program,  wholesome  physical  and  mental  rec- 
reation, with  teachers  and  leaders  adequately  trained. 

For  every  child  a  dwelling  place  safe,  sanitary,  and 
wholesome,  with  reasonable  provision  for  privacy, 
free  from  conditions  which  tend  to  thwart  his  dev- 
elopment; and  a  home  environment  harmoni ous , enr ichening. 
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For  every  child  s  school  which  is  safe  from  hazards, 
sanitary,  properly  equipped,  lighted,  and  ventilated, 
For  younger  children  nursery  s chools  and  kinder- 
gartens to  supplement  home  care. 

For  every  child  a  community  which  recognizes  and 
plans  for  his  needs,  protects  him  against  physical 
dangers,  moral  hazards,  and  disease;    provides  him 
with  safe  and  wholesome  places  for  play  and  rec- 
reation; and  makes  provision  for  his  cultural  and 
social  needs. 

For  every  child  an  education  which,  through  discov- 
ery and  development  of  his  individual  needs,  pre- 
pares him  for  life;  and  through  training  and  voca- 
tional guidance  prepares  him  for  a  living  which 
will  yield  him  the  maximum  of  satisfaction. 

For  every  child  such  teaching  and  training  as  will 
prepare  him  for  successful  parenthood,  homemaking, 
and  the  rights  of  citizenship;  and  for  parents, 
supplementary  training  to  fit  then  to  deal  wisely 
with  the  problems  of  parenthood. 

For  every  child  education  for  safety  and  protection 
against  accidents  to  which  modern  conditions  subject 
him  -  those  to  which  he  is  directly  exposed  and 
those  which,  through  loss  or  maiming  of  his  parents, 
affect  him  indirpntly. 
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For  every  child  who  is  blind,  deaf,  crippled,  or 
otherwise  physically  handicapped,  and  for  the  child 
who  is  mentally  handicapped,   such  measures  as  will 
early  diagnose  his  handicap,  provide  care  and 
treatment,  and  so  train  him  that  he  may  "become  an 
8sset  to  society  rather  than  a  liability.  Expenses 
of  these  services  should  be  borne  publicly  where 
they  cannot  be  privately  met. 

For  every  child  who  is  in  conflict  v/ith  society 
the  right  to  be  dealt  with  intelligently  as  societ- 
y's charge,  not  society's  outcast;     with  the  home, 
the  school,  the  church,  the  court  and  the  institu- 
tion when  needed,  shaped  to  return  him  whenever 
possible  to  the  normal  stream  of  life. 

For  every  child  the  right  to  grow  up  in  a  family 
with  an  adequate  standard  of  living  and  the  secur- 
ity of  a  stable  income  as  the  surest  safequard 
against  social  handicaps. 


For  every  child  protection  against  labor  that  stunts 
growth,  either  physical  or  mental,  that  limits  edu- 
cation, that  deprives  children  of  the  right  of  com- 
radeship,  of  play,  and  of  joy. 
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For  every  rural  child  as  satisfactory  schooling 
and  health  services  as  for  the  city  child,  and  an 
extension  to  rural  families  of  social,  recreation- 
al, and  cultural  facilities. 

To  supplement  the  home  and  the  school  in  the  train- 
ing of  youth,  and  to  return  to  them  those  interests 
of  which  modern  life  tends  to  cheat  children,  every 
stimulation  and  encouragement  should  be  given  to 
the  extension  and  development  of  the  voluntary 
youth  organizations. 

To  make  everywhere  available  these  minimum  protec- 
tions of  the  health  and  welfare  of  children,  there 
should  be  a  district,  county,   or  community  org- 
anization for  health,  education,  snd  welfare,  with 
full  t imeof f ic ials,  coodinating  with  a  state-wide 
program  which  will  be  responsive  to  a  nation-wide 
service  of  general  information,  statistics,  and 
scientific  research.    This  should  include: 

a.  Trained, full-time  public  health  officials, 
with  public  health  nurses,  sanitary  inspect- 
ion, and  laboratory  workers. 

b.  Available  hospital  beds. 

c.  Full-time  public  welfare  service  for  the  re- 
lief, aid,  and  guidance  of  children  in  spec- 
ial need  due  to  poverty,  misfortune,  or  be- 
havior difficulties,  and  for  the  protection 

of  children  from  abuse,  neglect,  exploitation, 
 or  moral  hazard."  1/ 

j./.  From  Maan-  Sep't.  of  Education  Health  Education  pamphlet. 
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CHAPTER  X 

HEALTH  INSTRUCTION 
SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  Senior  High  School  committee  on  Health  Instruction  has 
met  several  times,  and  studied  the  place  of  Health  Education  in 
the  Senior  High  School  program.    The  committee,  none  of  whom 
were  trained  in  Health  Education  with  the  exception  of  the 
School  Nurse,  the  teachers  of  allied  subjects,  relied  upon 
health  authorities,  accepted  health  books,  State  and  National 
reports,  and  perhaps  most  of  all,  their  own  interpretation  of 
the  place  of  Health  Education  in  the  Senior  High  School,  as  re- 
vealed by  the  needs  of  the  students,  the  interests  of  the 
parents,  and  the  analysis  of  the  teachers. 

It  was  felt  that  health  instruction  should  be  continued  in 
the  High  School,  regardless  of  what  health  instruction  might 
have  preceded,  adapting  the  type  of  health  course  to  such  pre- 
vious experience. 

It  was  recognized  that  health  instruction  at  the  present, 
was  incidental  to  such  courses  as  Physical  Education,  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Nursing,  and  for  a  minority  of  students,  direct  health 
instruction  in  Biology,  Anatomy-Physiology  courses. 

It  was  recognized  that  students  received,  either  at  present^ 
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or  in  plans  for  the  coming  year,  instruction  in  the  Junior  High 
School,  in  the  elementary  grades  and  in  the  home,  on  personal 
hygiene,  community  health  and  safety. 

It  was  recognized  that  repetition  of  previous  health  in- 
struction was  distasteful  to  students  and  mitigated  against  its 
success. 

It  was  therefore  recommended: 

That  a  course  in  Cental  Health  (mental  hygiene)  be  offered 
in  the  Senior  High  School,  stressing  the  development  of  desir- 
able habits  and  attitudes.    That  this  course  be  called  "Psychol- 
ogy and  Personality  Development",  or  any  other  title  that  might 
appeal  to  the  students'  interest. 

That  this  course  be  given  in  its  entirety  in  half  a  year, 
and  be  repeated  in  the  following  half  year;  that  the  course  be 
elective;  that  the  course  be  available  only  to  Juniors  and 
Seniors. 

That  the  classes  meet  not  less  than  3  times  weekly,  end  4 
times  weekly  if  the  time  factor  permitted;  that  enrollment  in 
one  class  be  limited  to  twenty  or  less;  and  that  classes  be  mix- 
ed as  to  sex. 

That  a  qualified  full-time  Instructor  be  secured  to  teach 
all  of  these  classes. 
Suggested  Topics: 

1.  Review  of  the  nervous  system  and  reflex  actions. 

2.  The  conditioned  reflex  and  habit  formation. 

3.  Habits:  good  and  bad.    Formation  of  habits. 

4.  Habits  in  personal  health 

5.  Habits  and  efficiency. 
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6.  The  emotions. 

7.  Attitudes  and  ideals. 

8.  Personality  and  YOU. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

HEALTH  INSTRUCTION 
IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Methods  of  Providing  HeaLth  Instruction. 

Daily  inspect  ion. The  daily  inspection  is  necessary  in  the 
Junior  High  School,  as  well  as  in  the  elementary  grades.  Child- 
ren of  these  years  are  changing  rapidly,  and  making  many  ad- 
justments, physically  as  well  as  emotionally  and  socially.  For 
many,  this  period  is  the  most  trying,  and  the  one  most  freq- 
uently disturbed  by  ailments.  Therefor  each  Home  Room  teacher 
should  be  able  to  feel  that  she  has  had  ample  time  and  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  that  each  of  her  pupils  is  fit  and  ready  for 
the  day. 

At  this  time,  there  is  a  very  fitting  opportunity  of  teach- 
ing health,  by  making  a  direct  application.  The  pupil  is  most 
willing  to  accept  advice  when  he  has  just  suffered  from  failure 
to  have  done  so.     In  addition  to  personal  advice,  the  teacher 
can  present  to  the  class  generally,  some  phase  of  health  in- 
struction. A  planned  outline  and  mimeographed  material  will 
avoid  too  much  repetition,  and  cover  most  of  the  subjects  • 

Integrat  ion.  Other  subjects  should  be  studied  and  their 
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content  should  influence  the  health  education  course.     When  san- 
itation is  being  studied  in  science,    the  health  course  and  the 
instructor  should  be  well  acquainted  with  that  unit  in  science 
so  that  the  study  of  sanitation  in  the  health  course,  can  avoid 
repetition,  and  can  supplement  incomplete  information,   or  place 
an  emphasis  upon  certain  phases  from  the  standpoint  of  health 
education  that  might  not  have  been  desirable  in  science.  History 
Reading,  Literature,  Biology,  Household  Economics,  and  physical 
Education  especially,  cover  subjects  appropriate  to  health  edu 
cation.  The  maximum  use  of  their  coverage  sgould  be  made  use  of 
in  health  instruction. 

Health  serv ices. During  the  health  examination,     eye  test, 
or  other  health  service  performed,  there  is  a  very  strong  oppor- 
tunity for  implanting  health  knowledge.  There  is  action  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil  and  a  situation  that  brings  to  his  conscious- 
ness forcefully,  health  factors.    For  instance,  while  a  pupil 
is  being  weighed  is  the  most  advantageous  time  to  talk  to  him 
about  nutrition,  rest,  growing,  and  height  and  weight  as  indi- 
cations of  physical  development.  This  can  be  done  to  a  group 
as  well  as  to  an  individual. 

Motion  pictures.  Health  education  especially,  can  benefit 
from  the  ready  mental  recept iveness  which  motion  pictures  arouse 
It  is  possible  to  say,  "Eat  your  spinach",  in  colored  movies 
much  more  forcefully  than  by  word,  written  or  spoken.  Another 
advantage  of  movies  is  the  possibility  of  reaching  the  entire 
school  at  one  time.  Such  pictures  will  do  the  most  good  if  a 
discussion  follows  their  showing,  at  the  next  health  class. 
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Demonstrations,  pageants,  assembly  programs.  At  the  Junior 
High  School  age  special  demonstrations  are  very  effective  in 
propogating  health  principles.  Care  should  be  exercised,  how- 
ever, to  create  or  adapt  programs  that  do  not  "belittle  the  mat- 
urity of  the  audience.  Personification  of  food  units  is  likely 
to  "be  "corny"  and  do  more  harm  than  good.  But  lighting  effects, 
incorporation  into  athletic  features,  and  factual  material  pre- 
sented in  a  novel  and  interesting  manner,  can  put  the  audience 
into  a  cooperative  mood. 

A  single  illustration  will  convey  this  purpose.  Boys  in  a 
certain  school  were  careless,  as  youngsters  usually  are,  with 
their  towels  which  they  "brought  to  use  after  showers  following 
class.  Repeated  notices  failed  to  greatly  influence  them,  so  at 
a  physical  education  demonstration  which  had  "been  planned,  sever 
al  "booths  were  arranged,  each  one  pointing  out  a  health  factor 
in  a  novel  manner.  In  one  booth,  a  very  large  boy,  who  was  ex- 
tremely good  natured  and  likeable,  obtained  his  parents  permis- 
sion, end  dressed  as  a  typical  washwoman.  The  towels  picked  up 
from  the  locker  room  floor  were  laundered  and  hung  up  on  his 
line  in  the  booth,  many  with  names  or  initials  conspicuous. 
They  were  offered  for  sale  for  a  penny.  The  number  of  neglected 
towels  dropped  sharply. 

Lectures .  Usually  it  is  desira  le  to  induce  participation 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil  in  a  learning  situation.  But  occasion- 
ally a  lecturer  is  very  influential  in  startling  his  audience 
into  active  health  participation.  If  the  lecturer  is  a  well- 
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known  and  respected  person,  and  his  subject  presented  in  a  manner 
appropriate  to  the  age  of  the  audience,  his  information  may  "be- 
come effective  at  some  future  time. 

Mimeographed  materials.  Pupilsmwill  read,  and  take  home, 
some  forms  of  prepared  material.  In  connection  with  a  current 
epidemic,  it  receives  a  good  audience.  If  at  other  times,  at 
intervals,  a  touch  of  humor  is  injected  into  the  text,  it  may 
hold  the  readers  attention  long  enough  for  a  salient  point  to 
sc  ore . 

Posters.  There  is  some  danger  of  a  poster  dropping  below 
the  mental  level  of  the  pupils.  But  if  they  are  prepared  in 
keeping  with  the  maturity  of  the  school,  they  provide  good 
visual  emphasis.  Charts,  graphs,  and  modern,  up  to  date  applic- 
ations can  be  very  effective. 

Newspaper  reports.  These  should  be  siezed  upon  to  demon- 
strate to  a  class  that  the  things  taught  in  class  actually  hap- 
pen in  real  life.  A  collection  and  classification  of  clippings 
can  be  used  to  make  a  scrap  book.  The  fact  that  the  pupils  have 
found  the  articles  ther.selves  indicates  that  they  have  read 
them  and  been  influenced  by  them.  The  scrap  book  may  not  be  of 
much  value  after  completion,  but  the  opportunity  for  active 
participation  in  a  health  project  has  been  beneficial. 

Inc idental , advice .A  pupil  does  not  want  to  pass  from  class 
to  class  in  constant  fear  of  being  embarrassed  by  advice  from 
many  persons.  But  there  are  many  occasions  when  he  will  feel 
flattered  and  pleased  that  a  mature  person  wishes  to  share  his 
p r ob  1  ems  with  him,  InntMs  receptive  mood, advice  wil  1  pene t r a t e • 
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Health  education  class.  In  the  health  education  class  the 
teacher  and  the  pupil  "both  should  apply  themselves  to  the  worthy 
goal  with  all  the  purpose  and  interest  that  other  subjects  re- 
quire.   The  scope  of  the  course  should  "be  carefully  determined, 
keeping  in  mind  the  health  education  that  has  preceded  and  will 
follow  the  present  course.  Repetition  is  justifiable  to  a  cert- 
ain extent,  for  emphasis,   or  for  added  scientific  approach, 
but  generally  the  lack  of  success  that  has  characterized  health 
education  can  be  traced  to  the  endless  repetition  of  topics, 
from  Grade  I  through  Grade  XII. 

In  the  Junior  High  School,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  ap- 
plying considerable  technical  knowledge  and  experimentation. 
Projects  and  participation  should  supercede  the  patient  list- 
ening of  former  years. 

It  is  felt  that  in  order  to  be  successful,  health  educa- 
tion must  be  taught  in  much  the  same  manner  as  other  subjects. 
Classes  must  meet  frequently  enough  so  that  the  previous  les- 
son will  not  have  passed  out  of  mind.  This  is  believed  to  be 
at  least  three  times  a  week.  Grades,  tests,  recognition  of  ach- 
ievement should  alsom  parallel  other  classes.  A  businesslike 
procedure  will  do  much  to  gain  the  interest  and  respect  of  the 
pupil.  This  implies  the  preparation  of  a  good  cottrse  of  study, 
and  preparation  by  the  teacher  for  teaching  the  daily  lesson. 
Much  more  detailed  knowledge  in  the  teacher^  background  should 
be  available  to  support  and  enrichen  the  subject  scheduled. 
A  small  number  of  selected  books  should  be  available  to  the 
teacher  for  this  purpose.   
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Above  all  else  the  health  education  class  should  not  "be 
used  for  a  dumping  ground  -  a  place  in  which  to  ease  the  load 
from  study  hall,  or  a  next -"best  program  when  weather  prevents 
an  outdoor  program  and  the  other  sex  is  using  the  gymnasium. 
This  situation  will,  surely,  arouse  a  nod  of  recognition  . 

A  textbook  as  well  as  charts,  slides,  models,  and  all 
other  available  aids,  should  be  provided  for  health  education. 

It  should  not  be  just  any  good  health  book  that  is  selected, 
but  one  which  fits  the  course  planned.  If  one  book  does  not 
give  all  that  is  needed,  then  more  than  one  should  be  used. 
Home  reading  and  study  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  health 
course,  for  it  helps  to  carry  the  subject  over  the  days  that 
classes  are  not  scheduled,  and  it  presents  information  in  a 
way  that  strikes  a  different  response.  And  of  course,  the  great 
value  of  a  textbook,   is  the  fact  that  the  material  covered  is 
preserved  in  good  form  to  review  and  remember. 

The  Health  Instruction  Course. 
3c ope, The  course  recommended  by  the  committee,  at  the 
present  time,  is  the  result  of  conference  v/ith  the  Time  Allot- 
ment and  Program  Committee.  An  ideal  recommendation  would  be  a 
health  course  in  every  grade.  The  practical  compromise  is  for 
a  course  in  Hie  7th  grade,  meeting  3  times  weekly,  for  the  entire 
year.  In  this  tine  it  is  planned  to  study  personal  health,  com- 
munity health,  and  safety.  The  instruction  is  to  be  given  by 
the  physical  director,  he  or  she  being  the  best  trained  for  it. 
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Classes  will  "be  segregated,  not  on  principle  but  "because  it 
greatly  eases  the  "burdening  of  scheduling,  and  allows  for  alter- 
nation in  the  use  of  the  gymnasium  with  classes  of  the  opposite 
sex. 

The  goal.  The  actual  goal  of  health  instruction  is  the 
establishment  of  desirable  health  habits  in  the  individual.  In 
order  to  reach  this  goal,  the  pupil  must  know  the  value  of  good 
health;  he  must  know  how  good  health  is  preserved;  he  must  build 
for  himself  a  practical  citizenship  based  on  health;  he  must 
adopt  ana  abide  by  his  personal  standards  of  health;  he  must 
develop  a  good  morale  regarding  health  in  all  its  aspects;  and 
he  must  have  community  standards  of  health  -  having  to  do  with 
things  outside  himself.  But  before,  and  after,  all  these  con- 
ditions of  good  health  habits,  he  must  d_o  things  that  promote 
good  health,  and  not  do  those  things  that  are  harmful. 

The  manner  of  teaching.  T:ie  personality,  Imagination,  and 
inspirational  qualities  that  "put  the  subject  over"  cannot  be 
prescribed  nor  given  to  a  teacher  on  paper.  It  is  felt  that  the 
teacher  will  far  more  ably  draw  upon  the  field  of  education  for 
methods  and  activities  that  will  make  the  course  live,  than  any 
other  person  may  be  able  to  assign.     It  is  enough  to  suggest 
activity  instead  of  passive  listening,  joy  in  discovery  rather 
than  boredom  of  memorization,  and  awareness  of  progress  rather 
than  exposure  to  examinations. 
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Outline  of  Topics 


1.  Bathing. 
A.  Why? 


B.  When? 


C.  How? 


1.  To  remove  dirt.  Social  aspects. 

2.  To  be  socially  accepted.  Become  cleanliness 

conscious. 

3.  To  keep  skin  healthy.  Thermal  control.  Skin 

ailments. 

1.  Whenever  dirty.  Feeling  of  cleanliness. 

2.  After  perspiration.  Prevent  odor  and  colds. 

3.  AT  LEAST  twice  weekly.  Daily  bath  desirable. 

1.  Soak.  Wet  body  with  warm  water. 

2.  Soap.  Rub  soap  over  body  with  hands  or 

cloth. 

3.  Scrub.  Remove  dirt  and  dead  tissue. 

4.  Rinse.  Wash  away  particles  of  soap  and 

dirt.  Shower  bath  helpful  for  this  pur- 
pose . 

5.  Cold  bath.  Closes  pores,  stimulates  skin. 


2.  Eyes. 


A.  Mechanical  structure. 

1.  Telescope  with  muscles. 

2.  Action  of  nerves. 

3.  Interpretation  in  brain. 

B.  Care. 

1.  At  birth. 

2.  Cleanliness. 

3.  Mechanical  aid  -  glasses. 

C.  Precautions. 

1.  Accidents. 

2.  Excessive  use. 

3.  Lighting  conditions. 


3.  Nutrition. 


A.  The  oody  as  a  transformer. 

1.  Converts  food  into  special  substances. 

2.  These  absorbed  by  the  blood  stream, 

3.  Carried  by  blood  to  all  parts  of  booty. 

4.  Excess  stored  in  liver,  muscles,  fat. 

B.  Necessary  food  elements. 

1.  Liquid.  Man  a  "liquid"  animal.  Loss  of 
liquid. 

Replacement  of  liquid.  6  glasses  water 


daily.  Other  liquid  in  foods.  Drinking 
habits. 

2.  Calories. The  measure  of  nutritive  value. 
Typical  calory  portions.  Daily  caloric 
needs. 

3«  Bulk.  Capacity  and  muscle -stimulating  fac- 
tors in  intestines.  Cleansing  effect  of 
roughage. 

4.  Carbohydrates . Source  of  energy.  From 

starch  and  sugar  foods. 

5.  Proteins. For  growth  and  repair.  Foods  rich 

in  protein  necessary  one  meal  a  day. 

6.  Fats. Heat,  energy.  Compare  Eskimos  need  of 

heat. 

7.  Minerals. The  quality  of  tissues.  Foods  pro- 

ducing minerals. 

8.  Vitamins. Health  controls.  Sources.  Defic- 

iencies. Why  present  life  makes  attention 
to  vitamins  necessary. 

C.  Diet. 

1.  Meaning  of  the  term. 

2.  Natural  balance  in  well-fed  America. 

3.  Factors  which  disturb  natural  balance. 

4.  Lack  of  balanced  diet  in  some  countries. 

D.  Underweight. 

1.  Meaning  of  the  term. 

2.  How  determined  (not  scales  alone). 

3.  Dangers.  Debility,  lowered  resistance  and 

energy. 

4.  Causes.  Insufficient  or  incorrect  diet, 

functional  disorder,  overactivity. 

5.  Correction.  Medical  supervision,  diet, 

lunches,  rest,  sleep,  reduced  activity, 
correction  of  defects. 

E.  Overweight. 

1.  Insurance  data. 

2.  Dangers.  Strain  on  organs.  Physical  and 

social  aspects. 

3.  Causes.  Too  many  calories,  glandular,  in- 

activity. 

4.  Correction.  Medical  supervision,  diet, 

healthy  activity. 
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4.  Feet. 


A.  Bone,  ligament,  muscle  structure. 

B.  Abnormal  foot  conditions. 

1.  Longitudinal  arch. 

2.  Transverse  arch. 

3.  Skeletal  arch. 

4.  Weak  muscles. 
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5.  Toe  alignment. 

6.  Nails. 

7.  Deformities. 
Harm  from  abnormal  feet. 

1.  Progressive  injury. 

2.  Limitation  of  activity. 

3.  Effect  on  posture. 

4.  Effect  on  personality. 
Cleanliness  of  feet. 

1.  Acceptance  vs.  repugnance. 

2.  Daily  foot  bath  and  change  of  socks. 

3.  Athletes  foot,  ringworm,  other  ailments. 
Shoes  and  feet. 

1.  Proper  fit. 

2.  Proper  style. 

3.  Hiking  care. 

4.  Limited  use  of  sneakers. 

5.  Use  of  rubbers,  "high  tops",  others. 

5.  Teeth. 

A.  Bacteriology  in  mouth. 

B.  Brushing. 

1.  Proper  method. 

2.  Pastes  and  powders, 

3.  Frequency. 

4.  The  misfortune  of  losing  teeth. 

C.  Dental  care. 

1.  Period  for  examination  varies  with  individ- 

ual. 

2.  Nature  of  cavities. 

3.  Malformations. 

4.  See  dentist  at  least  twice  yearly. 

6.  Elimination. 

A.  Means  of  body  elimination. 

1.  Skin. 

a.  Type  of  wast* q. 

b.  Amount  of  wastes. 

c.  Necessity  for  clear  passages. 

B.  Lungs. 

1.  Type  of  wastes. 

2.  Amount  of  wastes. 

3.  Necessity  for  clear  passage. 

C.  Kidneys. 

1.  Type  of  wastes. 

2.  Amount  of  wastes. 

3.  Length  of  kidney  tubes. 

4.  Necessity  for  adequate  passages. 


C. 


D. 


E. 
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D.  Elimination  through  bowels. 

1.  Meaning  of  term  "constipation". 

2.  Causes  of  constipation. 

a.  Lack  of  good  toilet  habit. 

b.  Diet,-  lack  of  roughage. 

c.  Lack  of  exercise. 

d.  Illness. 

3.  Use  of  laxatives. 

a.  Dangers  of  infected  appendix. 

b .  Salts . 

c.  Drugs. 

d.  Lubricants. 

e.  Injections. 

4.  Importance  of  regular  bowel  habit. 

7.  Colds. 


A.  Causes. 

1.  A  germ.  Brief  introduction  to  bacteriology. 

2.  Lowered  resistance.  Fatigue.  Infection. 

Malnutrition.  Exposure. 

3.  Contagion.  Common  ways  of  transmitting 

germs. 

B.  Treatment. 

1.  Doctor  if  at  all  bad,  if  any  fever  or  local- 

ized pain. 

2.  Rest.  The  booty's  protective  action.  Save 

energy. 

3.  Diet.  Light  foods,  large  amounts  of  liquids. 

C.  Prevention. 

1.  High  resistance.  Eliminate  focal  infection. 

Bathing.  Exercise.  Bowel  care.  Proper 
eating.  Proper  use  of  clothing.  Avoid 
exposure  and  over-fatigue. 

2.  Cost  of  colds.  In  time  and  money  loss  to 

nation. 


8.  Posture. 


A.  Definition  and  illustration. 

1.  Comfort,  gracefulness,  efficiency. 

2.  Balance  of  upright  human  frame. 

3.  Normal  curves  of  spine. 

B.  Key  reminders, 

1.  Head  up,  chin  in. 

2.  Shoulders  back,  elbows  unbent. 

3.  Stomach  in,  hips  level. 

4.  Feet  and  knees  nearly  straight. 

5.  Relax,  but  maintain  position. 

6.  Adapt  to  sitting  and  walking  positions. 
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C.  Harm  done  by  poor  posture. 

1.  Muscles  stretched  or  constricted. 

2.  Bones  deformed. 

3.  Fatigue  from  fighting  gravity. 

4.  Lungs  depressed-resistance  lowered. 

5.  Abdominal  organs  compressed- less  efficiency. 

6.  Circulation  interfered  with. 

7.  An  attitude  of  slackness. 

8.  Eye  strain. 

D.  Causes  of  poor  posture. 

1.  Congenital. 

2.  Malnutrition. 

3.  Habit. 

4.  Weakness. 

5 .  Style . 

6.  Physical  defects. 

E.  Correction  of  poor  posture. 

1.  Plenty  of  exercise  of  varied  types. 

2.  Health  in  all  aspects. 

3.  Orthopedic  advice. 

4.  Special  exercises. 

5.  Habit  -  will  power  and  determination. 

6.  Idealism. 


9.  Sleeping. 


A.  The  body  during  sleep. 

1.  Continued  but  lowered  activity. 

2.  Repair  of  worn  out  cells. 

3.  Conscious  mind  sleeps.  Dreams,  etc. 

4.  Movement  during  sleep. 

B.  Amount  of  sleep  needed. 

1.  Varies  with  age. 

2.  Varies  with  physical  exertion. 

3.  Average  need  for  7th  grade,  10  hours. 

C.  Conditions  helpful  to  sleep. 

1.  Temperature  lowered. 

2.  Bed  clothing- clean,  enough,  not  too  much. 

3.  Light  -  keeps  mind  active. 

4.  Quietness. 

5.  Space.  Size  of  bed,  number  in  it,  number  in 

room. 

6.  Ventilation.  At  least  2  inches  per  person. 

7.  Restful  stomach,  quiet  mind,  rested  muscles. 

D.  Cleanliness  and  sleep. 

1.  Complete  undressing. 

2.  Clean  bed  clothing. 

3.  Bath  before  retiring.  Teeth  brushed. 

4.  Value  of  morning  shower. 

E.  Rest,  aside  from  sleep, 

1.  Slow  down  three  times  a  day. 
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2.  Pulse,  feeling  of  fatigue,  nerves,  indicate 

need. 

3.  Rest  after  severe  exertion. 

4.  Rest  after  a  heavy  meal. 


10.  Clothing. 


A.  Source  of  materials. 

1.  Warm  climates. 

a.  Cotton. 

b.  Silk. 

c .  Grasses  ( straw) . 

2.  Cool  climates. 

a.  Wool. 

b.  Fur. 

c.  Leather. 

d.  Linen. 

3.  Synthetics. 

a.  Rubber 

b.  Plastics. 

c.  Rayon,  etc. 

B.  Use  of  clothing  materials. 

1.  Cool  climate  clothing  outdoors  in  cold  seasons. 

2.  Warm  climate  clothing  in  warm  seasons,  or  in- 

doors. 

3.  Correct  combination,  retention  of  heat,  absorp- 

tion of  moisture,  dissipation  of  heat. 

4.  Use  of  rubber  articles,  hats,  gloves. 

C.  Cleanliness  of  clothing. 

1.  Underwear  protects  clothing. 

2.  Change  socks  daily. 

3.  Aesthetic  value  of  clean,  neat  clothing. 


11.  Drinking. 


A. 


Man  a  "liquid"  animal. 

1.  Emergence  rrom  liquid  environment. 

2.  Liquid  percentage  of  body  weight. 

3.  Liquid  lost  daily.  Human  limit. 

B.  Means  of  liquid  intake. 

1.  Drinking  water,  amount. 

2.  Other  beverages. 

3.  Liquid  content  or  foods. 

C.  Harmful  beverages. 

1.  Coffee  and  tea. 

2.  Alcoholic  beverages. 

3.  Too  much  sweet  or  carbonated  beverages. 

D.  Precautions. 

1.  Common  or inking  glass. 

2.  Camping  water  supply. 

3.  Extremely  cold  water. 

4.  Washing  down  food. 
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12.  Exercise. 


A.  Mechanics  of  muscular  action, 

1.  Muscle  structure. 

2.  Nerve  impulses. 

3.  Brain  activity. 

B.  Fuel  and  Waste. 

1.  Food  transformed  by  digestive  system. 

2.  Carried  to  muscles  by  blood  stream. 

3.  Consumption  of  chemicals  for  energy. 

4.  Production  and  elimination  of  wastes. 

5.  The  role  of  oxygen. 

C.  Coordination  and  habit. 

1.  Compare  muscle  action  with  telephone  switch- 

board. 

2.  Compare  manipulation  of  nerve  impulses  with 

steam-shovel  operator. 

3.  Difficulty  and  inaccuracy  of  wrist  movements 

contrasted  to  later  improvement. 

4.  Relegation  of  repeated  movements  to  the  sub- 

conscious mind. 

5.  Importance  of  establishing  CORRECT  habits. 

D.  Amount  and  frequency  of  exercise. 

1.  Slight  fatigue  daily,  a  minimum  for  all  ages. 

2.  Carefully  graduated  severity  for  strenuous 

exercise . 

3.  All-out  effort  not  more  than  twice  weekly. 

The  evil  of  repeated  basketball  or  other 
sports. 

4.  Muscle  soreness.  Should  be  avoided  in  perfect 

training  program.  Not  serious. 

5.  Compare  heart  fatigue  with  muscle  fatigue. 

6.  Exercise  can  be  UNDERdone. 

7.  Amount  and  type  of  exercise  necessary  to  pro- 

duce vital  fitness. 

E.  Value  of  exercise. 

1.  Increases  circulation. 

2.  Increases  elimination,  bowels,  kidneys,  skin, 

lungs. 

3.  Increases  respiration. 

4.  Cleansing  and  stimulating  effect. 

5.  Builds  endurance. 

6.  Increases  resistance  to  infection. 

7.  Strengthens  vital  organs. 

8.  Increases  muscular  power. 

9.  Forced  circulation  clears  brain,  converts 

tiredness,  beneficial  to  emotions. 
10.  After  effects  conducive  to  good  sleep. 

F.  Dangers  of  exercise. 

1.  Over-strenuous  competition. 

2.  Loss  of  weight. 

3.  Heart  strain. 
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4.  Lung  infection. 

5.  Muscle  strain. 

6.  Lowered  resistance. 

7.  Physical  injury  -  athletics. 
G.  Precautions  in  exercise . 

1.  Freedom  from  prohibitive  defects. 

2.  Intense  activities  well  supervised. 

3.  Plenty  of  rest. 

4.  Proper  diet  adjustment. 

5.  Bathing  as  a  precaution  against  colds. 

6.  Proper  use  of  clothing  and  uniforms  to  prevent 

colds. 

7.  First  aid  and  medical  care  for  all  injuries 

and  symptoms  of  developing  abnormal  condi- 
tions. 

13.  First  Aid. 

A.  Warning  against  practicing  First  Aid. 

1.  Damage  done  by  unskilled  operators. 

2.  Usually,  competent  help  is  available. 

3.  Instant  action  not  always  necessary-the  body 

at  rest. 

4.  The  responsibility  assumed  by  the  First  Aider 

B.  Typesof  incidents  requiring  immediate  action. 

1.  Severe  bleeding. 

2.  Electrocution  -  danger. 

3.  Suffocation. 

4.  Drowning  -  danger. 

5.  Exposure. 

C.  Advice  to  youngsters. 

1.  Protect  victim  from  crowd,  cold,  dirt,  in- 

correct attention. 

2.  Beware  of  endangering  self  to  no  avail. 

3.  Learn  First  Aid  in  special  intensive  course, 

when  fitted  to  do  so. 

D.  Temporary  treatment  for  minor  injuries. 

1.  Scrapes,  cuts. 

2.  Sprains,  bruises. 

3.  Boils,  blisters. 

4.  Use  of  the  tourniquet. 

14.  Rest  and  Recreation. 

A.  Need  for  attention  at  7th  grade  age. 

1.  Animal  activity  at  highest. 

2.  Stimulation  greatest. 

3.  Organic  development  fastest. 

4.  Pressure  of  school  concentrates  play. 

B.  Benefits  of  let-down  periods. 

1.  Organs  have  chance  to  catch  up. 

2.  Opportunity  for  other  things  to  balance  life. 
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C.  Timesfor  rest. 

1.  After  meals. 

2.  After  severe  exertion. 

3.  Before  going  to  bed. 

4.  Before  swimming. 

5.  When  tired. 

D.  Types  of  rest  and  recreation. 

1.  Lying  down. 

2.  Conversation. 

3.  Sitting  games. 

4.  Reading. 

5.  Amusements. 

6.  Change  of  activity. 

7.  Crafts. 

8.  Music. 

E.  Organized  recreation. 

1.  Need  for  organization  and  leadership. 

2.  Recreational  opportunities  locally. 

3.  Your  participation  in  recreational  program. 

4.  Responsibility  for  supporting  recreational 

program. 

5.  Responsibility  for  property  and  equipment. 

6.  Attitude  toward  recreation  leaders  and  activi- 

ties. 

7.  The  community  recreational  program. 

8.  Private  or  group  recreation. 

9.  Commercial  recreation. 

a.  Camps. 

b.  Travel. 

c.  Movies. 

d.  Music. 

e .  Drams . 

f.  Professional  sports. 

g.  Private  activities,  bowling,  pool, others. 

h.  Dancing. 

i.  Winter  sports. 

j.  Fishing,  water  sports. 


15.  Sunshine  end  Fresh  Air. 


A.  Necessary  for  growth. 

1.  Some  experiments  proving  necessity. 

2.  Minimum  time  daily. 

B.  Action  of  sun. 

1.  Vitamins. 

2.  Germicidal. 

3.  Tan  -  precautions. 

C.  Air  on  the  body,  clothing. 

1.  Prescribed  for  infants,  as  well  as  adults. 

2.  Cleansing,  purifying. 

3.  The  body's  instinctive  pleasure  at  the  "smell" 

of  fresh  air. 
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D.  Characteristics  of  a  room  of  poor  air, 

1.  Lack  of  oxygen. 

2.  Lack  of  moisture, 

3.  Lack  of  freshness. 

4.  Depressing. 

5.  Actual  odors. 

16.  Cleanliness. 

A.  Cleanliness  of  body. 

1.  Bathing  -  twice  weekly  or  more,  or  after 

exercise. 

2.  Feet  -  daily,  or  after  exercise. 

3.  Face,  neck,  ears  -  twice  daily,  or  when  dirty. 

4.  Hands  -  Before  eating,  after  toilet,  when 

dirty. 

5.  Social  cleanliness  of  body. 

B.  Cleanliness  of  clothing. 

1.  Prevention  of  germ  growth. 

2.  Prevention  of  obnoxious  presence  or  appear- 

ance. 

3.  Development  of  aesthetic  sense  that  character- 

izes civilization. 

C.  Cleanliness  in  home. 

1.  Articles  in  own  room  put  away. 

2.  Articles  around  house  picked  up. 

3.  Assistance  in  preventing  and  removing  dirt, 

litter,  stains,  soil,  of  floors,  windows, 
furniture,  all  rooms,  outdoors,  cellar, 
garage. 

D.  Cleanliness  in  school. 

1.  Size  of  group  necessitates  good  housekeeping. 

2.  School  cleanliness  a  pupil  responsibility. 

3.  Papers,  articles,  marking  walls,  clothing, 

books,  always  in  proper  place. 

4.  Atmosphere  of  a  neat  room  vs.  a  littered  room. 

5.  Same  principles  apply  at  work. 

17.  Personal  Habits. 

Nature  of  habits. 
Unlearning  habits. 

Establishing  correct  instead  of  other  habits. 
Attitude,  ideals,  in  relation  to  habits. 
Some  undesirable  habits. 

1.  Fingers  in  nose,  mouth,  ears,  eyes. 

2.  Failure  to  use  handkerchief  when  needed. 

3.  Careless  clothing  adjustment. 

4.  Careless  enunciation  and  choice  of  words. 

5.  Poor  posture. 

6.  Sex  habits. 


A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 
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7.  Social  habits  (gossip,  unkindness,  plotting). 

8.  lying,  appropriating,  borrowing. 

9.  Sulking,  disobedience,  insolence. 
10.  Procrastination, 

F.  Opportunities  for  help  with  habits, 

1.  Parents, 

2.  Teacher, 

3.  Guidance  director. 

4.  Principal. 

5.  Religious  advisor. 

6.  Self. 

18.  Personality  and  Character. 

A.  Definition  of  each  contrasted. 

B.  Factors  that  build  each. 

C.  Importance  to  success,  self  or  public. 

D.  Speech,  thought,  dress,  style,  conduct. 

E.  Honesty,  integrity,  kindness,  consideration, 

friendliness. 

F.  Self -analysis,  evaluation,  correction. 

19.  Mental  Health. 

A.  Definition  and  explanation  of  the  term, 

B.  Importance  in  modern  living. 

1.  Institutions  and  statistics. 

2.  Stress  and  strain  of  competition  and  scienti- 

fic era. 

3.  Manner  of  governing  conduct  of  life. 

C.  Places  in  pupils  life  where  mental  hygiene  is  im- 

portant. 

1.  Home. 

2.  Classroom. 

3.  Work. 

4.  Playground. 

5.  Within  own  psychology. 

D.  Common  things  influencing  mental  health, 

1.  Surroundings. 

2.  Words,  actions  of  others. 

3.  Tnougnts  of  others,  and  of  self. 

4.  Atmosphere  of  locale. 

5.  Feelings  regarding  anything. 

6.  Arrangement  of  time. 

7.  Load  of  studies  or  work, 

8.  Emotions  and  habits. 

9.  Balance  of  work,  play,  rest. 

E.  What  pupils  can  contribute  to  mental  health. 

1.  Own  habits. 

a.  Actions. 

b.  Speech. 

c.  Contact  with  others. 
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1)  .  Friendliness. 

2)  .  Consideration, 

3)  .  Helpfulness. 

4)  .  Sportsmansnip. 

5)  .  Generosity. 

6)  .  Restraint. 

d.  Orderliness. 

e.  Completion  of  tasKs. 

f.  Promptness  in  tasks. 

g.  Obedience  and  cooperation. 

2.  Own  conduct. 

a.  Care  of  property. 

b.  Respect  for  other  persons  place  in  life. 

c.  Physical  health. 

d.  Balance  of  the  many  phases  of  life. 

e.  Cooperation  with  others. 

f .  Recognition  of  goals  in  life  and  in  im- 

mediate goals. 

3.  Recognition  of  others  responsibility  for  men- 

tal health. 

4.  Lenience  with  others  imperfect  attainments. 


Community  Health 


Topical  Outlines 

1.  Milk  Supply. 

A.  Importance  as  food. 

B.  Importance  of  sanitation. 

C.  Metnods  oi  protection. 

D.  Where  milk  comes  rrom. 

2.  Water  Supply. 

A.  Source  of  public  water  supply. 

B.  Precautions  in  providing. 

C.  Steps  in  purification. 

D.  Precautions  in  using  any  but  approved  supply. 

E.  Causes  and  dangers  of  contamination. 

3.  Public  housekeeping. 

A.  Street  Department. 

B.  Tree  and  Moth  Department. 

C.  Control  of  rodents  and  insects. 

D.  Sewage  disposal. 

E.  Waste  disposal. 
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4.  Public  safety. 


A.  Police  Department, 

B.  Fire  Department. 


5.  Food  protection. 

A.  Food  and  drug  laws. 

B.  Sanitation  laws  in  handling  food. 

C.  Methods  of  enforcing  food  protection. 

D.  Dangers  possible  in  food  inadequately  protected. 

6.  Methods  of  maintaining  public  health. 

A.  Institutions. 

1.  Hospitals. 

2.  Private  doctors. 

3 .  Sani  tar  iums . 

4.  Private  hospitals. 

5.  Clinics. 

6.  Mental  Hospitals. 

B.  Agencies. 

1.  Health  Department. 

2.  American  Red  Cross. 

3.  Friendly  Aid. 

4.  Community  Council,  Health  Division. 

5.  Public  Schools. 

6.  Visiting  Nurse  Association. 

7.  Park  Department  -  Recreation. 

8.  Private  organizations  interested  in  health. 

7.  Town,  State,  Federal  health  controls. 

A.  Labor  legislation. 

B.  Compensation  and  pay. 

C.  Retirement  and  Old  Age  Pension. 

D.  Child  Labor  Laws. 

E.  Prevention  of  cruelty  to  children. 

F.  Building  and  housing  laws. 

G.  Recovery  for  damage  or  injury. 

H.  Safety  regulations,  work,  home,  streets,  public 

places. 

I.  Control  of  communicable  diseases. 

8.  Education  for  public  health. 

A.  Schools. 

B.  Private  Agencies. 

C.  State  and  Federal. 


"A  Course  of  Study  in  Safety  Education"  for  the  Junior  High 
School,  Commonwealth  of  Mass.,  Dept.  of  Education,  1931,  p. 44- 
59. 

Local  units  to  be  developed*  
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CHAPTER  XII 

HEALTH  INSTRUCTION  PRIMARY  GRADES 
General  Principles 

MThe  goal  in  health  education  is  performance  for  health, 
not  merely  information  on  health"  M  Action  and  adoption  of  good 
health  habits  or  change  from  poor  habits,  is  the  real  measure  of 
success  in  health  instruction. 

'•Habits  are  based  on  frequently  repeated  acts"  M  It  is  our 
goal  to  motivate  the  child  to  do  so  many  desirable  things  so 
many  times,  that  he  will  accumulate  good  habits  in  matters  per- 
taining to  health. 

"Making  good  health  behavior  attractive  and  socially  desir- 
able is  the  first  step"  ^  Attitudes  and  ideals  are  essential  to 
habit  formation.    The  manner  of  health  presentation  should  be 
carefully  thought  out  so  that  it  will  not  suffer  an  initial 
handicap.    It  must  escape  the  pupils  ridicule  or  dislike. 

"Individual  pupil  guidance  to  better  health  behavior  is  a 
primary  educational  function  of  the  teacher"  ^  Class  instruc- 
tion, no  matter  how  well  presented,  does  not  begin  to  alter  in- 
dividual health  habits,  until  it  is  individualized.    Each  pupil 

must  be,  to  the  teacher,  as  unique  an  individual  as  to  his  own 

M  Wisconsin  Handbook  on  Health  for  the  Elementary  Teacher, Burea 
of  Maternal  and  Child  Health,  State  Bd.of  Health, Madison, Wis. 194 
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parents . 

Health  habits  will  be  acquired  better  through  participa- 
tion in  a  learning  activity  than  by  reception  through  the  teach- 
ers knowledge.    A  wealth  of  experiments  and  projects  should  be 
undertaken,  with  as  many  children  as  possible  doing  their  part. 
Such  action  can  be  provided  in  limitless  ways.    The  action  need 
not  be  the  objective,  but  the  associated  knowledge. 

Natural  interests  of  the  children,  in  terms  of  their  age 
and  maturity,  must  be  employed.-/ 

Children  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  factors  which 
they  cannot  control,  but  should  develop  a  responsibility  for 
factors  which  they  can  control, 2/ 

The  power  of  the  imitative  instinct  should  be  fully 
utilized. 2/ 

Tangible  reqards  for  achievement  may  be  justifiable,  but  it 
is  well  to  hold  in  mind,  that  the  real  reward  for  healthful  liV' 
ing,  is  growth  and  development,  improved  skills,  and  satisfac- 
tion in  physical  and  mental  health. 2/ 

Methods  of  Instruction 

1.  Health  inspection.  Comments,  questions,  suggestions. 

2.  Health  examinations.  Explanations,  attitudes. 

3.  Daily  remarks,  questions,  emphasis,  on  scheduled  or 

other  appropriate  topic,  in  connection  with  inspec- 
tion period.  (10  minute  daily  health  opening). 

2(  A  Course  of  Study  in  Health  Education  for  Elementary  Schools 
State  Department  of  Education,  Boston,  Mass.,  1931. 
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4.  Health  readers.  Supplementary  comment,  project,  experi- 

ment, questions  on  topics  read  about. 

5.  Integrated  teaching  of  health.  Appropriate  reference  to 

or  emphasis  upon  health  topics,  as  opportunity  occurs 
in  social  studies,  reading,  or  others.    Avoid  making 
health  omnipresent  and  objectionable.    Avoid  preach- 
ing, or  negative  emphasis. 

6.  Special  programs,  movies,  talks,  visits,  trips. 

7.  Projects.  A  cumulative  experience  can  be  carried  on  out 

of  class  time  -  such  as  observation  of  a  small  plant 
growing  with,  and  without,  sunshine  -  and  results  ob- 
served and  discussed  in  a  few  minutes  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  project. 

8.  Initiative  of  teacher.  Nothing  can  replace  the  wealth 

of  experience  and  insight  that  makes  the  classroom 
teacher  what  she  is.    Technical  knowledge,  suggestions 
gleaned  from  a  broader  viewpoint,  and  general  princi- 
ples which  have  been  agreed  upon,  can  come  from  out- 
side to  assist  the  teacher,  but  in  the  long  run,  it 
is  her  teaching  interest  and  ability  that  will  put 
health  education  across.    The  active  interest  of  the 
teacher,  end  recognition  of  health  as  the  first  objec 
tive  of  education,  will  ensure  that  the  child  is 
reached  with  maximum  effectiveness  at  every  worth- 
while opportunity. 
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Use  of  Unit  Outlines 

Fifteen  topics  have  been  selected  by  the  committee  on 
health  instruction,  whicn  should  be  studied  in  the  primary 
grades.    The  time  allotment  does  not  permit  extensive  study  of 
any  of  these,  since  health  inspection  and  health  instruction 
must  be  concluded  within  ten  minutes  at  the  opening  of  school 
each  morning.    Therefore,  it  is  suggested  that  one  topic  be  as- 
signed for  special  emphasis  each  month,  with  whatever  necessary 
or  possible  attention  may  be  given  to  the  phases  of  health  which 
occur  at  the  time. 

For  instance,  "Cleanliness"  is  scheduled  for  September.  The 
Standards  of  Achievement  for  pupils  can  be  developed  throughout 
the  month,  by  referring  to  the  unit  outline.    But  in  addition, 
many  references  will  naturally  be  made  to  clothing,  food,  teeth, 
sleep,  posture,  and  any  number  of  the  remaining  topics.    The  em- 
phasis on  definite  achievement  will  be  on  cleanliness. 

Most  topics  are  repeated  for  each  of  the  primary  grades. 
This  is  because  they  deal  with  actual  living  problems,  which 
continue  throughout  school  life.    Since  habit  formation  is  the 
goal  of  health  education,  this  repetition  is  justified  and 
necessary.    But  in  each  successive  grade,  new  additional  exper- 
iences, new  vocabulary,  and  a  better  understanding  of  the  pur- 
poses, will  all  help  to  make  the  same  topic  fresh  and  interest- 
ing all  over  again. 

Teachers  are  urged  to  return  unit  outlines,  with  notations 
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as  to  time  required  for  the  study,  little  techniques  that  have 
made  their  teaching  more  successful,  pupil  and  parent  reactions, 
and  supplementary  material  that  has  been  found  to  be  especially 
helpful.    These  can  then  be  incorporated  into  the  unit  plans  for 
the  following  year. 

The  style  of  the  outlines  follows  generally,  the  State 
Course  of  Study  in  Health  Education  for  Elementary  Schools,  and 
draws  considerable  detail  from  the  Brockton,  Mass.  Course  of 
Stucty-  in  Health  Education.    First,  background  material  for  the 
teacher  will  provide  the  objectives  of  the  unit,  and  help  focus 
the  effort  on  the  limited  subject.    Then,  objectives  for  the 
pupil  will  be  given  under  the  heading,  "Standards  of  Achieve- 
ment".   The  details  of  each  outline  do  not  exhaust  the  subject, 
but  suggest.    References  will  be  given  only  to  those  features 
that  are  directly  useful,  rather  than  of  general  value.  Finally, 
some  activities  will  besuggested.    It  is  here,  especially,  that 
the  cooperation  of  teachers  is  sought.     If  the  benefits  of  each 
teachers  imagination  and  experience  can  be  made  available,  then 
the  course  of  study  will  be  truly  representative  and  valuable. 

September  -  CLEANLINESS 

For  the  Teacher. 1/  Certain  cleanliness  habits  have  a  health 
value  in  preventing  sickness.    It  is  important  for  the  effect 
upon  mental  health  and  aesthetic  sensitivity.    Cleanliness  of 
the  skin  makes  a  person  more  comfortable  and  attractive  to  other 

1/.  Adapted  from  Mass.  State  Course  of  Study,  op.cit.  p. 172. 
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people.    But  probably  children  of  primary  grades  are  not  too 
susceptible  to  these  reasons  -  they  will  respond  because  of  fre- 
quent reminders  and  little  rewards  and  recognition  for  perform- 
ance.   But  in  the  doing,  they  will  gradually  acquire  habits  that 
will  produce  the  desired  result.    Their  own  appreciation  can 
follow. 

Washing  hands  before  meals  and  after  going  to  the  toilet  is 
a  real  necessity,  and  adequate  opportunity  should  be  given  for 
it.    Regular  and  adequate  bathing  is  a  highly  important  habit. 
Care  of  the  hands  and  nails  can  develop  an  interest  that  combats 
biting  the  nails.    Keeping  things  out  of  the  mouth  is  an  achieve 
ment  that  is  necessary  early  in  life.    Gradual  development  of 
the  ability  of  tne  pupil  to  check  these  minimum  essentials  of 
cleanliness,  and  to  perform  his  own  tasks  of  cleanliness,  should 
come  with  advancing  years  in  the  primary  grades. 

Standards  of  Achievement  for  Grade  I. 

1.  Washes  hands  before  eating  and  after  toilet. 

2.  Washes  face  and  neck  with  warm  water  and  soap. 

3.  Dries  thoroughly  after  washing. 

4.  Uses  own  washcloth  and  towel  at  home. 

5.  Replaces  or  disposes  of  towels  properly. 

6.  Uses  own  comb  or  brush. 

7.  Keeps  hands  away  from  mouth. 

8.  Avoids  Diting  nails. 

Standards  of  Achievement  for  Grade  II, 

1.  Knows,  practices  Grade  I  Standards  of  Achievement. 

2.  Batnes  all  over,  with  warm  water  and  soap,  at  least 

three  times  weekly. 

3.  Brusnes  and  combs  hair  carefully  each  day. 

4.  Keeps  own  brush  and  comb  clean. 

5.  Dries  the  hair  thoroughly  before  going  out. 

6.  Washes  out  tub  after  taking  bath. 

- 
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Standards  of  Achievement  for  Grade  III. 

1.  Knows  and  practices  Grades  I  and  II  Standards. 

2.  Keeps  fingernails  and  toenails  short  and  clean. 

3.  Washes  hands  whenever  soiled, 

4.  Washes  feet,  waste  outlets,  under  arms,  daily. 

October  -  PREVENTION  OF  COLDS  AND  ILLNESS 

For  the  Teacher.-  Health  teaching  should  be  positive.  What 
things  can  a  child  DO  that  will  aid  him  in  escaping  colds  and 
illness?    They  are  many.    He  cannot  appreciate  them,  in  the 
primary  grade  years,  as  a  desirable  step  in  preventive  medicine. 
He  CAN  appreciate  them,  if  he  learns  that  illness  and  colds 
interfere  with  his  normal  life.    At  such  times,  health  learning 
is  most  forceful.    Certain  habitual  controls  are  desirable  in  a 
youngster,  and  they  are  indicated  in  Standards. 

The  teacher  can  also  do  much  to  make  the  health  examination, 
immunizations,  and  visits  to  the  Doctor  or  Nurse,  more  accept- 
able to  the  pupil.  He  should  grow  up  with  the  expectation  of 
calling  upon  professional  health  assistance  when  he  should  do  so, 
This  can  come  from  a  wise  indoctrination  in  his  early  years.  The 
teacher  also  can  be  the  chief  control  in  the  matter  of  staying 
home  from  school  when  a  cold  or  other  illness  occurs.  A  pupil 
should  not  be  led  into  over-zealous  effort  for  perfect  atten- 
dance, and  full  opportunity  for  him  to  make  up  missed  work 
should  be  provided,  so  that  parents  will  likewise  cooperate  with 
wise  exclusion  from  school. 

Standards  of  Achievement  for  Grade  I. 

1.  Cooperates  happily  with  health  examinations. 


( * 
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2.  Regards  the  nurse  and  doctors  as  friends, 

3.  Submits  courageously  to  immunizations. 

4.  Keeps  hands  and  articles  away  from  mouth. 

5.  Uses  drinking  fountain  properly,  without  touching. 

6.  Refrains  from  exchanging  or  sharing  bites. 

7.  Covers  mouth  and  nose  when  coughing  or  sneezing. 

Standards  of  Achievement  for  Grade  II. 

1.  Knows  and  practices  Grade  I  Standards. 

2.  Informs  parents  when  cough  or  running  nose  develops* 

3.  Remains  at  home  and  away  from  others  when  ill. 

Standards  of  Achievement  for  Grade  III. 

1.  Knows  and  practices  Grades  I  and  II  Standards. 

2.  Refrains  from  using  articles  of  clothing  of  others. 

3.  Cooperates  in  the  correction  of  defects. 

4.  Reports  signs  of  abnormality  to  parents. 

5.  Avoids  contact  with  persons  known  to  be  ill,  or 

their  possessions. 

6.  Protects  own  pets  by  proper  immunization  and  control. 

November  -  Grades  1,11  -  SLEEP  REST  RELAXATION 

For  the  Teacher.-  Sleep  should  not  be  looked  upon  by  the 
child  as  a  necessary  evil.  Growth  and  repair,  and  complete  rest 
of  the  nervous  system  occur  during  sleep.  Regularity  is  impor- 
tant, as  is  amount  of  sleep.  Better  growth,  better  school  work, 
cheerfulness  and  happiness  result  from  adequate  sleep.  Children 
in  the  first  two  grades  need  to  almost  sleep  the  clock  around. 

The  teacher  can  do  much  to  popularize  the  7:30  bedtime. 
Evening  entertainment  for  children  should  be  planned,  if  neces- 
sary, on  week-ends.    Regularity  will  induce  ready  sleep  and 
better  rest. 

Rest  during  the  day  is  necessary  for  little  children.  Again, 
the  art  of  relaxing  quickly  and  resting  thoroughly  in  a  short 
time,  can  be  developed  at  this  early  age,  and  do  a  great  deal 


of  good  throughout  the  lifetime  of  the  person.    Some  children  re 
quire  more  rest,  and  more  sleep  than  others.    This  should  be 
made  known  to  them  and  their  parents,  and  provided. 

Radios,  reading,  play  after  supper,  special  events,  have 
been  known  to  interfere  with  many  pupils  rest  and  sleep.     If  a 
child  comes  to  school,  fit  only  to  rest  or  sleep,  it  is  high 
time  the  teacher  and  parent  got  together  xo  correct  the  situa- 
tion. 

Standard  Achievements  for  Grade  I  and  II. 

1.  Sleeps  11  hours  or  more  with  windows  open. 

2.  Keeps  a  regular  hour  for  retiring  and  arising. 

3.  Sleeps  without  pillow,  or  with  low  one. 

4.  Likes  to  sleep  in  dark  room. 

5.  Removes  all  clothing,  washes,  before  retiring. 

6.  Rests  a  little  before  meals  and  retiring. 

7.  Relaxes  during  rest  periods  at  school  or  home. 

8.  Cooperates  with  others  resting  or  sleeping. 

9.  Goes  to  toilet  before  retiring. 

10.  Sleeps  alone  if  possible. 

11.  Arises  promptly  in  morning. 

12.  Avoids  letting  movies,  radio,  entertainment,  inter- 

fere with  regular  bedtime. 

Novembet  -  Grade  III  -  POSTURE 

For  the  Teacher.-  Ideals  of  posture  vary  from  that  of  a 
West  Point  cadet,  to  that  of  our  own  most  relaxed  moments.  It 
is  no  longer  believed  desirable  to  develop  a  generation  of  ram- 
rods.    Individuals  vary  in  what  is  good  posture  for  them.  Ex- 
treme shoulder  retraction  leads  to  poor  posture.    Extreme  chest 
elevation  does  likewise.  A  position  of  the  body  in  which  organs 
can  operate  freely,  fatigue  be  avoided,  parts  of  the  body  bal- 
anced easily,  and  one  which  produces  a  feeling  of  self-respect, 
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is  the  best  position,  in  sitting,  standing  or  walking. 

Good  posture  should  be  expected  to  result  not  so  much  from 
a  vigorous  training  program  directed  at  the  shoulders,  abdomen, 
or  other  parts,  but  from  a  program  of  vigorous  play  which  uses 
all  muscles,  from  a  well-nourished  body,  and  from  the  attitude 
and  ideal  of  wishing  to  appear  as  well  as  possible. 

If  poor  posture  is  habitual,  as  discovered  by  accepted 
posture  tests,  the  child  should  have  the  advantage  of  correcting 
it  while  correction  is  easy  or  possible.    The  posture  problem  is 
not  for  the  secondary  schools. 

It  is  one  of  the  never-ending  duties  of  the  classroom 
teacher  to  aid  the  pupil  to  attain  good  posture  by  reminders, 
inspiration,  and  example,  the  latter  being  of  great  importance. 

Standards  of  Achievement  for  Grade  III. 

1.  Sits  with  feet  on  floor,  hips  back. 

2.  Stands  easily,  body  erect,  chin  in,  abdomen  flat. 

3.  Walks  gracefully,  normally,  lightly. 

4.  Wear  shoes  shaped  to  foot,  good  heels. 

5.  Wears  correct  sized  stockings,  keeps  nails  cut 

straight  across. 

6.  Plays  vigorously  daily,  outdoors  if  possible. 

7.  Enjoys  a  wide  variety  of  activities. 

8.  Walks  without  scuffing,  toes  straight  ahead. 

9.  Sits,  walks,  and  stands,  in  tallest  position. 

December  -  CLOTHING 

For  the  Teacher.-  Parents  are  responsible  for  providing 
clothing  of  the  right  type.    But  many  instances  of  partial  fail- 
ure can  be  discovered.    The  pupil  should  not  suffer  because  of 
such  failure  or  unawareness  on  the  part  of  parents,  for  there 
are  many  occasions  on  which  a  teacher  can  volunteer  information 
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to  the  parent  directly.    Growing  children  make  clothing  appear 
too  tight  and  ill-fitting.    This  is  harmful  physically  and 
socially. 

Style  causes  much  abuse  from  clothing.    The  teacher  in  the 
lower  grades  can  greatly  influence  pupils  acceptance  of  reason- 
able social  customs  in  clothing.    Change  of  clothing  to  avoid 
social  offense,  is  important. 

Clothing  should  be  appropriate  for  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  used,  with  no  heavy  sweaters  or  jackets,  boots,  overshoes  or 
rubbers  worn  inside,  and  with  adequate  outer  wraps  available  for 
outside  wear.    Immediate  change  after  wetting  feet  should  be  a 
practice  which  the  pupil  will  initiate  on  his  own  responsibility 
A  complete  change  and  airing  of  clothing  at  night  is  another. 
Standards  of  Achievement  for  Grade  I. 

1.  Keeps  clothing  as  clean  and  whole  as  possible. 

2.  Hangs  clothing  up  when  not  in  use. 

3.  Dresses  self. 

4.  Removes  outer  wraps  wte  n  indoors. 

5.  Uses  rain  protection  when  necessary. 

6.  Refrains  from  unfavorable  comment  on  other  persons 

clothing. 

Standards  of  Achievement  for  Grade  II. 

1.  Knows  and  practices  Grade  I  Standards. 

2.  Avoids  wearing  belt  or  garters  too  tight. 

3.  Changes  socks  and  underclothing  at  least  twice  week- 

ly, preferably  after  bathing. 

4.  Airs  clothing  overnight. 

5.  Changes  clothing  for  play  after  school. 

6.  Puts  on  wraps  outdoors  after  exercise. 

Standards  of  Achievement  for  Grade  III. 

1.  Avoids  abrupt  changes  in  type  of  clothing. 

2.  Follows  advice  of  parents  or  teacher  as  to  what 

clothing  to  wear. 
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3.  Removes  damp  clothing  as  soon  as  possible. 

4.  Wears  clothing  suitable  for  occupation. 

5.  Adapts  choice  of  clothing  wisest  to  weather  and 
conditions. 

6.  Avoids  tight  clothing,  including  hats. 

7.  Supports  clothing  from  shoulders  or  hips. 

8.  Accepts  responsibility  for  cleaning,  polishing, 
clothing. 

9.  Selects  healthful  clothing  when  buying  for  self. 

January  -  Grades  I  and  II  -  HEALTHFUL  ENVIRONMENT 

For  the  Teacher.-  The  pace  of  present  life  prohibits  combat 
with  litter  and  misplaced  articles.    It  is  human  nature  to  leave 
an  article,  or  its  remains,  where  it  ceases  to  be  of  use  or  in- 
terest.   It  is  the  parents  and  teachers  job  to  change  this  in- 
stinct as  early  in  life  as  possible.    The  child  should  hang  up 
clothing  or  place  it  in  a  prescribed  place,  should  avoid  paper 
around  his  desk,  or  waste  accumulation  in  his  home  activities. 
He  should  respect  the  property  of  others  and  not  litter  it.  He 
should  accept  a  feeling  of  responsibility  for  keeping  the  toilet 
clean,  for  shutting  off  water  after  using,  to  close  doors  quiet- 
ly behind  him,  to  return  articles  to  their  place. 

The  example  of  the  teacher  again  is  as  valuable  as  her 
words . 

Standards  of  Achievement  for  Grade  I. 

1.  Closes  doors  after  using. 

2.  Keeps  toys  picked  up. 

3.  Picks  up  loose  papers. 

4.  Helps  with  household  duties,  such  as  emptying  waste 

basket. 

5.  Always  flushes  toilet  after  using. 
Standards  of  Achievement  for  Grades  II  and  III. 
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1.  Helps  keep  playground  neat. 
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2.  Knows  and  practices  Grade  I  Standards. 

3.  Helps  with  household  duties,  such  as  emptying  gar- 

bage can,  keeps  cover  on  tightly. 

4.  Refrains  from  marking  on  walls  at  home,  school,  or 

elsewhere . 

5.  Always  throws  fruit  pits  and  other  refuse  in  garbage 

pail,  never  on  floor  or  street. 

6.  Keeps  own  things  in  a  definite  place, 

7.  Helps  care  for  grounds. 

8.  Returns  borrowed  tools  and  other  articles. 


January  -  Grade  III  -  HEALTHY  PERSONALITY 

For  the  Teacher.-  Mental  hygiene  in  the  lower  grades  is  de- 
veloped entirely  through  incidental  teaching.    The  childs  person- 
ality, however,  is  influenced  by  the  teacher,  by  the  behavior  of 
other  children,  and  tne  general  atmosphere  of  the  classroom. 
Efforts  of  the  teacher  to  lead  her  pupils  toward  certain  stand- 
ards of  conduct  are  directly  influential.    Through  favorable  ex- 
periences in  life  situations,  good  mental  habits  are  developed. 
The  teacher  can  bring  to  each  child  these  experiences  and  can, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  control  the  atmosphere  in  which  they 
are  enjoyed. 

Standards  of  Achievement  for  Grades  I,  II <  III. 

1.  Concentrates  on  what  he  is  doing. 

2.  Exercises  curiosity  about  world  around  him. 

3.  Develops  ability  to  solve  own  problems,  make  own 

decisions,  accept  own  tasks. 

4.  Meets  difficulties  and  disappointments  as  a  normal 

part  of  life. 

5.  Is  cneerful  and  courteous  at  all  times. 

6.  Accepts  tne  necessity  of  adequate  rest  so  that  he 

can  remain  good  nature d# 

7.  Is  friendly  and  considerate  of  other  people. 

8.  Exercises  restraint  and  self-control,  gives  good 

attention  when  requested,  learns  to  wait  for 
opportunity  to  express  himself. 

9.  Cultivates  control  of  strong  emotions,  such  as  fear 

anger,  affection. 


10.  Deals  honestly  with  others  and  self ,  without  wish- 
fully coloring  the  facts, 

11.  Enjoys  humorous  situations,  recognizes  and  dislikes 
silliness. 

12.  Avoids  impertinence,  disobedience,  willful  wrong 
acts. 

13.  Chooses  wholesome  recreation. 

14.  Shows  kindness  toward  animals. 

15.  Enjoys  a  wholesome  social  life  with  both  sexes. 

February  -  Grades  I  and  II  -  EARS  EYES  NOSE 

For  the  Teacher. -  The  ears,  eyes,  and  nose,  are  wonderful 
organs,  extremely  sensitive,  and,  considering  the  use  and  abuse 
they  receive,  wonderfully  resistant.  But  they  cannot  withstand 
all  the  load  they  are  called  upon  to  bear,  in  many  cases.  As  a 
result,  many  adults  have  faulty  organs.  A  great  number  of  these 
could  have  been  prevented.  It  is  not  the  teachers  duty,  alone, 
to  prevent  all  such  cases,  but  it  is  her  opportunity  to  greatly 
reduce  the  number  of  such  cases  in  the  coming  generation. 

Sanitation  and  good  breeding  demand  use  of  a  handkerchief. 
Hard  blowing  of  the  nose  is  dangerous  to  the  sinuses.  Picking 
the  nose  is  abhor ent  and  filthy.    Putting  objects  in  the  nose 
is  harmful.    Here  are  four  good  habits  to  initiate. 

Many  correct  habits  of  using  the  eyes  can  be  developed  in 
the  early  years.    Rest  from  close  work,  proper  lighting,  proper 
reading  positions  of  both  the  book  and  the  pupil,  and  proper 
selection  of  chalk,  type,  board  surface,  illumination,  furniture 
finish,  all  can  go  a  long  way  to  develop  positive  good  eyesight 
and  avoid  bad. 

For  those  whose  vision  is  faulty,  early  correction  by 
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glasses  would,  it  is  believed,  effect  many  cures  before  maturity, 
or  arrest  further  harm.    No  pupil  should  be  without  needed 
glasses.    Vision  and  hearing  tests  should  be  augmented  by  the 
teachers  observation  in  discovering  weaknesses. 
Standards  of  Achievement  for  Grade  I. 

1.  Carries  clean  handkerchief  every  day. 

2.  Uses  only  own  handkerchief. 

3.  Avoids  picking  the  nose,  keeps  hands  away. 

4.  Avoids  putting  any  article  in  nostril. 

Standards  of  Achievement  for  Grade  II. 

1.  Learns  to  blow  nose  gently. 

2.  Knows  and  practices  Grade  I  Standards. 

3.  Breathes  with  mouth  closed. 

4.  Avoids  looking  directly  at  sun  or  bright  light. 

5.  Holds  book  perpendicular  to  direction  to  eye,  at 

proper  distance  (probably  12  -  16  inches). 

6.  Does  not  rub  eyes. 

7.  Does  not  attempt  to  remove  dirt  from  eye-calls 

adult. 
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Standards  of  Achievement  for  Grade  III. 


1.  Knows  and  practices  Grade  I  and  II  Standards. 

2.  Learns  to  carefully  wash  ears. 

3.  Never  harms  own  or  others  ears,  by  blows,  sharp 

close  noises,  or  dirt. 

4.  Avoids  reading  while  lying  down. 

5.  Does  not  read  while  riding. 

6.  Reads  only  in  good  light. 

7.  Rests  eyes  occasionally  by  looking  away. 

8.  Goes  to  movies  in  moderation. 

9.  Welcomes  doctors  attention  when  needed. 
10.  Faithfully  wears  glasses  when  prescribed. 


February  -  Grade  III  -  HARMFUL  SUBSTANCES 


For  the  Teacher.-  Tea  and  coffee  contain  caffeine,  which 
adults  learn  to  tolerate  without  harm.    Active  impressionable 


youngsters,  however,  are  stimulated  by  it,  and  they  do  not  need 
further  stimulation.    There  is  no  food  value  in  these  beverages, 


and  they  take  the  place  of  milk  at  the  meal,  which  is  a  highly- 
important  part  of  the  diet. 

Medicines  given  at  home,  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
parent,  but  in  the  school  a  foundation  can  begin  to  be  laid,  to 
reduce  the  huge  patent  medicine  consumption  of  our  nation.  Most 
of  these  medicines  contain  drugs,  some  of  which  are  habit-form- 
ing. Their  use  should  be  discouraged,  and  medication  used  only 
with  the  doctors  advice. 

Alcohol  consumption  is  on  the  increase,  and  indulged  in  by 
over  half  of  all  adults.    This  is  a  growing  menace  of  a  type 
that  is  insidious,  fearful,  and  fatal  in  thousands  more  cases 
than  are  recorded  as  such.    The  cost  in  dollars  is  staggering, 
the  cost  in  time,  health,  working  efficiency,  self-respect, 
many  times  worse.    It  is  time  that  the  velvet  gloves  were  taken 
off  in  handling  this  major  national  health  problem. 

However,  at  the  third  grade,  not  too  much  correction  in 
the  home  can  be  undertaken.    The  morbid,  crusading  type  of 
teaching  should  be  avoided,  and  alcohol  treated  like  any  other 
poison.    If  the  pupil  receives  one  bit  of  information  from  the 
teacher  which  is  false,  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  ascribe  all 
statements  to  a  crusading  urge.    Alcohol  is  a  deadly  poison, 
when  intake  is  sufficiently  greater  than  oxidation  in  the  body, 
to  accumulate.     Such  accumulation  takes  place  rapidly  in  a  small 
body,  and  young  tender  nervous  systems  are  much  more  suscepti- 
ble to  damage  than  older  persons'.    Also,  alcohol  is  definite- 
ly a  habit  forming  drug.    As  with  all  drugs,  the  best  point  of 
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preventive  action  is  at  the  beginning.    Therefore,  pupils  should 
be  urged  to  ask  for  milk  in  homes  where  the  milder  alcoholic 
beverages  have  usually  been  served. 

Standards  of  Achievement  for  Grade  III. 

1.  Drinks  no  beer,  wine,  or  other  alcoholic  beverage. 

2.  Realized  he  does  not  have  to  follow  a  poor  example 

in  order  to  be  a  regular  fellow. 

3.  Avoids  smoking  entirely. 

4.  Does  not  take  patent  medicines,  except  upon 

doctors  advice. 

5.  Learns  of  source  to  school  children  of  drugs,  and 

avoids  using  them. 

6.  Does  not  drink  tea  or  coffee,  appreciating  the 

superior  food  value  of  milk  or  fruit  juices. 

7.  Drinks  carbonated  and  sweetened  beverages  moderate- 

ly -  not  more  than  once  in  a  day,  and  not  before 
meals. 


March  -  FOODS 


For  the  Teacher.-  Formal  teaching  regarding  foods  in  the 
primary  grades  is  not  appropriate.    Rather,  the  teacher  strives 
to  make  desirable  foods  popular,  and  good  eating  habits  desir- 
able for  the  satisfaction  derived,  rather  than  for  the  hygienic 
reasons.    The  leadership  of  a  skilled  teacher,  the  attractive- 
ness of  materials  used  in  teaching,  and  the  many  forms  of  moti- 
vation possible  in  directing  the  development  of  the  young, 
should  be  fully  utilized. 

The  engaging  mystery  and  wonder  of  life  and  growth  in 
plant  and  animal  life  provide  countless  absorbing  opportunities 
for  popularizing  foods.    Supplementary  charts  will  show  the 
specific  values  of  different  kinds  of  foods,  and  therefore  are 
not  reproduced  here.    In  well-fed  America,  the  chief  tendencies 
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contrary  to  good  nutrition  are  neglect  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  too  great  an  inclination  to  sweets.    The  importance  of  the 
former  in  the  diet  can  be  dramatized,  and  control  of  the  latter 
needs  considerable  help  from  the  parent,  the  school,  and 
possible  limitations  on  the  allowance,  but,  of  course,  it  is  the 
goal  to  have  the  pupil  control  his  own  diet  as  soon  as  he  be- 
comes mature  enough  to  do  so.    Milk  is  the  most  important  food 
of  all,  and  its  value  should  be  demonstrated  to  children. 

To  eat  slowly  and  with  good  coordination  and  neatness,  is 
a  worthy  goal.    The  mealtime  should  be  a  happy  occasion,  with 
free  conversation  between  all  members  of  the  family,  not  just 
the  adults.    Peeves,  worries,  impending  tasks,  should  be  left 
outside  until  the  meal  is  finished.    Scoldings,  correction, 
punishment  should  not  take  place  at  the  table  -  mealtime  is  for 
absorbing  nutrition  under  favorable  conditions.    The  establish- 
ment of  these  principles  does  not  imply  criticism  of  the  home, 
it  is  positive  teaching. 

Standards  of  Achievement  for  Grade  I. 

1.  Eats  only  at  regular  times. 

2.  Washes  hands  and  face  before  eating. 

3.  Drinks  a  glass  of  milk  at  each  meal,  1  quart 

daily. 

4.  Does  not  exchange  food  or  bites  with  others. 

5.  Does  not  eat  food  picked  up  from  floor  or  street. 

6.  Accepts  and  eats  quantities  and  kinds  of  food  ap- 

portioned to  him  (under  normal  care). 

7.  Uses  drinking  fountain  properly. 

8.  Avoids  drinking  water  just  before  meals. 

9.  Does  not  wash  food  down  with  drink. 

Standards  of  Achievement  for  Grade  II. 

1.  Knows  and  practices  Grade  I  Standards. 

2.  Eats  slowly,  chewing  food  well. 
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3.  Takes  small  bites  and  mouthfuls. 

4.  Is  polite  and  cheerful  during  mealtime. 

5.  Does  not  handle  other  peoples  food, 

6.  Eats  candy  only  after  meals. 

7.  Eats  only  fruit  or  milk  between  meals. 

8.  Washes  fruit  before  eating  it. 

9.  Uses  clean  dishes. 

10.  Does  not  linger  while  eating. 

11.  Uses  only  individual  glass  and  utensils. 

12.  Avoids  drinking  tea,  coffee  or  strong  cocoa. 

Standards  of  Achievement  for  Grade  III. 

1.  Knows  and  practices  Grade  I  and  II  Standards. 

2.  Sits  properly  at  table. 

3.  Rests  after  eating. 

4.  Recognizes  that  highly  seasoned  foods  are  un- 

desirable . 

5.  Knows  the  need  for  the  following  foods:  one  or  two 

vegetables  besides  potatoe  daily;  whole  grain 
cereal  daily;  some  fruit,  or  fruit  juice  daily; 
four  or  more  glasses  of  water  daily,  not  at  meal- 
time; at  least  one  serving  of  meat,  fish  or  eggs 
daily. 

6.  Eats  a  good  breakfast  every  morning. 

April  -  Grades  I  and  II  -  MOUTH  AND  TEETH 

For  the  Teacher.-  Already  visible,  are  some  of  the  benefits 
of  better  care  of  the  teeth,  which  began  a  generation  ago.  But 
very  prominent  also,  are  the  statistics  regarding  dental  defects 
The  battle  has  just  begun,  and  the  schools  can  carry  it  on  very 
successfully  through  the  methods  now  employed  -  dental  examina- 
tions and  follow-up  in  the  home  and  dentists  office,  and  educa- 
tion. 

The  teeth  need  large  amount  of  calcium  especially,  which 
is  obtained  chiefly  through  milk.    Other  necessary  ingredients 
are  usually  sufficient  in  the  diet.    Too  much  sugar  dissipates 
the  appetite  for  more  essential  food  elements.    Vigorous  chew- 
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ing  helps  greatly  to  develop  teeth,  jaws  and  gums.    Abuse  of  the 
teeth  results  from  cracking  nuts  or  biting  hard  substances.  Plays- 
ground  accidents  that  so  commonly  break  the  teeth,  should  be 
vigorously  avoided. 

Brushing  the  teeth  is  another  major  means  of  preserving 
them.    A  regular  time,  countless  reminders  for  brushing,  ones 
own  toothbrush,  and  recognition  of  performance  of  this  habit, 
will  help  greatly.    The  proper  method  of  brushing  should  receive 

much  attention  in  school  -  an  up  and  down  or  rotary  motion, 
brushing  all  teeth  on  all  surfaces  -  treating  each  one  like  a 
jewel  of  inestimable  worth,  which  is  virtually  the  case. 

The  quality  of  some  childrens  teeth  is  such  that  they  re- 
quire more  frequent  dental  examination  than  the  usual  "twice  a 
year".    This  should  be  recognized.    All  fissures,  cracks  and 
cavities  should  be  filled  immediately.    The  teacher  can  greatly 
help  the  pupil  to  accept  the  dentist  as  a  valuable  ally,  rather 
than  an  unendurable  ogre. 

Standards  of  Achievement  for  Grades  I  and  II. 

1.  Brushes  own  teeth  in  approved  manner,  at  least 

twice  daily. 

2.  Has  own  toothbrush,  washes  it  and  allows  it  to  dry 

after  each  using. 

3.  Eats  sweets  moderately. 

4.  Eats  fruits,  vegetables  and  milk  for  strong  teeth. 

5.  Cooperates  with  dental  examination  and  certificatea 

6.  Regards  dentist  as  a  valued  ally,  and  visits  him 

at  least  twice  a  year. 

7.  Does  not  bite  or  break  hard  substances  with  teeth. 

8.  Keeps  inappropriate  articles  out  of  mouth. 

9.  Eats  foods  that  exercise  teeth  and  jaws. 
10.  Does  not  such  fingers  or  thumb. 
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April  -  Grade  III  -  CARE  OF  FEET 

For  the  Teacher,-  Six  important  items  in  care  of  the  feet: 
1,  to  stand  and  walk  with  toes  pointing  straight  ahead,  2,  to 
give  muscles  of  the  feet  abundant  exercise  through  natural  acti- 
vities, 3,  to  wear  shoes  that  are  large  enough  and  shaped  like 
the  foot,  4,  to  wear  clean  stockings  that  are  long  enough  for 
the  foot,  5,  to  keep  the  feet  clean,  6,  to  remove  rubbers,  over- 
shoes, and  boots  when  coming  indoors. 

Stockings  and  shoes  may  be  grown  out  of,  and  then  distorted 
big  toe  joints  may  result.  Recognition  and  watching  for  this 
can  be  accomplished  in  the  classroom.  Toes  pointing  outward, 
may  indicate  weak  arches,  which  should  receive  special  atten- 
tion. In  our  community,  daily  foot  bathing  should  not  be  im- 
possible. But  in  case  of  any  individual  objectionable  cases, 
private  follow-up  with  the  school  nurse  should  be  made.  Feet 
that  perspire  or  remain  too  warm  for  long  periods  of  time,  may 
become  tender  or  afflicted  with  one  of  the  foot  infections. 

Standards  of  Achievement  for  Grade  III. 

1.  Washes  feet  daily,  changes  socks  daily. 

2.  Tells  parents  when  shoes  or  stockings  become  tight 

or  need  repair. 

3.  Keeps  toenails  clean  and  cut  straight  across. 

4.  Wears  protective  footwear  when  advisable,  and  re- 

moves same  when  going  indoors. 

5.  Keeps  shoes  shined. 

6.  Walks  correctly,  with  toes  pointing  ahead. 

7.  Recognizes  abnormality  when  feet  point  outward,  or 

pain  is  felt  in  foot  or  leg,  and  reports  same  to 
parent,  teacher  or  nurse. 

8.  Realizes  necessity  for  foot  growth  and  development 

and  adopts  shoes  with  low  heel  and  straight  in- 
side line. 
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9.  Does  not  wear  sneakers  or  other  unsupporting  play- 
shoes  on  hard  surfaces,  except  for  active  exer- 
cise. 

10.  Keeps  sneakers  where  possible  odor  will  not  be  ob- 
jectionable. 

May  -  EXERCISE  PLAY  FRESH  AIR 

For  the  Teacher.-  Several  hours  dailv  of  exem-iae  r>f  th* 
big  muscles  is  necessary  in  order  to  provide  the  best  chance  for 
full  development  of  the  organs  of  the  body,  including  the  bones 
and  muscles.    These  hours  cannot  be  provided  in  the  school  day, 
except  in  part.    The  State  standard  of  one  hour  of  physical  edu- 
cation daily  in  the  school  program,  exclusive  of  recess  time,  is 
not  basedupon  a  theory  or  the  result  of  good  promotion,  for  most 
of  our  schools  have  not  the  time,  leadership,  nor  facilities  to 
provide  this  minimum.    However,  this  recommendation  should  be 
kept  faithfully  in  mind  when  pressure  for  more  time  for  seden- 
tary subjects  arises.    There  can  be  no  greater  need  in  any  in- 
dividual than  for  a  sound  body,  capable  of  a  vigorous  days  work, 
right  up  through  the  useful  years  of  a  persons  life.    And  we  can 
reduce  the  probability  of  this  soundness  of  "wind  and  limb11  un- 
less we  accept  the  need  for  exercise  and  provide  for  it. 

A  valuable  contribution  of  the  school  program  of  physical 
education,  lies  in  preparing  children  to  engage  in  many  more 
hours  of  exercise,  outside  of  school  hours.    Therefore,  the  de- 
velopment of  leaoersnip,  initiative,  cooperation,  friendly  re- 
lationships, the  development  of  specific  play  skills,  should 
constitute  a  large  part  of  the  school  program.    The  physical 
education  program  accompanying  this  health  program  provides 

adequate  detail  for  directing  the  exercise  of  school  children. 

Much  of  the  stress  of  the  school  physical  education  pro- 
gram is  on  play.     In  the  relationships  of  games  and  free  ex- 
pression of  character  traits,  there  is  rich  opportunity  for 
guiding  the  development  of  children.    The  teacher  has  a  rich 
field  in  building  men  and  women,  if  she  assumes  an  understand- 
ing, strong  leadersnip.    Social  adjustment  and  mental  hygiene 
are  best  served  by  such  an  activity  program. 

Standards  01  Acnievement  tor  Grade  I. 

1.  Tries  to  play  out  of  doors,  two  hours  daily  in 

addition  zo  school  activity. 

2.  Rests  wnen  partially  tired. 

3.  Keeps  out  of  puddles,  and  keeps  warm  and  dry. 

4.  Takes  part  in  suitable  activities,  does  not  inter- 

fere with  older  childrens  activities. 

5.  Stays  clear  of  swings,  avoids  danger  from  apparatus 

and  balls  and  equipment. 

6.  Enters  group  play  whenever  possible. 

7.  Plays  the  other  fellows  favorite  game  frequently, 

as  well  as  his  own. 

8.  Plays  fair,  remains  good  natured,  plays  for  fun. 

Standards  of  Acnievement  for  Grade  II. 

1.  Knows  ana  practices  Grade  I  Standards. 

2.  Knows  anu  remembers  several  games. 

3.  Knows  uie  rules  of  games,  and  plays  by  them. 

4.  Participates  in  all  types  of  activity. 

5.  Is  a  good  follower,  willing  to  play  for  the  sake  ot 

getting  the  game  under  way,  and  continuing. 

6.  Does  not  quit  when  things  go  against  him. 

7.  Uses  self-control  when  slightly  hurt. 

8.  Reports  for  treatment  when  out,  or  hurt. 

Standards  of  Achievement  for  Grade  III. 

1.  Knows  and  practices  Grades  I  and  II  Standards. 

2.  Aids  class  and  instructor  by  cooperating  thoroughly 

with  class  management  (roll  call,  formations). 

3.  Learns  to  become  quiet  for  instructions  when  called. 

4.  Avoids  horseplay  or  any  roughness  that  can  injure 

another . 

5.  Controls  implements  to  avoid  injury. 
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6.  Plays  vigorously,  but  friendly. 

7.  Does  not  "belittle  another  for  his  efforts. 

8.  Does  not  use  unkind  comments  to  others. 

9.  Avoids  bragging  or  showing  off. 

10.  Tries  to  give  everyone  a  chance  to  enjoy  play. 

11.  Tries  to  develop  ability  to  De  a  leader,  through 

knowledge,  skill,  initiative,  fair  play,  con- 
sideration of  others,  and  good  judgement. 

12.  Avoids  damage  to  property. 

June  -  SAFETY 

For  the  Teacher.-  In  1943,  11,500  children  below  14  years 
of  age  were  killed.    How  many  times  a  Lidice  would  have  to  be 
repeated  to  equal  this  ghastly  total.1     If  this  total  were  to  be 
killed  in  our  own  community,  every  child  in  school  at  present 
would  instantly  be  drowned,  killed  by  autos,  shot,  burned, 
hurled  off  high  places,  strangled,  suffocated,  or  meet  their 
death  in  some  other  of  the  common  violent  ways.    AND  EVERY  CHILD 
BORN  IN  THE  NEXT  30  YEARS    WOULD  HAVE  TO  SHARE  THEIR  FATE.' 

These  are  strong  facts.    Accidents  kill  over  100,000  peopH 
a  year  in  our  country,  a  figure  exceeded  only  by  cerebral  hemor- 
rhages, cancer,  and  heart  ailments.    Accidents  must  be  reduced, 
safety  must  prevail. 

As  with  most  problems  in  living  that  involve  habits  of 
long  standing,  the  place  to  start  corrective  measures  is  in  the 
formative  years,  in  the  early  grades.    Time,  materials,  teachers 
are  urgently  needed  for  safety  instruction.     Safety  is  very  in- 
adequately included  in  this  health  program,  because  it  is  not 
provided  for  elsewhere.     It  is  urgently  hoped  that  more  than 
the  usual  time  can  be  devoted  to  safety  education,  in  this 
month,  just  before  children  are  going  out  into _an_environment 
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where  controls  are  partially  removed,  and  new  conditions  con- 
front them. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  attempt  to  frighten  children  into 
realization  of  danger,  but  sometimes  it  seems  to  take  consider- 
able of  a  shock  to  penetrate  the  calloused  acceptance  of  danger- 
ous practices.    Illustrations  of  moving  objects,  involving  speed 
and  force,  reasons  for  safety  regulations,  ways  in  which  dis- 
aster is  commonly  met,  recognition  of  the  value  of  unbroken 
bodies,  and  all  the  knowledge  of  proper  practices  and  avoidance 
of  dangerous  ones  that  can  be  given  our  pupils,  will  be  none 
too  much.    The  places  where  danger  lurks  are  everywhere,  and  the 
choice  of  topics  has  been  difficult,  because  noone  could  justi- 
fiably be  omitted. 

Standards  of  Achievement  for  Grade  I. 
Safety  at  home.- 

1.  Picks  up  playthings  and  puts  them  away. 

2.  Keeps  the  yard  free  from  glass,  nails,  tins, 

etc. 

3.  Does  not  play  with  strange  animals. 

4.  Does  not  play  near  windows  or  screens. 

5.  Goes  up  and  down  stairs  one  at  a  time. 

6.  Keeps  absolutely  away  from  firearms. 

7.  Obtains  permission  when  going  skating,  hiking. 

Safety  at  school. - 

1.  Always  walks,  in  corridors  and  stairways. 

2.  Keeps  legs  of  chair  on  floor. 

3.  Learns  how  to  use  playthings  safely. 

4.  Keeps  playthings  picked  up. 

5.  Knows  how  to  use  playground  equipment  safely 

6.  Avoids  pushing  anyone  or  causing  a  fall. 

7.  Learns  of  special  holiday  dangers  at  Fourth 

of  July,  Hallowe'en,  Christmas,  Memorial 
Day,  etc. 

8.  Refrains  from  playing  practical  jokes  (pulling 

chair  from  under  person  about  to  sit, etc.). 
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Safety  on  the  Street.  - 

1.  Avoids  fallen  wires  and  cables. 

2.  Does  not  play  or  loiter  around  railroad,  or 

cross  railroad  tracks  except  on  bridges 
provided. 

3.  Obeys  traffic  regulations  when  riding. 

4.  Waits  for  vehicles  to  stop  before  getting  on 

or  off. 

5.  If  lost,  tells  a  policeman. 

6.  Remembers  home  telephone  number. 

7.  Crosses  streets  at  intersections,  upon  signal 

from  traffic  light  or  policeman. 

8.  Rides  scooters  and  toys  in  play  area,  not  on 

sidewalk  or  street. 

9.  Keeps  arms  and  head  within  bus,  remains  seated 

10.  Never  hitch-hikes. 

11.  Looks  carefully  and  waits  for  a  break  in 

traffic  before  going  into  street  for  ball  or 
other  article. 

12.  Observes  traffic  rules  for  bicycling. 

13.  Never  hooks  a  ride  behind  vehicle. 

Fire  Safety.- 

1.  Knows  where  fire  box  is  located,  at  school  and 

near  home,  and  how  to  signal. 

2.  Never  interferes  with  fire  department,  by 

false  signal  or  other  prank, 

3.  Never  carries  or  lights  matches. 

4.  Never  lights  fireworks,  but  uses  other  kinds. 

5.  Knows  how  to  telephone  for  fire  department. 

Vacation  Safety. - 

1.  Uses  judgement  in  climbing  and  jumping  or 

diving. 

2.  Never  enters  a  small  boat  without  capable 

companion  who  is  old  enough  and  able  to 
handle  it. 

3.  Learns  to  swim.  Swims  near  shore  or  in  assign- 

ed area. 

4.  Never  swims  unless  adult  or  life  guard  is 

present. 

5.  Waits  at  least  one  hour  after  eating  before 

swimming. 

6.  Uses  raft  and  dock  for  rest,  not  for  horseplay 

7.  Stays  with  group  when  hiking,  camping,  berry- 

ing. 

8.  Avoids  drinking  water  that  is  unknown  to  him. 

9.  Accepts  the  fact  that  supervised  play  is 

safer. 


Standards  of  Achievement  for  Grades  II  and  III. 


1.  Knows  and  practices  Grade  I  Standards. 

2.  Helps  to  keep  stairways  clear  of  obstacles. 

3.  Keeps  away  from  elevator  shafts. 

4.  Uses  flashlight,  never  matches,  when  looking  for 

something  after  dark. 

5.  Does  not  handle  inflammable  substances. 

6.  Keeps  to  the  right  when  walking,  except  on  highways 

at  night,  then  walks  facing  traffic. 

7.  Keeps  away  from  construction  and  labor  projects. 

8.  Stays  off  ladders,  scaffolding,  etc. 

9.  Keeps  fire  screen  in  front  of  fireplace. 

10.  Keeps  paints  and  oils  and  oily  rags  picked  up. 

11.  Dives  into  water  only  when  depth  is  explored. 

12.  Knows  poison  ivy  and  other  poisonous  plants. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 


AIMS  AMD  OBJECT  I  VEo  QP  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Local  Viewpoint 

It  is  anticipated  that  either  the  activities,  or  the  under- 
lying principles  of  this  program  of  health  and  physical  educa- 
tion,will  reach  the  consciousness  of  many  persons,     not  only 
teachers  and  pupils,  but  parents  and  the  general  public  as  well. 
It  is  inevitable  that  among  these  persons  and  groups,  there 
should  be  many  different  ideas  as  to  the  purpose  and  scope  of 
this  educational  area. 

To  the  ardent  sports  fan,  vigorous  competition  may  be  the 
essence  of  the  program.      To  another  individual,  tennis  and  rid- 
ing may  seem  more  important.      A  parent  may  interpret  health  and 
physical  education  in  terms  of  healthful  activities  and  living 
habits  that  it  may  encourage  in  their  youngster. 

Which  of  these  interpretations  is  correct?  -  -Health  and 
physical  education  includes  all  of  these  phases,  -nd  several 
others  besides.     In  the  accompanying  Aims  and  Objectives,  it  is 
hoped  that  each  group  and  each  person  may  reach  an  understanding 
of  this  field,  which  will  reach  beyond  the  immediate  interest, 
and  that  all  may  share  with  physical  educators,  an  appreciation 
,    of  the  far -reaching  influence  it  may  exert  upon  our  students. 
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Health  and  physical  education  has  passed  the  groping  stage. 
It  is  pretty  well  agreed  upon  what  it  would  like  to  accomplish. 
The  best  manner  of  this  accomplishment  is  still  the  subject  of 
experimentation,  and  improvements  may  be  expected  to  follow  - 
changes  will  remain  to  be  a  healthy  sign  of  progress,  A  study 
of  many  of  the  nations  foremost  authorities,  as  well  as  of  many 
workers  in  the  field,  has  shown  that  the  content  of  the  program 
varies  only  little,  but  that  the  classification  of  and  emphasis 
placed  upon  various  phases  of  the  program  vary  according  to 
individual  interpretation. 

This  committee  places  the  individuality  of  the  pupil  fore- 
most. Physical  directors  should  teach  not  sports  and  skills,  but 
should  place  the  emphasis  upon  educating  boys  and  girls.  The 
individual  in  his  entirety  should  be  the  object  of  their  efiorts. 
As  the  activities  of  the  program  are  selected,  their  value  to 
this  all-important  individual  is  appraised  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  following  objectives:    .  " 

PHYSICAL    DEVELOPMENT  EMOTIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

SOCIAL    DEVELOPMENT  INTELLECTUAL  DEVELOPMENT 

RECREATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

A  brief  discussion  of  these  objectives  will  amplify  their 
meaning  and  their  interprtat ion  in  the  local  program 

T/.  Dr.  Leslie  W.  Irwin,  Curriculum  in  Health  and  Physical 
Education.     C.V.Mosby  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1944,  pp.  43-54. 
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Physical  Objective.-  The  physical  objective  will  have  been 
met  if  each  boy  and  girl  has  attained  the  following  develop- 
ments to  a  degree  compatible  with  his  or  her  maturity  and  in- 
dividual capacity. 

dtrength 

Bulgind  muscles  are  not  especially  desirable,  but  the  abil- 
ity to  handle  ones  body  weight  easily,   is  an  important  factor 
in  living.    Also  important   is  the  development  of  localized 
strength,  such  as  is  required  to  hold  the  abdomen  flat,  to  sup- 
port the  arch  of  the  foot,     and  to  keep  the  shoulders  retracted. 

Endurance 

The  endurance  of  an  athlete  is  obtained  by  progressively 
greater  physical  exertion.    The  endurance  of  a  youngster  to 
withstand  several  hours  a  day  of  big  muscle  activity  is  obtained 
by  providing  the  o  portunity  for  such  play.    The  endurance  of 
an  adult  to  withstand  the  rigors  of  the  day  without  undue  fat- 
igue,  is  built  into  the  body  in  the  early  years  of  ones  life. 

Preservation  of  Physical  Assets 
This  implies  the  balancing  of  the  development  of  strength 
and  endurance  with  the  capacity  of  the  body  to  withstand  the 
process  without  injury.  Participation  without  the  proper  pre- 
cautions of  a  medical  and  physical  examination;     severe  exer- 
tion when  not  entirely  well;     activity  in  a  harmful  environment; 
damage  to  skin,  bones,   or  body;  -  all  are  harmful  factors  whose 
likelihood  of  occurence  must  be  weighed  against  the  desired  ob- 


jectives.  Maintenance  of  conditions  that  will  enhance  normal 
growth  and  development  is  a  part  of  self-preservation. 

Agility 
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The  ability  to  quickly  change  the  direction  or  force  of 
muscular  exertion,  to  meet  changing  factors  in  the  mind  or  in 
the  environment,  are  characteristics  of  agility.  Body  balance, 
economy  in  muscular  contraction,  and  speed  of  reaction  time,  are 
all  factors  which  accompany  agility. 

Coordinati  on 


The  ability  of  the  nerve  centers  to  efficiently  control  the 
endless  contraction  and  relaxation  of  hundreds  of  muscles,  as  we 
go  about  our  daily  lives,  can  be  likened  to  the  hunaa  manipula- 
tion of  a  very  complex  machine.  Repeated  maneuvering  results  in 
refined  operation.  Gracefulness,  ease  of  motion,  accuracy  and 
precision,  are  visible  results  of  a  good  neuro-muscular  coord- 
ination. 

Skills 


These  differ  from  agility  in  that  they  can  be  acquired  by 

practice.  A  skill  may  be  a  single  phase  or  a  v/hole  operation. 

ttainment  of  skills  in  physical  education  can  be  compared  to 

acquiring  academic  learning.  Attainment  of  the  objective  cannot 

be  satisfactory  if  the  number  of  skills  is  limited.  Our  chief 

emphasis  should  be  in  teaching  skills,  and  in  choosing  skills 

which  at  the  same  time,  will  result  in  the  desired  degree  of 
physical  fitness. 


•  1 


Post  lire 

Posture  possesses  a  greater  importance  than  that  of  ap- 
pearance alone.  The  ease  of  operationnof  internal  organs,  "breath- 
ing efficiency,  avoidance  of  foot  strain,  and  general  strain 
of  the  muscles  that  hold  the  body  erect  -  these  can  "be  favorably 
influenced  by  a  proper  alignment  of  the  parts  of  the  body. Good 
posture  is  also  conducive  to  a  feeling  of  self-confidence  ^nd 
self-respect.     Correct  pobture  can  usually  be  obtained  through 
proper  development  of  posture  muscles,  and  the  fixation  of  an 
ideal  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil. 

Resgrje  Strength 
The  ability  to  meet  physical  emergencies  -is  important  to 
us  individually  and  as  a  nation.  The  spiritual  strength  to 
drive  the  body  to  a  supreme  effort,  the  physical  stamina  to  re- 
cover without  injury,     are  characteristics  of  a  well-  nourished 
well-  developed  freedom  loving  people. 

Social  objective.  The  social  objective  seeks  to  surround 
the  activities  of  the  program  with  conditions  that  ,.re  conduc- 
ive to  the  development  of  favorable  traits  of  character  and 
personality. 

The  art  of  living  together  can  receive  considerable  emphas- 
is, for  example,   in  a  single  game.  Learning  to  accept  routine 
procedures  and  controls  in  the  interest  of  time  economy,  learn- 
ing to  accept  and  benefit  by  correction,     learning  how  to  arouse 
an  all-out  effort;  these  t.nd  the  several  suggested  topics  listed 
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"below  will  suggest  the  many  opportunities  present  in  the  phys- 
ical education  program  for  social  development. 


The  recreational  objective.  The  recreational  objective  in 
physical  education  is  primarily  to  give,   in  school  hours,  the 
inclination,  skills,  and  knowledge  that  will  result  in  m^ny 
more  hours  of  beneficial  activity  in  hours  after  school  is  out, 
or  in  years  after  school  has  been  finished.    This  requires  that 
the  recreational  skills  be  pretty  well  taught  in  the  school 
program,  and  that  there  be  made  a  place  for  their  enjoyment  in 
school.  For  it  is  here  that  100%  of  all  pupils  can  be  reached, 
whereas  voluntary  participation  may,  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
fall  to  30);  or  less. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  a  person  will  choose  to  employ  an 
activity  that  he  likes,  and  that  he  will  like  those  that  he  has 
pretty  well  mastered.  The  importance  of  a  completed  and  thor- 
ough experience  with  recreational  skills,   is  cgain  indicated  by 
this  statement*  They  should  not  be  treated  as  an  afterthought, 
or  a  treat,   or  just  something  to  use  the  time. 

In  preparation  for  adult  recreation,  activities  must  be 
learned  which  do  not  require  elaborate  organization  or  equip- 
ment, and  which  can  be  played  with  a  small  number  of  partici- 
pants. Some  activities  should  also  be  included  in  the  school 


Obedience 
Cooperation 
Sportsmanship 
Loyalty 
Friendliness 
T  olerance 
C  ourage 


Leadership  Self -Control 

Patriotism  Alertness 

Aggressiveness  Decisiveness 

Perserverence  Poise 

Resourcefulness  Initiative 

Self -Confidence  Neatness 
Self -Subordinat i on  Punctuality 


• 
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program  which  do  not  require  severe  exertion,  for  the  time  comes 
to  all,  when  severity  in  exercise  must  be  relaxed. 

Knowledge  and  experience  in  slef -direct ion  of  recreation- 
al pursuits  is  also  important,  since  the  greater  part  of  recre- 
ation outside  of  school  will  be  dependent  upon  ones  own  initia- 
tive.   The  associations  and  experiences  in  recreation  should 
also  be  so  productive  of  satisfying  results,  that  a  habit  and 
a  desire  for  recreation  will  be  developed. 

Seme  desirable  activities  ^re  listed  here,  not  all  of  them 
practicable  in  the  school  program. 


Softball 
Badmi  nton 
Archery 
Hif lery 
Soc  cer 
Tennis 
Squash 
Handbell 
Table  Tennis 
Horseshoes 
Riding 


-.unni  ng 

Cycling 

Fishing 

Basketball 

Ski  ing 

Skating 

Boxing 

Snowshoeing 

Swimming 


Hiking 
C^noei  ng 
Croquet 
Sailing 
Golfing 
Cc  mpcraf t 
Da  nc  i  ng 
Singing 
Music 


Weight-Lifting  Dramatics 
Boating  Crafts 


The  emotional  objective.  The  emotional  objective  is  two- 
fold: t:ie  first  iii  to  develop  a  bure  ability  to  control  the 
stronger  emotions  through  practice  in  situations  where  emotion- 
al stimulation  occurs.  Anger,  fear,  excitement,  resentment, 
disappointment,  humiliation,  sh-me,  exultation  and  pride,  may 
all  appear  at  different  times,  to  the  aisadvantage  of  a  person. 
It  does  not  imply  any  special  credit  in  a  person,  never  to 
have  had  these  emotions  aroused,  but  to  have  learned  how  to  lim- 
it or  transfer  their  expression,  represents  valuable  training. 
Competetive  games  especially  provide  such  opportunities,  but 
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they  are  also  found  in  all  of  the  social  contacts. 

The  second  phase  of  emotional  development  deals  not  so 
much  with  the  conspicuous  feelings,  as  with  the  everyday  less 
noticeable  traits,  A  feeling  of  pleasure,  satisfaction,  and 
accomplishment,  are  highly  important  to  mental  health.  The  act- 
ivities chosen  for  the  program  should  "be  capable  of  producing 
these  feelings.  Activities  which  meet  with  resistance  cannot 
result  in  a  good  learning  experience.    However,  this  does  not 
imply  that  a  group  should  select  their  own  activities  on  the 
basis  of  popularity  alone,  for  there  is  a  tendency  to  narrow 
the  choice  to  favorites,  and  thus  discourage  the  acquisition  of 
new  skills.     It  is  usually  possible  to  present  new  and  not  yet 
popular  activities,  by  a  skillful  manner  of  teaching,   or  by 
some  association  with  other  -act ivit  ies . 

The  Intellectual  objective.    The  successive  stages  of  the 
psychological  development  of  a  child  are  characterized  by  suit- 
able activities.  To  illustrate  this  principle,  at  the  extreme 
ends  of  the  educational  career,     imitationn  and  mime tics  are 
particularly  suited  to  the  first  grader,  and  competetive  pLay 
and  social  activities  to  the  High  School  senior.  It  is  the  aim 
of  physical  education  to  include  activities  at  the  age  level 
where  they  can  be  best  used. 

Learning  is  accomplished  by  doing.  V/hen  a  skill  has  become 
fairly  well  mastered,  continued  learning  is  provided  by  adding 
complicating  factors,   or  by  more  intricate  organization.  Bas- 
ketball is  a  good  illustration  of  this.  It  can  be  played  in 
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crude  form  as  early  as  the  6th  grade,  and  it  does  not  lose  its 
educational  value  through  the  college  level,  because  of  the  ad- 
dition of  many  features  to  the  style  of  playing  it. 

All  activities  in  the  program  should  "be  initiated  at  the 
proper  level,  depending  upon  the  previous  experience  of  the 
group,  and  upon  the  mental  tnd  physical  maturity.    Then  these 
activities  should  "be  carefully  carried  along  on  the  program 
until,  "by  progressive  steps,  they  have  been  mastered.    Then  some 
of  them  will  "be  discontinued,  and  some  will  acquire  a  more  and 
more  complex  pattern.    Lack  of  interest  and  social  end  emotional 
problems  occur  most  readily  in  the  conduct  of  the  class,  when 
activities  are  too  easy,  too  difficult,   or  poorly  presented. 

In  addition  to  acquiring  skills,  a  considerable  body  of 
knowledge,  and  i   considerable  opportunity  for  associative  think- 
ing are  provided  by  physical  education.  The  general  exercise  of 
the  intellect  is  not  referred  to  here,  nor  is  any  attempt  made 
to  credit  physical  education  with  helping  to  improve  the  mind. 
The  point  to  be  brought  out,   is  that  learning  a  skill,  ijj  a 
series  of  psychological  steps  of  the  highest  order.    The  rules 
for  class  procedure,  rules  of  games,  technique  of  performing 
fundamentals,  and  the  kt en  strategy  that  plays  such  an  import- 
ant part  in  the  sports  world,  provide  opportunities  for  the 
highest  type  of  intellectual  development,  that  type  which  in- 
fluences and  modifies  performance. 

_3ummary 

The  five  avenues  of  approach  to  the  development  of  the  in- 
dividuals who  take  part  in  the  program  of  health  and  physical 


education  have  been  discussed.  There  may  sometimes  exist  a 
tendency  to  evaluate  activities  in  terms  of  one,   or  two,  or 
three  of  these  objectives.    Luring  the  period  of  war  training, 
the  physical  objective  took  a  tremendous  spiral  in  importance. 
But  other  contributions  have  been  credited  by  military  author- 
ities to  the  school  program  as  well.  The  ability  to  think  in 
emergencies,  to  cooperate  in  team  play  of  extreme  fineness,  and 
the  development  of  leadership  ability  have  been  especially 
laud  ed^/* 

Therefor  in  the  wake  of  our  physics  1  emergency,  we  cannot 
relegate  the  social,   emotional,   intellectual,  and  recreational 
objectives  tc  a  place  of  importance.     «/hile  we  have  awakened  to 
the  importance  of  a  militant  pursuit  of  physical  fitness  and 
good  health  and  must  maintain  this  attitude,     we  must  open- 
mindedly  construct  a  program  for  peacetime  living,   in  which  all 
objectives  share  equally  in  importance. 


l/.  Col.  Bank,  at  National  War  Fitness  Conference,  as  reported 
in  School  and  Society,  June  12,  1943 
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CHAPTER  XIV 


SURVEY  GF  RECREATIONAL  INTERESTS 


OF 


JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 


Copy  of  Q,uest iona irre 


"To  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schhol  Students: 

A  study  is  being  made  "by  Physical  Education  and  Recreation 
leaders  to  determine  the  recreational  interests  of  young  peop- 
le in  Wellesley.    Your  help  would  be  greatly  appreciated.  The 
result  of  this  survey  will  be  made  use  of  in  revising  the  prog- 
rams in  which  these  activities  are  offered. 

./ill  you  please  study  the  list  of  possible  activities  for 
your  own  sex.  Included  are  most  of  the  usual  games,  sports,  and 
non-uthlet ic  activities  that  young  people  enjoy.  You  may  add 
others  in  the  blank  spaces  if  you  wish. 

Now,  will  you  please  place  a  cross  (x)  in  the  space  fol- 
lowing each  and  all  of  those  activities  which  you  would  classi- 
fy ai  your  favorites  ....  Next,  place  two    crosses  (xx),  in 
the  space  following  each  and  all  of  the  activities  in  which  you 
would  participate  willingly,  even  though  they  do  not  rate  with 
the  favorites. 


-  209  - 
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Please  feel  free  to  score  these  activities  as  you  wish, as 
your  name  is  not  to  "be  signed  to  this  Quest ionairre.  Return  it 
to  your  teacher,  who  will  forward  ot  to  the  program  committee. 


GIRLS 


BOYS 


_Softball 

Tennis 
"Volleyball 
_Badminton 
_Swimming 
JDramat  ic  s 

Music 
"Crafts 
"Archery 
"Basketball 
_3occ er 

"paddle  Tennis 
"Hiking 
"Ridi  ng 
"Table  Tennis 


JTwi  light  Baseball 

_Intertown  Baseball 

_Softball  League 

_Playground  Baseball 

"Basketball 

"Volleyball 

"Horseshoes 

"Tennis 

_Swimming 

"H  iking 

~Mt.  Washington  Hike 
"Pre- Induct  ion  Training 
Badminton 

H.Sch.  Football  Tr'n»g. 
Phys.  Improvement  tests 


Do  you  go  to  a  summer  camp?  

Do  you  plan  to  work  in  summer?  

Will  you  be  in  '.Vellesley  in  summer?  

Thank  you, 
The  Program  Study  Committee." 


Tabulat  i  on 

(x)  Cross  marks  and  (xx)  double  cross  marks  were  tabulated 
separately,  for  four  groups:  Junior  High  School  girls,  Junior 
High  School  Boys,     Senior  High  School  girls,  and  Senior  High  Schc 
boys.  Activities  in  tables  below  are  arranged  in  the  order  of 
their  score,  according  to  marks  mnHP  fry  students. 


149  High 


School  Boys 


Favorite  Activities  Harks      Favorite  and  Second  Choice 

Activities  marks  combined 


69 

Swimming 

102 

Swimming 

67 

Twilight  Baseball 

8b 

Twilight  Baseball 

48 

Inter town  Baseball 

79 

Basketball 

38 

Playground  Baseball 

70 

Intertown  Baseball 

49 

Basketball 

67 

Mt.  Washington  Hile 

3b 

Football  Training 

64 

Football  Training 

35 

Mt.  Washington  Hike 

58 

Softball 

3f 

Tennis 

55 

Playground  Baseball 

26 

Badminton 

% 

Tennis 

23 

Softball 

48 

Horseshoes 

23 

Pre-Inducti on  Training  45 

Pre-Inaucti on  Training 

21 

Horseshoes 

40 

Badminton 

18 

Physical  Improv'm't 

Tests39 

Hiking 

16 

Hiking 

36 

Physical  Improvement  T 

6 

Volleyball 

20 

Volleyball 

I89    Junior    High    School  Boys 


103  Swimming 

79  Twilight  Baseball 

71  Inter town  Baseball 

69  Playground  Baseball 
Football  Training6l 

58  Mt.  Washington  Hike 

50  Hiking 

40  Basketball 

37  Tennis 

33  Pre-Induct ion  Training 

31  Horseshoes 

30  Badminton 

24  Softball 

19  Phys.  Improvement  tests 

10  Volleyball 


163  Swimming 

230  Twilight  Baseball 

126  Intertown  Baseball 

112  Playground  Baseball 

97  Football  Training 

89  Mt.  Washington  Hike 

78  Hiking 

75  Basketball 

63  Tennis 

62  Horseshoes 

56  Softball 

5^  Pre-Induct ion  Training 

4b  Badminton 

29  Phys.  Improvement  Tests 

21  Volleyball 


33&  Junior  and  Senior  High  School  Boys  Combined 


Favorite  Activities  marked 


Favorite  and  Second  Choice 
Activities  marks  combined. 


172  Swimmi  ng 
143  TTwilight  Baseball 

119  Intertown  Bseball 

107  Playground  Baseball 

99  Football  Training 

93  H*«  Washington  Kike 

89  Basketball 

71  Tennis 

66  Hiking 

56  Pre-Induct ion  Train. 
56,.  Badminton 

52  Horseshoes 

47  Softball 

37  ?jys.  Improvement  Te 

16  Volleyball 

#  4  Archery 

#  4  Riding 
4  Golf 

#  4  Table  Tennis 

#  3  Riflery 


265  Swimming 
230  Twilight  Baseball 
I96  Intertov/n  Baseball 
lol  Flayer ouna  Baseball 
161  Football  Training 
156  lit,  Washington  Hike 
154  Basketball 

116  Tennis 

117  Hiking 
114  Softball 
110  Horseshoes 

97  Pre-Induct i on  Training 
08  Badminton 
s.  65  Phys.  Improvement  Tests 
41  Volleyball 


(  written 
scored  heevier 
list.) 


in,  might  have 
if  on  original 


147  Senior  High  School  Girls 


106  Swimming 

62  Archery 

5b  Badminton 

49  Softball 

40  Tennis 

35  Basketball 

2o  Dramatics 

26  Music 

25  Crafts 

23  Paddle  Tennis 

16  Hiking 

12  Volleyball 

5  Soccer 

3  Riding 


129  Swimming 
110  Badminton 

91  Archery 

b5  Softball 

7<L  Basketball 

70  Tennis 

59  Crafts 

46  Music 

45  Paddle  Tennis 
41  Dramatics 
38  Volleyball 
37  Hiking 
32  Soccer 
3  Rid  ing 


I 


195  Junior  High  School  Girls 


Favorite  Activities  Marked  Favorites  and  Second  Choice 

Activities  marks  Combined, 


125 

Swimming 

190 

Swimming 

81 

Softball 

128 

Softball 

70 

Archery- 

123 

Archery- 

64 

Basketball 

113 

Tennis 

60 

Badminton 

113 

Badmint  on 

59 

T  e  nn  i  s 

100 

Basketball 

50 

Hiking 

94 

Crafts 

46 

Crafts 

8b 

Hiking 

37 

Dramat  ic  s 

72 

Dramat  ic  s 

29 

l.usic 

61 

Music 

24 

Soccer 

60 

Volleyball 

21 

Volleyball 

54 

Soccer 

16 

Paddle  Tennis 

22 

Paddle  Tennis 

12 

Riding 

13 

Riding 

#  5 

Baseball 

5 

Baseball 

#  4 

Mt.  Washington  Hike 

4 

Mt.  Washington  Hike 

#  3 

Dane  ing 

3 

Dane  ing 

#  3 

Table  Tennis 

3 

Table  Tennis 

(#)  written  in,  might  have  scored 
heavier  if  on  original  list). 


342  Junior  And  Senior  High  School  Girls 


231 

Swimming 

319 

Swimming 

132 

Archery 

223 

Badminton 

130 

Softball 

214 

Archery- 

118 

Badmint  on 

213 

Softball 

99 

Tennis 

183 

Tennis 

99 

Basketball 

172 

Basketball 

s 

Crafts 

151 

Crafts 

Hikinh 

125 

Hiking 

63 

Dramat  ics 

113 

Dramatics 

55 

Music 

107 

Music 

39 

Paddle  Tennis 

98 

Volleyball 

33 

Volleyball 

86 

Soccer 

29 

oocc er 

67 

Paddle  Tennis 

15 

Riding 

16 

Riding 

h 

Baseball 

5 

Baseball 

-  .   ./•  shington  Hike 

4 

Mt.  Washington  Hike 

l  i 

Dane  ing 

3 

Dancing 

if  3 

Table  Tennis 

3 

Table  Tennis 

(#    Written  in,  might  have  scored  heavier) 
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Aggregate  Popularity  Of  Activities 
Cn  each  of  the  foregoing  tabulations,  a  number  was  placed 
after  each s  ctivity,  in  accordance  with  the  place  it  occupied 
in  the  list.    To  illustrata,  Swimming  has  a  number  "1"  after  it 
in  all  lists.    The  aggregate  popularity  of  swimming,   on  six 
lists,   is  "6M .  -  -  -    Basketball  on  the  six  lists,   iz  7th,  7th, 
8th,     cth,     3d,     and  5th  places.  The  total  score  of  places  is  38. 


GIRLS 


BOYS 


6 
18 

19 
21 

31 

33 
45 

53 
54 

56 

69 
74 

#  84 

#  90 

#  96 

#  102 

#  108 


Swimming 

6 

Swimming 

Archery 

12 

Twilight  Baseball 

Softball 

19 

Intertown  Baseball 

Badminton 

29 

Playground  Baseball 

Tennis 

Football  Training 

Basketball 

36 

Mt .  Washington  Hike 

Grafts 

37 

Basketball 

Dramatics 

51 

Tennis 

Hiling 

59 

Hiking 

Music 

60 

Softball 

Paddle  Tennis 

66 

Horseshoes 

Soccer 

70 

Badminton 

Riding 

83 

Phys.  Improvement  Tests 

Baseball 

90 

Volleyball 

Mt.  Washington  Hike 

96 

Archery 

Dancing 

If 

102 

Rid  ing 

Table  Tennis 

# 

lob 

Golf 

114 

Table  Tennis 

# 

120 

Rif lery 

(3    -    Written  in,  m  ght  have  scored 
heavier  if  included  in  original  lists) 


Analysis  of  Tabulations 
Consistency. Without  going  into  the  technicality  of  correl- 
ations, which  students  and  many  lay  persons  might  not  understand 


I 
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it  is  readily  apparent  that,  generally,  all  tabulations  indicate 
that  the  relative  popularity  of  activities  remains  the  same  with 
all  groups,  with  the  difference  in  sex  taken  into  consideration, 
differences  in  position  in  the  aggregate  list  from  any  individ- 
ual list  are  limited  to  very  few  places. 

Differences  in  lists.    Boys  activities  in  the  Junior  and 
Senior  High  Schools,  show  about  the  same  placement  of  activit- 
ies.    Girls  of  the  Junior  High  School  have  registered  a  greater 
interest  in  the  typically  strenuous  activities,  such  as  hikiig, 
softball,  and  basketbe.il,  which  run  tv/o  placed  ahead  of  their 
choice  by  Senior  High  School  girls. 

Badminton  lags  behind  in  the  JuniornHigh  school.  This  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  limited  facilities  and  provis- 
ion of  very  few  racquets  in  the  Junior  High  ochool  has  limited 
experience  in  this  sport. 

Swimming;  and  archery.  The  survey  was  made  in  June.  The 
overwhelming  popularity  of  swimming  is  an  expected  result.  It 
probably  woula  prove  to  be  equally  popular  all  year  round. 
Archery,  second  only  to  swimming,   is  a  strong  indication  of  the 
instinctive  reaction  to  the  psychology  of  the  hunt,  to  the 
flight  of  the  arrow,  and  the  graceful  coordinations  that  are 
characteristic  of  the  sport. 

Vigor  and  action.  The  activities  based  upon  vigorous  action 
and  physical  exertion  all  score  ahead  of  the  more  social  phases 
of  recreation.    These  findings  are  physiologically  sound,  for 
a  youngster  is  primarily  a  motor  animal,     and  it  would  be  a 

♦ 
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catastrophe  if  such  necessary  exercise  had  to  be  administered 
against  the  wishes  of  the  younger  generation. 

The  arts.  Immediately  after  the  primary  physical  activities 
the  arts  -  Dramatics,    Music,    Crafts,  -  are  interchangeable  in 
popularity.    These  activities  rate  surprisingly  high  on  the 
girls  lists,  and  about  in  their  expected  place  on  the  boys  lists 
Boys  have  a  definite  and  health  interest  in  the  arts,  but  not 
until  they  have  satisfied  their  needs  for  vigorous  exercise  and 
competition. 

Soccer,  Volleyball.    These  seem  to  suffer  on  these  lists 
more  than  their  value  as  physical,   social,  and  team  games  war- 
rants. Perhaps  this  is  an  indication  of  insufficient  experience 
or  inadequate  skill  in  these  sports,  as  provided  in  the  past 
program  of  physical  education. 

Unlisted  activities.  In  this  survey,  no  attempt  was  made 
to  list  all  activities,  but  just  those  that  were  commoner,  and 
could  conceivable  be  offered  in  the  physical  education  and  the 
recreation  program.  These  unlisted  activities  offer  a  rich  op- 
portunity for  enlisting  the  participation  of  keenly  interested 
patrons. 

Implications  of  survey  for  the  future.  Baseball  has  the  to 
town  by  otorm.  Is  this  normal?    Should  other  activities  share 
the  popularity  of  baseball  and  Softball,   in  all  its  forms  of 
organization?    What  course  of  action  will  be  indicated,   if  oth- 
er activities  are  to  share  this  popularity?    Is  skill  and  ab- 
ility the  greatest  influence  on  popularity?    Can  other  activiti- 
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ies  be  given  purposeful  stimulation,  as  has  been  given  basket- 
ball in  Indiana,  hockey  in  Quebec?    How  far  does  the  presence 
of  facilities  and  leadership  influence  the  development  of  an 
act  ivity? 

ohould  not  the  arts  be  recognized  more  adequately  for  their 
contribution  to  the  human  race,  in  mentally  healthful  lie.sure 
time  activities?    Should  not  social  values  be  stressed,  as  well 
as  physical?      should  not  primary  instincts  be  searched  for 
motivation  of  sports,  such  as  archery? 

Does  not  the  interest  in  hiking,  as  revealed  in  these 
tables,   indicate  a  yearning  for  adventure  and  the  environs  of 
nature?    ohould  not  camping  and  its  many  experiences  be  employ- 
ed more  fully,   in  the  all  around  development  of  youth? 

Since  swimming  is  the  very  prominent  favorite  of  all  act- 
ivities, and  accepted  as  being  perhaps  the  most  perfect  sport 
for  all  purposes,  should  not  every  community  provide  fully  ad- 
equate indoor  and  outdoor  facilities  for  swimming,  before  they 
expend  considerable  sums  on  other  projects? 

If  the  program  of  physical  education,  and  the  town  recrea- 
tional program  teach  and  motivate  skillfully,  such  well-worth 
while  activities  as  volleyball,  horseshoes,  badminton,  and 
soccer,    will  a  repetition  of  this  survey  in  three  years  re- 
veal a  pronounced  rise  in  the  popularity  of  these  activities? 
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CHAPTER  XV 


SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES 


Obj ect  ives. 

Physical. -  A  premium  is  placed  upon  the  degree  of  physical 
fitness  that  High  Schhol  "boys  m;~y  derive  from  their  physical  ed- 
ucation course.  Without  a  doubt,  the  physical  objective  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  at  this  level.     The  program  should  pro- 
vide activities  that  will  harden  the  young  fellows  to  a  far 
greater  degree  than  is  required  for  everyday  living,  and  build 
into  their  hearts,  muscles,  sinews,  lungs,  and  all  other  organs 
the  ability  to  last  through  a  strenuous  lifetime.    The  activ- 
ities used  to  reach  this  objective  must  be  tough. 

But  accompanying  this  rigid  course  in  physical  fitness, 
great  care  must  be  exercised  to  avoid  harming  those  boys  who  do 
not  possess  the  inherent  capacity  for  ruggedness.  The  program 
must  be  adjusted  for  them  very  carefully.     In  a  small  school, 
where  every  boy  can  be  well  known  by  his  physical  d irect or , such 
individual  care  is  possible.  Tests,   observation,  health  records 
from  the  past,  conferences  with  parents,  are  all  necessary  as 
safeguards  in  a  more  rigorous  program. 

Intellectual. The  choice  of  activities  must  be  ftx-mined 
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for  their  contribution  in  other  directions.  In  addition  to 
physical  fitness,  what  do  our  High  School  "boys  and  girls  need? 
This  is  the  last  educational  experience  for  more  than  half  of 
the  school  population,  and  even  though  a  large  number  do  enter 
college,  they  may  not  "be  a"ble  to  enjoy  an  ideal  program  of 
physical  education,  "because  of  the  pressure  of  studies,  and  of 
the  large  enrollment.    Therefor,  whatever  may  be  the  needs  of 
these  young  people  before  they  embark  upon  their  adult  career, 
they  must  be  reached  during  High  School. 

They  need  the  ability  to  direct  their  own  efforts.  In  ac- 
tivities of  the  physical  education  field,  this  means  that  they 
must  have  had  a  wide  experience,  with  many  activities  to  choose 
from.    They  must  have  received  training  in  leadership,  -  in  org- 
anizing and  conducting  their  own  affairs.      They  mustv  have  ac- 
quired the  urge  to  exercise  and  play,  and  enjoy  miscellaneous 
activities  with  others  of  their  own  age,  both  of  the  same  sex, 
and  of  the  opposite.    Their  activities  must  have  led  them  grad- 
ually from  the  stage  where  everything  was  done  for  them,  to  the 
point  where  they  are  both  able  and  willing  to  assume  their  own 
responsibilities.    Conditions  under  which  the  program  is  carried 
on  in  the  High  School  must  gradually  approximate  those  that  are 
to  be  met  in  the  outside  world,  so  that  the  change  will  not  be 
abrupt  and  puzzling.  If  conditions  in  the  outside  world  are  too 
far  from  ideal,  our  graduates  must  carry  into  the  world    a  new 
idealism  in  human  relationships,   in  sports  and  in  all  other 
respects. 
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Emotional,  Social.-  The  ability  to  meet  situations  that 
are  different,  puzzling,  and  upsetting,  must  be  incorporated 
into  youth  training  -  how  to  judge  and  resist  dishonesty,  gamb- 
ling, cheating,  influencing  officials,  drinking,  professional- 
ism in  spirit,  and  all  of  the  other  bad  features  of  our  so- 
called  public  sports. 

Our  youngsters  have  &  tremendous  wollop  physically  -  they 
are  the  cream  of  the  world.  How  imbue  them  with  a  corresponding 
modesty,  so  that  their  talents  will  be  more  fully  appreciated? 
How  will  they  carry  ideals  of  sportsmanship  into  the  world,  if 
they  do  not  practice  them  in  school?    How  will  they  come  to 
feel  that  profanity  does  not  belong  in  the  worlc  ofnsports,  un- 
less it  is  completely  controlled  in  school?      How  will  they 
come  to  believe  that  smoking  is  harmful  to  performance,   if  it 
is  tolerated  to  any  degree  on  an  athletic  squad? 

The  activities  and  the  manner  of  conducting  them  should 
give  youth  a  social  and  emotional  balance  which  will  endure. 
They  should  graduate  with  firm  convictions  regarding  the  im- 
portance of  health  and  conservation  of  the  physical  resources 
of  the  body.      They  must  be  truly  amateur  in  spirit,  eagerly 
seeking  out  the  chance  to  play  for  the  pleasure  and  benefit  of 


• 

the  activity.    This  will  be  difficult  for  the  superior  athlete, 
unless  the  collegiate  world  adopts  ideals  of  equal  worth. 

Recreational*-  The  High  School  bov  or  girl  can  comnete  in 
strenuous  sports  not  more  than  ten  years  after  graduation.  In 
order  to  give  him  or  her  a  broad  base  that  will  keep  him  happy 

in  activities  for  the  following  thirty  or  more  years,   it  is  ab- 
solutely essential  that  during  their  High  School  years  they  ac- 
quire skills  to  the  point  where  they  are  satisfying,   in  a  wide 
range  of  activities.     One  never  knows  whether  he  will  "be  able  to 
play  golf,  or  tennis.  But  he  d oes  know  that  he  will  not  "be  able 
to  play  regulation  football  for  too  majiy  yearsJ     In  order  to  be 
prepared  for  the  future,  variety  and  thoroughness  must  be  the 
guides.     Individual  and  dual  sports  are  especially  valuable  as 
recreational  sports,  for  they  can  be  enjoyed  without  the  handi- 
cap of  rounding  up  a  considerable  number  of  others  before  a 
game  can  be  started.     Gradually  preparing  High  School  students 
to  acquire  their  own  playing  equipment,  will  be  a  further  influ- 
ence toward  their  being  used  in  the  future.  This  applies  to 
tennis  and  badminton  frackets,  golf  clubs,  skis,  and  such  pers- 
onal objects.      In  the  early  stages  of  promotion,  however,  it 
is  necessary  for  the  school  to  make  such  equipment  available, 
so  that  a  large  number  will  not  be  eliminated  from  participating 

Girls  objectives.-  While  many  of  the  foregoing  statements 
apply  more  to  boys  than  to  girls,  the  latter  should  not  be  neg- 
lected.    Girls  need  to  be  hardened  in  the  same  sense  that  boys 
dO,  in  order  to  remain  vigorous  and  healthy  as  years  progress. 
It  is  possible  that  girls  should  receive  more  attention  than 
boys,  for  as  a  rule  their  adult  life  offers  less  opportunities 
for  activity  in  their  natural  role.  Only  successive  years  of 
exercise  will  instill  habits  of  activity. 
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Girls  are  less  interested  in  compet et ive  and  contact  games 
although  it  is  perfectly  desirable  for  them  to  enjoy  these  act- 
ivities in  moderated  form.  Their  activities  should  lean  toward 
producing  good  and  lasting  posture,  graceful,  rhythmic  motion, 
and,  again,  a  wide  range  of  sports  from  which  to  establish  the 
habit  of  participation. 

Girls,  perhaps  more  than  boys,  need  the  social  and  emotion- 
al aevelopment  that  comes  from  extra-curricular  activities.  Any 
unfavorable  reference  to  the  innate  sportsmanship  of  girls,  or 
their  lack  of  stability  or  poise,   is  a  reflection  against  their 
training,  rather  than  their  sex.  More  experience  in  situations 
in  which  emotions  rise  to  the  surface,  would  provide  more  op- 
portunities of  learning  to  control  and  train  them. 

Girls  need  to  learn  how  to  shelve  their  dignity,   in  order 
to  enjoy  a  really  active  game.  Such  a  dignity  is  a  false  stand- 
ard, perhaps  induced  by  sex  consciousness,  the  advanced  groom- 
ing common  in  High  Schools,  and  a  feeling  of  superior  maturity. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  educational  process  to  maintain  these  high 


personal  standards,  and  still  sanction  and  participate  in  stren- 


f) 

uous  games. 

Program  of  Activities 
The  program  is  planned  for  present  conditions,  under  which 
boys  are  scheduled  for  four  weekly  periods  of  physical  educa- 
tion, and  the  girls  two.     On  the  fourth  of  the  boys  periods, 
recreational  activities  are  chosen  by  the  student.  Some  guid- 
ance may  be  necessary  to  prevent  a  narrow  selection,  and  some 

> 
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limitation  may  "be  necessary  to  "bring  about  grouping  of  inter- 
ests, that  will  make  adequate  supervision  possible. 

Optional  recreational  activities  (fourth  period) • 

Fall 


Winter 


Spring 


Badminton 
Pitching 

Basketball  Shooting 
Riding 

Regular  Class  Work 

Running 
Sk  i  i  ng 
Skating 

Social  dancing 
Modern  Dancing 
Mat  Exercises 
Boxi ng 

Mixed  Badminton 
Corrective  Exercises 

Track  Events 
Batting  Practice 
Badminton 
Ti  ble  Tennis 
Riding 

Corrective  Exercises 
Golf  Driving 
Distance  Running 


Horseshoes 
Running 

Football  Kicking 
Corrective  Exercises 
Assisst  As  Leader 

Table  Tennis 

Snowshoeing 

Hockey 

Square  Dancing 
Gym  Team 
./eight  Lifting 
./rest  ling 

Regular  Class  Work 
Assisst  As  Leader 

bitching 

Tennis 

Horseshoes 

Archery 

Running 

Assist  As  Leader 
Outdoor  Basketball 
Obstacle  Course 
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Division  of  scheduled  time. 


Total  Time  Allotment  -  13b  class  periods  -  6762  min. 


Inactive  Time 


Organizing  2  periods  98  min. 

Examinations  8  per.  392  min. 

Attendance  128  per.      min.  ea.    64  min. 

Dressing  126  per.  6  min.  ea.  756  min. 

Jhowers  126  per.  7  min.  ea.  882  min. 

Total  Inactive  Time  2192  min.  -  30.9$ 


Active  Time 


To  Field                60  per.  4  min.  ea.  240  min.  - 

Warm-Up( Indoors)  68  per.  3  min.  av.  204  min.  -  4.3$ 

Recreat.  Act.        36  per. 33  min.  ea.ll80  min.  -  25.8$ 

Tumbling                  5  per.33  min.  ea.  162  min.  -  3.6$ 

Apparatus                 5  per.33  m^n»  ea •          min.  -  $.6% 

Testing  And  Stuntl5  per. 33  min.  ea.  477  min.  -  10.4$ 

Mass  Games, Relays  4  per.33  min.  ea.  130  min.  -  2.8$ 

Sports                    63  per.33  min.  ea.2014  min.  -  44.1$ 


4570  min.  -100$ 


Proportion  of  sports 


Touch  Football  13 

Soccer  11 

Basketball  lb 

Volleyball  9 

Boxing- rfrest •  2 

Softball  8 

Baseball  ^ 


per, 

per, 

per, 

per, 

per 

per 

per, 


410  min. 
346  min. 

293 

65 

252 


m 


min.  - 


n.  - 


min. 
min. 


63  min.  - 


20.4)c 

17.  n 

29.0$ 

3.3$ 
12.5$ 

1.1% 


2014  min.  -100$ 
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CHAPTER  XVT 

JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES 
GRADE  VII 

General  Aims 

The  Physical,  Recreational,  Social,  Emotional,  and  Intel- 
lectual Objectives  of  Physical  Education  generally,  with  special 
attention  to  the  following  points  of  emphasis  especially  ap- 
propriate to  students  just  entering  a  secondary  school: 

To  initiate  new  pupils  into  group  activity  of  an  organized 
nature . 

To  introouce  athletic  competition  to  new  pupils. 

To  habituate  new  pupils  in  necessary  routine  procedures, 
regarding  gym  suits,  attendance,  shower  baths,  excuses,  class 
organization,  and  the  Leaders  Club* 

To  provide  ample  opportunity  for  every  boy  to  receive  in- 
struction and  practice  in  the  fundamental  skills  of  soccer, 
basketball,  volleyball,  badminton,  baseball,  track  and  field 
events,  and  typical  physical  education  activities. 

To  provide  every  boy  with  ample  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  above  sports,  so  that  he  may  develop  playing  ability 
and  a  liking  for  them. 
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UNIT  I  -  -  SOCCER 
Once  Weekly  Six  Weeks 

Act ivit ies 

Class  Organization.  "Fall  In!"  at  given  point;  attend- 
ance report  "by  Corporals  of  squads  of  eight;  marching  into  build' 
ing  or  gymnasium;  administration  of  showers  to  class;  locker 
assignment • 

Soccer  fundamentals. "Soccer "  kick,  toe  kick;     foot  trap, 
leg  trap,  body  trap;    heading  the  ball;  soccer  throw-in; 
passes;  defense ;Free  kick,  penalty  kick,  kick-off,  goal  kick, 
corner  kick;     team  position  play. 

Soccer  games.  Rudimentary  soccer  for  all  in  class. 

Methods  of  Teaching 

Class  organ izat i on. Careful  alignment  by  height,  tallest 
boy  at  his  right  end  of  line;  numbered  off  by  eights,  each 
eight  comprising  a  squad  which  remains  intact  throughout  the 
year  unless  many  changes  in  personnel  occur.  Number  One  is  Cor- 
poral of  his  squad,  number  Two  his  assisstant.  'When  called  by 
Instructor,  Corporal  reports  by  number.  Accuracy  insisted  upon. 

Three  outstanding  or  promising  boys  are  appointed  as  Lead- 
ers, and  become  members  of  the  Leaders  Club  which  meets  weekly 
for  instruction  and  practice  is  specific  assigned  duties  (see 
Leaders  Assignment  Chart). 

Percentage  contests  between  classes,  bulletin  lists  of  boys 
who  have  obtained  gym  suits,  individual  conferences,  result  in 


complete  uniforming  of  class.  In  a  few  cases,  uniforms  may  be 
provided  from  a  welfare  fund.    The  necessity  for  medical  ex- 
cuses from  physical  education  are  taken  up  individually  and 
judged  on  their  own  merits. 

Soccer  fundamentals.  Class  is  divided  into  two  groups.  In- 
structor and  Leaders  previously  instructed  in  Leaders  Club, (and) 
if  they  may  be  available, one  or  two  Leaders  from  an  advanced 
grade)  demonstrate  the  movement,  explain  and  coach  individually, 
while  the  entire  group  is  taking  turns  at  the  fundamental  under 
way.  Groups  form  in  circles  or  lines  or  other  formation  from 
which  the  particular  fundamental  can  be  taught  with  the  least 
v/aste  of  time.  Pour  balls  are  used  to  provide  maximum  action. 

Soccer  games. The  the  Leaders,  and  one  other  boy  selected 
to  act  as  the  fourth  captain  choose  in  turn  until  all  boys  in 
the  class  are  placed  on  a  team.  Instructor  and  older  Leaders 
help  in  placing  boys  when  necessary.  Usually  there  are  about 
6  players  on  a  team,  half  playing  on  the  front  line,  and  half 
on  defense.    This  reduced  nutaber  is  preferable  because  it  pro- 
vides more  action  for  each  boy,  and  because  this  is  about  the 
number  that  each  Home  Room  will  be  able  to  muster  for  their 
after  school  garaB  s  . 

Games  are  played  on  a  60  yard  field.  Players  are  kept  out 
of  their  teammates  playing  zone  so  that  a  feeling  of  responsib- 
ility and  position  play  will  result.  Especially  are  wings  kept 
forward  on  offensive  territory,  and  backs  on  the  defensive  half 
of  the  field.  "Mobbing"  is  thus  eliminated  and  safety  promoted. 
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The  Leaders  whose  teams  are  temporarily  not  playing,  do  the  of- 
ficiating for  the  other  game,  and  if  older  Leaders  are  on  hand, 
they  can  "be  used  to  coach  individuals,  and  keep  the  non-play- 
ing teams  busy  with  fundamentals. 

Games  consist  of  two  seven  minute  halves,  with  all  four 
teams  playing  a  game  each  period.  In  this  way,  four  teams  play 
a  round-robin  series  in  three  weeks.    Considerable  team  play, 
and  the  beginnings  of  skill  in  handling  the  ball  are  discern- 
ible at  the  end  of  six  weeks. 

UNIT  III  -  -  BASKETBALL 
Once  Weekly  oix  Weeks 

Activities 

Basketball  fundamentals. Proper  holding  and  handling  of 
the  ball.  Chest  pass,  bounce  pass,  long  pass;    dri¥ble,  dribble 
and  shot;  foul  shot,  long  shot,  pass  c.nd  shot. 

Team  instruction.  Position  of  5  players  at  tap-off,  posi- 
tions and  general  area  covered  during  offensive  weaving;  posi- 
tions on  zone  defense,  defensive  arm  work,  foot  work,  and  team 
formation;     Offensive  cut  toward  basket,  watching  ball;  work- 
ing ball  into  scoring  position,  withholding  the  ball  until  a 
successful  pass  can  be  made;  avoidance  of  mishandling  or  pas- 
sing wildly;     checking    to  defensive  position  on  loss  of  ball. 

Games .  Three  Leaders  and  a  fourth  captain  choose  all  in 
class,  as  in  soccer.  Teams  remain  intact  during  round-robin 
series.  All  substitutes  play  at  least  half  of  the  playing  time. 


Varying  ability  to  last,  and  acquaintance  with  all  positions, 
are  taken  care  of  "by  freely  substituting  and  changing  positions* 
Games  ere  played  in  two  seven  minute  halves,  with  a  short  rest 
period  during  substitutions,  in  each  half.  Older  Leaders  refer© 
so  that  allowance  can  be  judiciously  made  for  illegal  dribbling 
and  travelling.  These  disappear  soon. 

Methods  of  Teaching 

Fundame ntals.  Class  usually  lines  up  in  two  lines  facing 
each  other,  15  feet  apart  and  arm  distance  between.  Four  basket- 
balls are  used.  Each  movement  demonstrated  by  Instructor,  then 
each  pass  is  practiced,  the  ball  zig-zagging  down  the  line. 
When  ball  reaches  end  of  line  it  is  thrown  back  to  the  starter, 
rather  than  zig-zagging  back,  to  avoid  the  confusion  of  two 
balls  crossing  each  others  path.  Four  balls  keep  the  whole 
class  busy,  and  giv  every  boy  a  large  number  of  opportunities 
to  handle  the  ball. 

Older  Leaders  help  to  correct.  Four  separate  groups  prac- 
tice dribbling,  body  low,  bounce  low,  hands  changing  frequently, 
body  moving  in  a  weaving  irregular  line.  For  practice  shooting, 
only  one  ball  is  used  at  each  goal  in  the  early  practices,  in 
order  to  avoid  confusion  and  distraction. 

Correct  form  is  stressed,  for  only  correct  body  position 
makes  future  near-perfection  possible.  For  lay-up  shots,  a  mark 
is  made  on  the  blackboard  and  when  this  mark  is  hit  at  anywhere 
near  the  correct  angle,  a  goal  results.  Chalk  macks  on  the  floor 


help  keep  the  shooter  at  the  correct  angle  in  relation  to  the 
"backboard  and  the  right  distance  from  the  basket.  Holding  the 
ball  high  over  the  face,  shooting  in  a  relaxed  condition,  ere 
stressed.  But  in  spite  of  all  instructions,  putting  the  ball 
through  the  hoop  is  still  the  objective,  and  these  other  aids 
soon  become  incidental  and  are  then  discarded    Good  shooters 
are  separated  as  they  are  discovered,  and  work  at  a  separate 
basket,  with  the  privilege  of  progressing  as  fast  as  they  may 
be  capable  of. 

Practical  rather  than  theoretical  instruction  is  further 
stressed  by  other  methods  of  practicing  fundamentals.  One  of 
these  is  the  use  of  relay  races.  The  class  counts  off  in  fours, 
and  compete  in  an  atmosphere  of  excitement,  which  approaches 
the  atmosphere  of  game  conditions.  All  combinations  of  drib- 
bling, passing  and  shooting  are  incorporated  into  relays.  On  a 
point  basis,  sometimes  the  winning  team  of  the  series  of  races 
puts  the  low-scoring  team  "through  the  mill",  and  such  stunts 
help  keep  the  spirit  of  the  class  at  top  pitch. 

Team  instruction.   It  is  not  easy  to  get  five  wild  7"th 
grade  boys  to  play  team  basketball  and  kee     their  positions 
well.  There  is  a  necessity  for  few  and  simple  terms  in  instruc- 
tion. The  system  in  mina  however  must  be  sound  and  allow  for 
unlimited  future  develo  ment.  This  system  has  been  very  success- 
ful in  carrying  players  from  the  7th  grade  right  through  Senior 
High  School  Varsity  basketball.     Instruction  is  carried  on  und- 
er four  key  words: 

TAP-OFF.  The  five  positions  at  the  start  of  the  game  art* 
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"briefly  demonstrated.  The  general  instructions  if  the  tap  is 
won  are  as  follows:  forwards  cut  in  curved  line  toward  "basket, 
the  one  on  the  side  of  the  tap  going  toward  the  ball.  Center 
goes  to  opposite  side  from  tap.  Guards  close  uo  to  half-court 
then  work  in  a  little  closer  for  pass-back,  "but  stay  out  from 
"basket . 

.ftift.VE.Wh.en  possession  of  the  "ball  is  regained,  "ball  is 
immediately  passed  to  a  guard.  Guard  advances  the  ball  to  the 
offensive  area,  passing  to  a  scoring  position  when  a  partner  is 
open.  Forward  breaks  fast  in  a  curved  line,  center  advances  half 
way  between  guards  and  forwards  to  help  feed  the  ball  in,  and 
avoid  long  passes.    The  fast  break  is  thus  provided  for  as  well 
as  future  floor  plays  and  the  weaving  attack.  Note  that  all 
players  ere  discouraged  from  dribbling  the  length  of  the  floor. 

Games .Two  seven-minute  halves  are  played.  Results  are  kept 
on  bulletin  board  from  week  to  week  until  series  is  completed. 
Leaders  keep  time  and  score.  Recognition  is  given  the  winners, 
and  good  examples  of  team  play  are  lauded.  Usual  "mobbing"  - 
all  players  following  the  ball  instead  of  covering  their  posi- 
tions -  is  avoided. 

UNIT  III  -  VOLLEYBALL    BADMINTON    GYM  ACTIVITIES 
12  Weeks  Once  Weekly 

Activities 

There  has  been  an  urgency  in  preparing  for  the  extensive 
intramural  basketball  program  which  warranted  devoting  the  prev- 
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ious  six  weeks  exclusively  to  that  sport.  If  it  were  possible  to 
have  scheduled  each  class  more  than  once  weekly,  more  activities 
could  have  been  included.  But  at  this  point,  room  can  be  made 
on  the  program  for  many  of  the  other  highly  desirable  physical 
education  activities     of  the  indoor  season  besides  the  conven- 
tional sports. 

Marching  tactics. Eyes  right;  Front;  facings;  Forward, 
March;  flank  marching;  forming  fours  and  a  file;  column  march- 
ing. 

Mat  exerc is es .Forward  roll;  double  forward  roll;  backward 
roll;  combinations;  dive  and  forward  roll;  head  stand;  neck- 
spring  on  two  mats;  neck-spring  on  one  mat,  then  on  level(mats 
rolled  in  preliminary  neck-springs  to  give  complete  confidence). 

Gym  games.  Relay  races;  Dodge  ball;  Punch  ball. 

Volleyball  fundamentals. Set-up  shot;  net  shot;  underhand 
and  overhand  pass;  position  play;  one-two  play  (a  pass  before 
a  net  shot);  rotation  of  players;  boundary  line  judgement;  rules 
serv  ing. 

Volleyball  games. Hou  dprobin  series  as  in  basketball. 

Apparatus . S impl e  exercises  on  parallel  bars,  buck,  and 
spr i ngboard,  stressing  freedom,  coordination  for  dafety,  and 
pleasure  in  motion. 

Method  of  Teaching 
Marching  tactics.  Mere  class  movement  does  not  warrant  the 
time  used.  A  high  degree  of  group  attention,  unison,  rhythm, 
gracefulness,  good  posture,  are  the  factors  that  make  these  ex- 
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ercises  pleasant  and  of  value  to  th§  pupil.  A  high  degree  of 
perfection  in  as  small  number  of  movements  is  preferable  to  poor 
performance  in  more  maneuvers.  About  ten  minutes  a  day  is  devot- 
ed to  marching  tactics  each  period  for  five  weeks. 

Explanation,  demonstration,  operation  by  separate  count, 
operation  by  full  command,  follow  each  other.  Careful  spacing 
of  commands  allows  for  correct  interpretation  by  the  pupil.  Tac- 
tics learned  are  always  used  to  divide  and  piece  the  class  for 
other  activities.  If  a  cheerful  spirit  of  achievement  pervades 
the  atmosphere  rather  than  the  gruff  top-sergeant  attitude,  the 
pupils  of  the  7th  grade  will  ta  ke  pleasure  in  executing  maneuv- 
ers, and  much  time  in  class  management  will  be  saved  through- 
out the  year  in  all  other  activities. 

Mat  exerc  ises.  Careful  training  in  the  care  and  cleanli- 
ness of  mats  precedes  exercise  upon  them.  Laintenance  of  lines 
or  positions,  importance  of  correct  form  in  approaching  or 
leaving  mats,  is  stressed.  But  most  of  the  old-time  somewhat 
artificial  precision  is  avoided.    Two  lines  of  mats  of  triple 
thickness  allow  maximum  action  and  a  careful  watch  over  each 
performer  by  the  Instructor.  Those  decidedly  not  fit  for  a  cert- 
ain exercise  are  sent  to  shoot  fouls  temporarily.  V/hen  an  exer- 
cise exceeds  a  boys  ability  he  is  sent  to  a  lower  group.  Indiv- 
idual assistance  brings  all  boys  along  surprisingly  in  mat  skill 

Gym  games  .Dodge  Ball.  Class  counts  off  into  two  groups. 
Careful  adherence  to  circle  limits  are  insisted  upon.  A  low 
throw  is  more  effective,  and  safer.  Variations:  in  one  round, 
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each  team  is  timed  for  the  stay  of  the  last  man;  second  round, 
number  of  throws  necessary  to  hit  out  all  opponents  are  counted; 
third  round,  a  prescribed  number  of  throws,  probably  about  40, 
are  made  and  the  number  of   dodgers  remaining  represents  the 
sc  ore. 

Punch  Ball. This  game  is  adapted  from  baseball  and  has  prov- 
en to  be  v  ery  popular.  It  is  usedrnto  fill  in  any  part  of  a  per- 
iod to  good  advantage  as  action  is  fast.  Batter  hits  volleyball 
with  back  of  wrist.  2  strikes  out,  3  balls  walk,  3  fouls  out, 
any  foul  or  fair  ball  caught  off  walls  out,  runner  may  be  hit 
off  base  with  the  ball  for  an  out.  No  advance  from  base  held 
until  ball  is  hit  by  batter.  This  game  becomes  hilarious,  vig- 
orous, fast  in  action,  requiring  very  f&st  reactions.  It  is  guar- 
anteed to  lift  spirits  accordingly.  It     presents  opportunities 
to  teach  rules  and  baseball  situations. 
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Relay  Races  .Glass  counts  off  in  fours.  4  teams  compete  in 
a  series  of  relay  races,   including  2-way  sprint,  "monkey"  race 
(forward  on  all  fours),  crab  race(backward  on  all  fours),  one 
foot  hop,  wheelbarrow  race,  Paul  Revere  race,  dizzy  race  (turn 
around  finger  held  on  spot  5  times).  Points,  5>3»^»1.  Total  ad- 
ded for  days  winner. 

Volleyball  fundamentals. The  first  three  weeks  of  this  unit 
are  devoted  to  thoroughly  learning  the  fundamental  skills  of 
volleyball.  Class  is  divided  into  two  or  four  groups  and  ar- 
ranged in  lines  or  in  positions  before  the  net,  as  the  situa- 
tion indicates.  Correct  form  is  stressed.  The  little  boys  are 
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urged  to  give  out  with  power,  and  the  big  "boys  to  be  willing  to 
pass  and  use  team  play  even  though  they  could  return  the  ball 
alone.  At  least  one  set-up  is  required  before  the  ball  is  hit 
over  the  net.  This  leads  to  advanced  volleyball,   in  which  the 
object  is  not  merely  to  return  the  ball  over  the  net,  but  to 
work  for  an  unreturnable  "spike"  shot. 

In  order  to  practice  one  fundamental  at  a  time  and  avoid 
the  confusion  of  complex  maneuvers  the  Instructor  or  older  Lead 
er  tosees  the  ball  to  the  desired  spot  for  a  pupil  to  pass  or 
set  up.  Elements  of  the  game  are  added  one  at  a  time,  until  all 
are  in  use.    Rules,  boundary  line  judgement,  rotation  of  play- 
ers,    coring  rules,  are  taught  before  games  are  attempted. 

Volleyball  games. Three  Leaders  and  another  captain  choose 
all  in  class  and  pl<^y  a  r ound-robinster ies  as  in  other  sports. 
Ca  -tains  are  taught  to  keep  their  own  score  by  comparing  with 
other  captain  after  every  dead  ball,     and  to  call  violations  of 
his  own  team.    This  has  a  valuable  application  later  on  in  soc- 
ial games  of  several  sports,  in  which  authentic  officials  can- 
not be  provided.  Two  out  of  three  games  constitutes  a  match, 
which  is  played  each  of  the  game  periods. 

Eadmint on.  In  order  to  lure  a  good  turn-out  for  club  and 
intramural  badminton,  each  class  is  given  three  weeks  instruc- 
tion and  practice.     Much  time  can  be  wasted  by  prolonged  in- 
struction before  pupils  can  use  the  racquet,  therefor  as  much 
hitting  is  allowed  as  possible,  even  though  at  first  it  is  not 
very  acceptable  form.  A  beginning  is  made  in  learning  the  rules 
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of  the  game,  with  the  help  of  older  Leaders  who  coach  and  score 
the  rudimentary  games.    The  three  courts  allow  12  to  play  at  a 
time  in  doubles  matches,  Side  stance,  shoulder  swing,  wrist 
snap,  underhand  serve,  playing  own  section  of  court,  are  deomn- 
st rated,  coached,  and  practiced. 

UNIT  IV  -  SOFTBALL    PHYSICAL  ABILITY  TESTS 
Once  Weekly  Twelve  Weeks 

Act  ivit ies 

Softball. Lack  of  space  precludes  baseball,  except  after 
school  at  a  distant  field.  The  similarity  betv/een  baseball  and 
softball  form  makes  good  instruction  in  the  gymnasium,   in  the 
early  sqpring,  very  practical.  Position  in  batters  box,  hold- 
ing the  bat,  swinging,  hitting,  pitching,  playing  bases,  rules, 
are  taught  without  playing  the  game.  Fielding  form  and  playing 
the  positions  can  be  taught  indoors.  A  normal  straight  overhand 
throw  is  sought, tiit o  correct  the  many  unusual  and  ineffective 
types  of  throwing  displayed  by  the  untutored  boy. 

Physical  Ability  Tests.  10  foul  shots,  10  throws  at  a 
target  with  the  softball,  shot  put,  softball  throw  for  distance, 
running  broad  jump,  potato  race,  running  hop-step-and-j ump, 
and  the  50  yard  dash  are  first  taught  and  practiced,  then  a  test 
performance  is  recorded  and  scored. 

Method  of  Teaching 
Softball .  Batting  box  is  chalked  on  floor,  footsteps  mark- 
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ed.  Batting  form  is  stressed  "by  hitting  a  mat  wrapped  around  a 
post  to  get  the  horizontal  impact  of  the  bat  through  the  wrists. 
Then  each  boy  hits  three  fair  balls,  rotating  as  many  times  as 
possible  in  one  period.  A  softball  is  used  -  an  old  really  soft 
one  -  so  that  the  short  distances  will  not  endanger  a  young 
player. 

Fielding  positions  are  taught.  Eyes  open,  feet  balanced,  a 
cage  formed  b:   the  hands  near  the  floor.  Follow  through  of  all 
throws.  Catchers  throw  with  an  elbow  whip  past  the  ear,  is 
taught.  Sportsmanlike  playing  of  the  bases  is  stressed,  rather 
than  blocking  and  other  dangerous  practices.  .tiasy  rollers  are 
batted  to  the  timid  boy,  all  in  the  same  spot,  to  build  up  his 
confidence.  Then  balls  are  hit  to  either  side  of  fielder  so  he 
will  have  to  move,  and  practice  lighting  in  the  same  desired 
position  as  if  he  had  not  moved  -  feet  spread,  with  both  hands 
down  between  feet.  One  period  is  devoted  to  fielding  practice. 

For  7th  graders  a  softball  game  in  the  gymnasium  is  pos- 
sible because  of  their  less  robust  hitting  ability.  In  this 
game,  as  many  playing  situations  as  offer  opportunities  to  apply 
baseball  judgement  and  strategy,   interruptions  are  frequently 
made.  The  fly-ball  rule,   infield  out,  stealing,  force-out,  in- 
terference, blocking,  batter  hit  while  in  box  by  a  batted  ball, 
runner  hit  by  batted  ball,  throwing  glove  at  ball,  and  the 
scoring  system  of  baseball,  all  come  inn  for  an  introduction  to 
young  players  who  for  the  most  part,  have  heard  of  such  elem- 
ents only  in  a  vague  form.  Safety  is  taught,   in  handling  bats, 
wearing  masks,  and  remaining  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  bat. 
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Ef  f  ic  iency,  or  physical  aTaility^.tests, . 

FOUL  SHOTS. Since  "basketball  has  provided  considerable  prac- 
the  10  shots  are  taken  without  practice,  and  the  number  of  goals 
scored  is  recorded. 

Target  ThrowA  28  inch  target,  with  concentric  rings  4  inch- 
es apart,  scoring  5*4, 3, 2, and  1.  Softball  is  thrown  overhand 
from  a  line  36  feet  from  the  target.  Scores  in  this  event  are 
judged  by  the  Instructor,  whenever  possible,  as  accuracy  is 
more  difficult  than  in  other  events. 

Shot  Put.  Mass  instruction  in  this  event  presents  a  chal- 
lenge and  an  opportunity  for  superb  teaching.  The  coordination 
is  entirely  new  to  7th  graders,  but  by  adding  one  element  at  a 
time,  progression  is  accomplished.    A  standing  put,  stressing 
position  of  hand, arm,  body,  and  feet,  and  emphasizing  rotation 
of  trunk  011  delivery,  are  the  major  points  to  coach.  Then  a 
preliminary  rotation  to  gain  momentum,  then  the  footwork  of  the 
step  across  the  ring  without  using  the  shot,  then  add  the  body 
rotation  and  delivery  without  the  shot,  then  repeat  with  the 
shot-  these  3teps,   if  accompanied  by  careful  individual  coach- 
ing, makes  shot-putters  out  of  nearly  all.     If  the  class  will 
do  the  motions  in  unison,  faulty  performance  can  readily  be 
picked  out.  Several  circles,  25  feet  apart,  all  in  line,  and 
a  shot  for  each,  make  unison  with  the  shot  possible  also. 
After  mastery  of  the  form,  three  official  tries  are  made,  the 
best  one  being  scored.  Complete  cooperation  of  the  class  and 
energetic  help  by  the  Leaders  is  necessary  to  prevent  injury. 
All  must  remain  at  all  times  behind  the  throwing  line. 


Potatoe  race. Two  lanes  are  marked  on  the  floor  of  the 
gymnasium,  with  "blocks  at  10,  20,  3°»  40,  iLnd  50  feet,  tfaste 
"basket  receiver  is  placed  "beside  starter.  Runners  are  caution- 
ed against  attempting  to  throw  potatoes  into  "basket,  and  are 
shown  how  to  make  the  fastest  turn.  Fatigue  at  finish  may  cause 
floating,  which  will  ruin  time  performance.  Special  caution 
should  "be  given  runners,  to  return  and  pass  the  50  foot  mark 
after  dropping  the  last  potato  in  the  "basket.  One  trial  only 
is  allowed,  "because  of  the  severity  of  repeating  such  a  race* 
Time  for  race  is  scored. 

Distance  softball  throw. Ho  preliminary  practice  is  given, 
as  the  "baseball  season  will  have  provided  many  opportunities 
of  throwing.  A  warm  day  is  preferable,  and  a  day  without  wind* 
Each  contestant  stands  at  throwing  line  with  three  balls  avail- 
able. He  throws  all  three  in  succession.  Instructor  marks  best 
of  the  three  with  a  numbered  flag, which  number  is  remembered 
by  the  pupil.  All  flags  are  measured  at  completion  of  tests,  and 
pupils  call  back  their  distance  to  the  Instructor  who  records 
their  score. 

Hop-Steg-and-j ump.This  is  another  new  coordination,  but  if 
taught  in  simple  elements,   is  readily  mastered.  Again,  class 
unison  in  practice  movements,  makes  many  trials  possible  in  a 
short  time.  Class  should  halt  after  each  step,  at  first,  then 
put  theta  all  together.  Stress  a  long  initial  hop  on  same  foot 
as  takes  off,  then  a  quick  step  to  gather  speed,  then  a  power- 
ful jump  onto  both  feet,  using  the  arms,  jumping  high,  and 
reaching  with  the  heels.  Three  trials,  best  one  scored.  
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Running  "broad  jump.  Effective  coordination  at  the  take- 
off, and  confidence  in  hitting  the  take-off  mark,  are  the  "big- 
gest aids  to  natural  speed  and  power,  in  broad  jumping.  These 
can  "be  greatly  aided  "by  scientific  instruction.  Some  of  the 
steps  that  have  proven  very  successful  are:  take  two  or  three 
steps  in  any  manner,  but  hit  box  with  leftb  foot,  kick  upward 
with  right  knee,  reach  forward  with  both  knees,  then  when  about 
to  land,  thrust  the  heels  and  shoulders  forward  -  repeat  until 
coordination  results;     next  run  through  full  speed  from  90  feet, 
take  off  in  normal  form  disregarding  the  take-off  box  (Instruct- 
or has  noted  exact  spot  where  left  foot  was  placed  near  the  50 
foot  mark);  repeat  for  reliability;  move  starting  mark  ahead  or 
back  according  to  distance  the  take-off  box  was  missed.  When 
starting  mark  is  established,  practice  speed,  confidence,  and 
height.  After  mastering  coordination,  three  trials  are  allowed, 
the  best   one  being  measured.  Two  periods  are  advisable,  for  the 
practice  and  the  test. 

50  yard  dash. The  crouch  start  is  taught,  stressing  high 
shoulders,  low  tail,  gathered  feet,  short  powerful  steps,  and 
low  body  for  ten  yards.    Ten  yard  starts  in  competition,  and 
against  a  stop-watch  greatly  aid  speed.    A  fast  driving,  log- 
strided  stretch  run  and  a  driving  finish  is  taught.  Then  the 
entire  class  is  timed,   individually,  and  allowed  a  second  round. 
The  best  time  is  scored. 

ocoring  of  Tests 
More  than  15,000  performances  have  gone  into  the  formation 
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of  the  scoring  ta"bles  used  for  the  tests  explained  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs.    The  following  steps  were  followed  in  estab- 
lishing these  standards. 

Age  in  months,  height  in  inches,  and  weight  in  pounds,  of 

9ach 

each  pupil,  are  added  year,  weight  being  taken  without  shoes  or 
heavy  clothing.  Classification  as  a  result  of  these  figures  is: 
Total  of  250  -  274  -  -  -  Class  F 

275  -  299  -  -  -  Class  E 

300  -  324   Class  D 

3^5  -  349  -  -  -  Class  C 

350  -  374-  -  -  -  Class  B 

375  ~    up  -  -  -  Class  A 
All  performances  in  each  event,  for  any  one  class,  are 
totalled,  the  median  determined,  and  five  classes  determined 
above  the  median  up  to  the  highest  common  performance,  and  five 
"belov/  the  median  to  the  lowest  common  performance.  Scores  then 
could  be  made  by  practically  every  pupil,  of  from  1  to  10. 

The  age  factor  takes  into  consideration,  the  opportunity 
for  experience,  which  is  more  important  in  Junior  High  School 
than  at  older  levels.  Height  considers  the  leverage  of  the 
body,  and  weight  the  muscular  power.  Such  a  means  of  classifi- 
cation has  seemed  satisfactory  in  all  respects,  except  for  the 
very  much  overweight  pupil. 

All  scores  are  maintained  on  a  visible  chart,  and  all  total 
scores  listed  in  order  for  each  grade,  so  that  a  pupil  can  see 
at  a  glance  in  which  quart ile  he  scored,  or  who  is  ahead  of 
him. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 


ACTIVITIES    AND    GRADE  PLACEMENT 
ELEMENT  kBY  GRADES 


Elementary  Objectives. 

Jhile  keeping  the  general  aims  and  objectives  of  physical 
education  in  mind,  there  are  certain  phases  of  the  program  in 
the  elementary  grades  that  should  receive  spec  in  1  emphasis. The 
number  of  pupils  in  each  class  is  small  and  manageable.  The 
teacher  can  easily  become  !  cquainted  with  the  background  of  all 
of  her  pupils.  Each  child  differs  considerably  from  others,  es- 
pecially in  the  activities  of  physical  education.  These  factors 
make  pessible  a  real  individualized  service  to  these  children 
and  their  parents. 

The  teacher  will  weigii  and  measure  each  pupil,  analyze  the 
findings,  determine  the  capacity  for  exercise  and  provide  for 
that  capacity  accordingly  in  the  adjustment  of  the  daily  prog- 
ram. In  this  way |  each  child  may  be  assured  of  continuous  prog- 
ress, whether  his  ability  is  above  or  below  average. 

Progress  in  what?  In  physical  strength  and  vigor*  in  ach- 
ievement of  varied  skills,  in  social  and  emotional  development, 
and  in  attitudes  and  habits.  The  program  should  always  present 
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a  challenge  to  the  pupil,  one  which  is  attainable,  and  then  a 
newer  challenge,  representing  an  advance  "beyond  the  previous 
goal . 

In  order  to  provide  for  his  continuing  progress,  trained 
physical  directors  have  been  made  available,  and  adequate  fac- 
ilities made  available  or  undertaken.  The  physical  education  de- 
partment will  make  maximum  use  of  all  aids  to  instruction,  and 
will  seek  to  make  this  provision  of  material  things  "pay  off"  in 
improvement  in  each  child. 

Much  improvement  is  measureable  in  definite  terms,  some  of 
it  is  not.  Attitudes,  behavior,  and  other  social  traits  can  be 
measured  by  teachers  who  come  in  contact  with  the  program,  or 
with  the  pupil.  Posture  tests,  taken  over  a  period  of  time,  can 
reveal  whether  the  program  is  accomplishing  satisfactory  results 
in  this  respect.  Tests  of  achievement  end  skills  will  plainly 
show  the  progress  of  individuals  in  attainment  of  specific  ab- 
ilities. Other  tests  will  score  the  physical  fitness,  or  inher- 
ent capacity,  as  it  is  influenced  b>  the  physical  education  pro- 
gram. 

Thus,  the  program  states  specific  goals  for  the  elementary 
grades,  and  indicates  means  of  measuring  progress  toward  these 
got  Is. 

Types    of  Activity. 


Games  sometimes  dominate  a  program  in  the  elementary  years 
where  trained  specialists  in  physical  education  are  not  avail- 
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able.  Games  serve  a  fine  purpose,  and  should  constitute  about 
one  half  of  the  program,  but  there  are  other  types  of  activity 
which  contribute  in  their  own  v/ay. 

Rhythmical  activities  give  the  pupil  training  in  poise 
and  self -controli^  and  an  opportunity  for  creative  motion. 
Folk  dances,  singing  games,  and  interpretive  rhythms  are  types 
of  this  activity.        Mimetics  capitalize  upon  the  imitative  in- 
stinct of  young  children,  and  these  merge  into  story  plays,  in 
which  actions  are  fitted  by  the  pupil  to  a  story,  or  to  music. 
Free  use  of  the  a 4 pa  rat  us  -  the  tower  gym,  slides,  swings,  lad- 
der, jumping  pit,  and  horizontal  bars,  provide  excellent  devel- 
opment of  muscles  of  the  upper  body,  which  area  has  been  proven 
by  armed  service  statistics,  to  have  been  neglected  in  the  past, 
stunts  and  self -testing  activities  include  much  of  the  work  on 
mats,  and  the  activities  featuring  agility  and  coordination.  In- 
dividual athletic  activities  give  satisfaction  to  the  urge  to 
climb,  run,  throw,  and  jump.  These  can  easily  be  organized  so 
that  the  pupil  can  compare  successive  trials  and  become  aware 
of  his  progress.         winter  sports  will  be  made  use  of  to  what- 
ever extent  the  weather,  the  playing  surface,  and  the  proper 
clothing  of  the  pupils  make  possible.  Relays  introduce  com- 

petition, and  motivate  lead-up  games  for  athletic  skills.  Ac- 
quatics  would  take  a  prominent  place  in  the  program  if  facilit- 
ies were  available,  for  it  is  one  of  the  finest  of  activities, 
judged  by  each  and  all  of  the  objectives  of  physical  education. 

l>r.  Leslie  W.  Irwin,  op.  cit. 
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Percentage  Allotment  of  Time  For  Activities. 
Grades  I,  II,  and  III. 


Percentage  in  Grade 
1  ^ 


Rhythmic  activities             ~~2B^~  2$%  25% 

Games  of  low  organization    24  19  14 

0  10  10 

5  5  ? 


Relays 
Mimetic s 


Story  plays  15  1°  ° 

Athletic  games  0  0  1? 

Winter  sports  10  10  10 

Apparatus  &  °  » 

Stunts  and  self -testing  tt»6  13  _±J 

Total  100  100  100 


Grades  IV,  V,  VI,  Boys 


Percentage  in  Grade 


4 

5, 

6 

Rhythmical  activities 

15% 

10J6 

iW 

Games  of  low  organization 

15 

10 

10 

Relays 

10 

10 

10 

Athletic  games 

30 

35 

40 

Stunts  and  Self-Testing 

5 

10 

10 

Individual  athletic  activities  10 

10 

10 

v/inter  sports 

19 

10 

10 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

Grades  IV,  V,  VI,  Girls 


Percentage  in  Grade 


4 

5, 

6 

Rhythmical  activities 

30% 

30% 

30% 

Games  of  low  organization 

15 

10 

10 

Relays 

10 

5 

5 

Llimet  ics 

5 

5 

0 

Athletic  games 

10 

15 

20 

Stunts  and  self -testing 

12 

10 

10 

Indiv.  athletic  activities 

0 

7 

7 

V/inter  sports 

10 

10 

10 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

1/.  Adapted  from  Irwin's,  Curriculum  in  HI.  and  Phys.  Ed 
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Suggestive  Lists  of  Activities. 
Teachers  will  plan  their  lesson  outlines  v/ith  the  super  - 
visor,  who  will  help  them  select  the  dance,  atory,  stunt,  or  otij 
er  specific  item,  according  to  the  teachers  acquaintance  or  the 
pupils'  preference.  Following  are  lists,  arranged  "by  grades,  of 
each  type  of  activity.  Other  items  than  those  listed  may,  of 
course,  "be  chosen.  These  are  but  a  strarting  point.    The  divid- 
ing line  "between  grades  is  not  sharp,  as  there  will  naturally 
"be  considerable  repetition  from  former  grades  or  selection  from 
advanced  grades.     Supplementary  "bulletins  will  provide  details 
of  activity,  or  the  eource  of  such  information  in  the  reference 
"books  provided  in  each  classroom. 

Rhythmical  Activities  -  Singing  Games 

Gr.  I  A-Hunting  We  Will  Go  Muffin  Man 

How  Do  You  Do,  My  Partner  Snail 

Bca  Baa  Black  Sheep  Looby  Loo 

Did  You  Ever  See  A  Lassie  Soldier  Boy 

Christmas  Game  Carrousel 

Gr.II  Farmer  In  The  Dell  Jolly  Is  The  Miller 

Cats, Peas, Beans,  and  Barley  Pussy  Cat 

Hippity  Hop  To  Barber  bhop  Yankee  Doodle 

Thread  Follows  The  Needle  Ten  Little  Indians 

I  ,m  Very  Very  Tall 

Rhythmical  Activities  -  Folk  Dances 

Gr.  I  Danish  Dance  of  Greeting  Shoemaker's  Polka 

Chimes  Of  Dunkirk  Turn  Around  Me 

Farandole  Miss  Muffett 

I  See  You 

Gr.II  Bleking  Gustaf 's  Skoal 

Childrens  Polka (Kinder  Polka)  Seven  Jumps 
Nixie  Polka  (Nigare  Polska)       Popcorn  Ifej ic 
Lott'  1st  Tod(Lottie  Is  Dead)  The  Crested  Hen 

Gr.IIIAce  of  Diamonds  Hop  Mother  Annika 

Bummel  Schottische  The  Hatter 
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itfiythmical  Activities  -  Polk  Dances  (Conf). 


Norwegian  Mountain  March 
Ribbon  Dance 
Sandal  Polka 
Gr.IV  Cld  Dan  Tucker 
Broom  Dance 
Children^  Folks 
Comin*  Through  The  Rye 
Dutch  Couple  Dance 
Rovenacka 

Indian  Corn  Husking  Dance 

Swedish  Ring  Dance 

Chain  Dance 
Gr.  V  Bleking 

Csetiogar 

Finnish  Reel 

Nuts  In  Hay 

Fist  Polka 

Russian  Snow  Storm 

Pop  Goes  The  Weasel  II 

The  Land  of  Cotton 

Practice  Polka 

Ritsch  Ratsch 
Gr.YI  Little  Man  In  A  Fix 

Captain  Jinks 

Gustaf •s  Skoal 

Bounding  Heart 

French  Reel 

Seven  Jumps 

School  Days 


Indian  War  Dance 
Jolly  Is  The  Miller 
Swiss  May  Dance 
Polka 

Hansel  and  Gretel 
Indian  Hunters 
Minuet 

Pop  Goes  The  Weasel 

May  Pole  Dance 

Vineyard  Dance 

English  Harvesters  Dance 

John  Brown 

Weaving  Dance 

Hopi  Corn  Dance 

Janko 

Strasak 

Little  Dutch  Clog 
Troika 
soldiers  Joy 
Arkansas  Traveller 
Jenny  Pluck  Pears 
Kerry  Dance 
Highland  Schottische 
Virginia  Reel 
Sicilian  Circle 
Minuet  II 
Reap  The  Flax 
Irish  Long  Dance 
Pear  Waltz 


Games  of  Low  Organization. 


Gr.  I  Slap  Jack 

Crossing  The  Brook 

I  Say  Stoop 

Majic  Carpet 

Trip  Around  The  World 

The  Shepherds  And  The  Wolf 

Run,  Rabbit,  Run 

Stop  And  Start 

Spider  And  Flies 

The  Huntsman 

Squirrel  And  Nut 

Cat  Jxnd  Mouse 

Fisherman^  Net 

Blackboard  Target  Throw 

Animal  Chase 

Have  You  Seen  My  Sheep? 


Link  Chase 
Little  Miss  Muffett 
Puss  In  Circle 
Who  Moves? 
Railroad  Train 
Humpty  Dumpty 
Old  Mother  Witch 
Scat 

Gianss  Cave 
Advancing  Statues 
Bogie  Man 
Come  With  Me 
Dodge  Ball 

Flowers  And  The  Wind 
Four  Circles 
Bunch  Of  Ivy 


( 


Games  of  Low  Organization  (Gont*) 


f1  Vi  n  VI  rf  1  v*i  fT     Q     G  4-  cj 
L.'i'.Uiglng,  OcaOb 

TTootj  teme 

XL  W  w         \J<.*.ili  w 

P  i  t»<-»  1  o    "R>-  1  1 
OlXulc  i_>oXi 

TR i  np*  Master 

1, 1  "1  «r  *       ("■•     "J   1 1  4-  «  Vi yviO 

-ciying  X/U ociirici n 

.^oVi  nol  room  Tscf 

Lruiiig  i  o  %j  cx  uoc-.i  cm 

Triok  Ponies 

X  X   X  w  XV      X  UUA  &  o 

Tr.  «V    a  nri  Till 

iA/Vi  n   Art  Thon*? 

if  11  v/    rlX  0     x  .lvU  . 

J.  luLl.    j.  i.  Uulb 

Pebbles  On  The  Beach 

On p—T.pp'jcr^d  Turkpv  Catch 

Do  This-Do  That 

T.f  i  d  n  i  cVi  +■ 

it  I  J.  U  11  t< 

Ba  c  k- 1  o-Bac  k 

Cirrle  Bilnd  Mauls  Buff 

U  li-  ^/  1  C      J_J  111  1 VI      1*1  Cl  11      O      XJ  LAX  1 

Hounds  And  Rabbit 

V v op'  T n  The  Mi  dd le 

X   X  vf;       X  l  i      X  -  *•  W      1#1  X  VX  v*.  -A-  v.* 

Mivinc  Bav 

x_>x  i>    •     A.   li^       J^^"  ^ 

Hh  o  St  o ods   ]  iS, st 

Call  Ball 

Tpacher  And  CIlss 

Music  Rush 

Corre  With.  Me 

Spin  The  Plate 

lioon  And  Ivor  nine:  Stars 

Cheese  It 

Tiie  Ocean  Is  Stormy 

Meet  At  The  Switch 

St  en  Bv  St  en 

Airplane  Race 

The  Lost  Child 

Token  Tag 

Ball  Puss 

Poison  Seat 

Charlev  Over  The  W&ter 

Wood  Tag 

Tni  un  T  om 

Aiitonohilp  Pane 

liacle  And  Doves 

T?  owl  pf 

X  V/  IV  X  G  X 

frarden  riCrimo 

Guess  Who? 

Home  Tec 

Hunt   TVip  TT ott 

TCa  1  pi  ri  o o p  o*n p 

1  k*X  X,CXVXwCw  V/ 

Rri  i  lfoad  Train 

ILiX  XXX  UOIU      X  X  Cb  X  11 

X  W     ,  ■     i.  11^ 

55t  onp 

OM.  Lac*  0     i  ci  ^ 

Third  Slan 

x  -  A-  11  u     0  x  cx  j-/ 

T ra f f i o  Li P*ht 

X  X  CX  X  X  X  Is      Xj  X        1  v 

x  x  1^1  u  w.xcbii^w 

iict  V/  CI      O     x  x  u  w 

IBlack  Tom 

"Duml3"bell  Taff 

X>  vtl  1 1  fc/  1^  W  ^  X.       X  Bl  f  -j 

Ti'y^Viii  nf'p  Tncr 
xjJi.v»_ici      e   l  ug 

n  i  T*r*  1  p   Stri  d  p  "R^ 1  1 

VJ  1  1  L>  1  C      OvX   1U  C     x^  '  ^  X  X 

"Rnl  1    Tn  Tbp   Ri  nc 

XJ  Ul  1      ill      1  .1C     11  1 

UJ.U     LSP' H 

X  .IX      C  JJCCJJ 

OLIX  _  .  X  IBC    XJCJ.  X,  X, 

Pom— Pom ~Pu  1  1 awav 

TT"n    Tenlci  ns 

VJ  JJ  tJV7ilAVXA10 

Boiler  Burst 

-1— '  v>  J_  X-  O  X        ^  J  LAX   W  w 

TViree  Around 

X-1X  WW     ill  vUllvl 

Tommy  Tiddlers  Land 

Clasn  Tacr 

Bean  Bag  Snatch 

Six  Circles 

High  Windows 

Boundary  Ball 

Night  Before  Christmas 

Triangle  Ball 

Floor  Tag 

Bucket  Ball 

Bean  Bag  Circle  Toss 

Straddle  The  Pole 

New  Orleans 

Center  Base 

Find  The  Object 

Chinese  Wall 

l1  ox  Trail 

Hill  Dill 

Cage  Ball  Tag 

Hip 

Hunt  The  Key 

Line  Ball 

oidewalk  Tennis 

Soccer  Dodge  Ball 

tolling  Tire  Target  Throw 

Three  Deep 

c 


Games  of  Low  Organization  (Cont1) 


Gr.IV  Jump  The  Shot 
Last  Man 

Balloon  Volleyball 
Corner  Spry- 
Bronco  Tag 
Ball  Stand 
Dodge  Ball 
Black  And  White 
Catch  The  Cane 
Club  Snatch 
Keep- It -Up 
Barley  Break 
Ankle  Tag 
Bear  Hunt 
Cap  Chase 
Blind  tjalk 
Ten  Steps 
Ten  Pins 
Gr.  V  Buzz 

Duck  On  A  Rock 
Cross  Tag 
Whip  Tag 
Bat  Ball 
Hunter 

Circle  Number  Change 
Snake  And  Birds 
Tire  Bowling 
Feather  Ball 
Six  Hole  Basketball 
Pass  And  Change 
Schoolroom  Dodge  Ball 
Gr.VI  Stealing  Sticks 

Indian  File  Dodge  Ball 

Corner  Ball 

Bowl  Club  Ball 

Square  Dodge  Ball 

Ante  Over 

Club  Rush 

Horseshoes 

Paddle  Tennis 

Try  To  Get  It 

Hand  Tennis 

Box  Hockey 

Tug  Of  War 

King  Of  The  Mount  a  i  n  s 
Bullseye  Baseball 
Broom  Hockey 
kaiser  Ball 


Crows  And  Crsnes 
Pin  Guard 
Goal  Tag 
Baste  The  Bear 
Bear  In  The  Pit 
Criss  Cross  Goal 
Dead  Ball 
Brothers 
Pinch-0 
Tether  Ball 
Circle  Race 
Soccer  Bowling 
Grab  Ball 
Bounce  Uet  Ball 
Iron  Tag 
Potato  Race 
Prisoner*s  Base 
Thimble  Ring 
Drive  Ball 
Chinese  Chicken 
Ruler  Tag 
Ball  Pass 
Chain  Tag 
Circle  Dodge  Ball 
Crowd  Ball 
Farmer  Tag 
Hound  And  R&bbit 
Newc  omb 

Pin  In  The  Hole 
Pin  Football 
Travelling  Apes 
Punt  Ball 
Elimination  Pass 
Hindoo  Tag 
Football  Tag 
Hunt  The  Meg 
partner  Tag 
Red  Lion 
Yards  Off 
Slipper  Tag 
Beast,  Bird,  Or  Fish 
rouble  Dodge  Ball 
Lr  1  a  nt  Volleyball 
Grab  it 

Guessing  Geme 
Maze  Tag 
Stake  Guard 
Three  Pins 


( 


( 
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Relays 


Gr.II  Tag  The  Wall  Relay 

Bean  Bag  Pass  Relay 

Bean  Bag  And  Basket  Relay 

Single  File  Relay 

Bean  Bag  Pile  Relay 

Head  Balance  Relay 

Measuring  Feet  Relay 

Eraser  Relay 

Rope  Skip  Relay 

Line  Zigzag  Relay 
Gr.IIIThrow  And  Sit  Relay 

All-Fours  Relay 

Broad  Jump  Relay 

Cage  Ball  Shuttle  Relay 

Around  The  Row  Relay 

Zigzag  Running  Relay 

Bounce  And  Pass  Relay 

Hurry,  Hurry  Relay 
Gr.IV  Rescue  Relay 

Hone  Base  Bean  Bag  Relay 

All  Up  Relay- 
Over  And  Under  Relay 

Avalanche  Relay 

Cage  Ball  Leapfrog  Relay 

Down  And  Back  Cage  Ball  Relay 

Run,  Toss  And  Catch  Relay 

Progressive  Rope  Skip  Relay 

Foot  Dribble  Relay 
Gr.  V  Messenger  Boy  Relay 

Pass  And  Squat  Relay 

Walk  The  Rail  Relay 

Overtake  Relay 

Drive  The  Pig  To  Market 

Pick  And  Pass  Relay 

Arch  Ball  Goal  Relay 

Balancing  Wand  Relay 

Basketball  Point  Relay 

Duck  Relay 

Vaulting  Relay 

Arch  Ball  Goal  Relay 
Gr.VI  Jump  The  Stick  Relay 

Obstacle  Relay 

Half  And  Half  Relay 

Centipede  Relay 

Squat,  Jump  Relay 

Message  Relay 

Hurdle  Relay 

Cap  Transfer  Relay 

Odd  And  Even  Relay  


Cage  Ball  Rolling  Relay 

Jumping  Relay 

Circle  Scat  Relay 

Aisle  Pass  Relay 

Automobile  Race  Relay 

Hobble  Relay 

Sore  Toe  Relay 

Heel  Run  Relay 

Indian  File  Relay 

Stiff  Knee  Jumping  Relay 

Double  Hopping  Relay 

Walking  Relay 

Pursuit  Relay 

Feet  And  Club  Relay 

Cross  Over  Relay 

Cage  Ball  Rolling  Relay 

Crossing  The  Brook  Relay 

Object  Pass  Relay 

Shuttle  Relay 

Advanced  Backboard  Relay 

Rope  Climb  Relay 

Angleworm  Relay 

Pass  The  Buck  Relay 

Scooter  Relay 

Kangaroo  Relay 

Step -Hop  Relay 

Stride  Ball  Relay 

Strike  Ball  Relay 

Sedan  Relay 

Skin  The  Sntike  Relay 

Target  Relay 

Chariot  Relay 

Arm  Hang  Travel  Relay 

Arm  Roll  Relay 

Floor  Dribble  Relay 

Hobble  Relay 

Low  Bridge  Relay 

Slap  Hand  Relay 

Over  The  Top  Relay 

Engine  Tender  Relay 

Pony  Express  Relay 

Gap  Bowl  Relay 

Juggle  Relay 

Dizzy-Izzy  Relay 

Human  Croquet  Relay 

Tadpole  Relay 

Sprinting  Relay 

St and -Up  Club  Relay 

Backward  Jump  Relay  


( 
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Mimet  ics • 


Gr.  I  Animal  Imitations 

Builaing  A  Stone  Wall 
Building  A  House 
Playing  Baseball 
Bell  Ringing 
Climbing  Ladders 
booster 
Weather  Vane 

Gr.II  Bicycling- 
Bouncing  Balls 
Cowboy  Throwing  Lasso 
Furling  Sail 
See  Saw 
Jacknife  Bend 
Sewing  Machine 

Gr.III  Chopping  Wood 

Cross-Cut  Sawing 
Standing  Broad  Jump 
Shot  Put 

Jump  And  Clasp  Knees 
Pulling  Up  Anchor 
steamboat 

Throwing  A  Baseball 


Foloow  The  Leader 

Scooping  Sand 

Ferryboat 

The  Steamshovel 

Elevator 

Snowball ing 

Toad  Jump 

Cock-A-Doodle-Doo 

Skat  ing 

Striking  The  Anvil 
Archery 
Firecracker 
Jack-In-The-Box 
Jumping  Rope 
Figure  Skating 
Scythe  Swinging 
Signalling 
Thread  The  Needle 
Basebc.il  Batting 
Locomotive 
Screw  Driver 
Starting  A  Sprint 
The  Baseball  Catcher 


St  ory    Plays . 


Gr.I,A  Day  In  The  Country 
II, The  Sleeping  Princess 
III. At  The  Seashore 

How  Animals  Get  Ready  For 

Winter 

Preparing  For  Thanksgiving 

Clever  Wood  Mice 

In  The  Barn 

Farm  Chores 

Cowboys 

Play  In  The  onow 
Nut t  ing 

A  Day  At  The  Playground 
./ashingt on's  Cherry  Tree 
Skat  ing 

Modes  Of  Travel 
Gathering  Wood  For  A  Fire 
The  Toy  Shop 

Betsy  Ross  Making  The  Flag 

Aeroplanes 

The  Windmills 


March  Winds 
The  Circus 
Autumn  In  The  Woods 
May  Queen 

Cutting  The  Grass 
At  The  Beach 
Halloween 
Brownies 
Maple  Sugar 
Dear  Old  Santa 
Christmas  Tree 
Firemen 
Pilgrims 

Building  A  House 
Snow  Fort 
Ldning  Coal 
The  Eskimos 
Repairing  Roads 
The  Motorcycle 
Gathering  Flowers 


( 


c 
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Athletic  Games. 


Gr.III  Boundary  Ball 
Dodge  Ball 
Kick  Ba^.1 
Hand  Polo 

Down  And  Back  Relay- 
soccer  shuttle  Kick 
Drive  The  Spike 

Gr.  IV  Soccer  Type  Games 

Line  Soccer 
Zigzag  pass  Relay 
Shuttle  Pasa 
Down  And  Back  Dribble 
Target  Kick 
Modified  Soccer 
Gr.  V  Zigzag  Paaa  And  Foot  Trap 
Soccer  Tag 

Two-Man  Dribble  Pa88 
Shuttle  Distance  Kick 
Soccer  Goal  Ball 
Gr.VI  Circle  Pass  And  Foot  Trap 
Dribble, Pass  Shuttle  Relay 
Corner  Kick  Ball 
Gymnasium  Soccer 

Basketball  Type  Games. 

Gr.IV  Catch  Ball 
Target  Pass 
Toss -Up  And  Jump 
Overhead  Pass  Relay 
Endurance  Bribble 

Gr.  V  Run,  Toss,  And  Catch 
Six  Pass  Basketball 
Zigzag  Passing  Relay 
Nine  Court  Keep  Away 

Gr.VI  Circle  Goal  shooting 

Basketball  Pass  variations 
Pivoting  And  Guarding 
Basketball  Toss-Up 
Long  Shot 

Volleyball  Type  Games. 

Gr.  IV  Volleyball  Serve 
Keep-It-Up 
Toss  And  Pass 
Batting  A  Volleyball 


Tech  Ball 

Circle  Pass  And  Stop 
Soccer  Keep  Away 
Corner  Spry 
One  Ola  Cat 

Baseball  Shuttle  Throw 
Tug- of- Jar 


Obstacle  Soccer  Dribble 
Soccer  Keep  Away 
Dribble  And  Kick  Relay 
Soccer  Dodge  Ball 
Pin  Soccer 

Soccer  Baseball 

Keep- It -High 
Circle  Boot  Ball 
Booting  The  Pin 
Modified  Soccer 
opeedball 

Figure  Eight  Dribble 
Indian  Club  Goal  Soccer 
Soccer 


Bombardment 

Gard  ing 

Boundary  Ball 

Bounce  And  Pass  Relay 

Grab  Ball 

Circle  Pivot  And  Pass 
Throw  And  Catch 
Running  And  Catching 
Goal  Shooting 
Pol low-Up  Shooting 
Fundamental  Passes 
Bombers  Attack 
Twenty- One 
Foul  Shot 


Volleyball  Passing 
Serve  And  Return 
Toss  And  Jump-Volley 
Punch  Ball 


( 
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Gr.V 

Giant  Volleyball 

Schoolroom  Dodgeball 

Doubles  Volleyball 

Schoolroom  Volleyball 

Bound  Ball 

Newc  pmb 

Double  Dodge  Ball 

In-Place  Volleyball 

Gr  .VI 

Volleyball  Returns 

Mass  Volleyball 

» 

Elimination  Dodge  Ball 

Time  Dodgeball 

Limited  Throws  Dodgeball 

Corner  Ball 

Official  Dodgeball 

Official  Volleyball 

Softball  Type  Games. 

Gr.IV 

Bowl  Club  Ball 

Batting  Practice 

Three  0*  Cat 

Pitching  At  Target 

Circle  Keep  Away 

Corner  Spry 

Can  Cricket 

Cricket  Baseball 

Gr.  V 

Target  Softball 

Rotat  ion 

Drive  The  op ike 

One  Old  Cat 

Pegging  To  First 

Around  The  Bases  Throw 

Long  Base 

Shuttle  Distance  Throw 

Gr.VI 

Batting  Practice 

Fielding  Practice 

Zigzag  Throw  And  Catch 

Pitching  Contest^  Cuts; 

Hot  Or  Out 

Baseball  Tv/enty  One 

Three  Grounders 

Through  The  Window 

Base  Running  Relays 

Fielding  Flies 

Modified  Softball 

Stunts  And  Self-Testing  Activities 

Gr.  I 

Bear  Walk 

Camel  Walk 

Chicken  Walk 

Lame  Dog 

Folded  Arm  Stand 

Poodle  Run 

Single  Squat 

Duck  Walk 

Log  Roll 

Gr.II 

Cr  ,b  Walk 

Hopping 

Dog  Gallop 

Bent  Knee  Hop 

Frog  Hop 

Rocking 

Seal  Crawl 

Crow  Hop 

Full  Squat 

Hand  Tug-Og  War 

wicket  Walk 

Human  Rocker 

Step  Hop 

Gallop 

Wheelbarrow 

Gr.III  Knee  Dip 

Stiff  Knee  Pick  Up 

Cart  Wheel 

Ankle  Toss 

Knee  Mark 

Back-To-Back  rise 

Coffee  Grinder 

Foot  Clap 

1 

Dead  15an 

Free  Sitting 

Push  Up 

Walrus  Walk 

Frog  Hand  otand 

Turk  Stand 

Cross-Leg  Stand 

Donkey  Kick 

Forward  Roll 

Backward  Roll 

Dog  Collar 

Dutch  Jump 

Elbow  Be  la  nee 

Free  Standing 

( 
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Stunts  And  Self -Testing  Activities  (Cc-nt1) 


Gr.IV  Frog  Hop 

Stump  Walk 

Stick  Jump 

Jump  Toe 

Heel  Jump 

Jumping  Jack 

Merry-Go-Round 

Elbow  Balance 

Coffee  Grinder 

Clown  Tricks 
Gr.  V  Forward  Roll 

Bear  lance 

High  Kick 

Stooping  Stretch 

Leap  i?rog  Race 

Lying  Twister 

Measuring  Worm 

Mule  Kick 

Dead  Man 

Push  From  Wall 

Turk  Stand 

Heel  Click 

Human  Bridge 

Eskimo  Roll 
Gr.YI  Backward  Roll 

Double  Forward  Roll 

Indian  Wrestle 

The  Top 

Head  Stand 

Back  Spring 

Leap  Frog  And  Forwara  Roll 

Floor  Dip 

Crane  Dive 

Fish  Hawk  Dive 

Triple  Roll 

Forearm  Stand 

Ball  Roll 

Bobbin  Back 


Hop  Legs  Apart 
./ringer 
Pony  Stride 
Hand  Wrestle 
Dog  Collar 
Minuet  Bow 
Elephant  Walk 
Under  Arm 

Jumping  Wheelbarrow 

Front  Dip 
Skin  The  Snake 
Tip  Up 

Rooster  Fight 
Heel  Ana  Toe  Spring 
Ankle  Throw 
Cent  ipede 

Twister 
Dutch  Jump 
Heel  And  Toe  Jump 
Push  Up 
Wooden  Man 
Solid  Ivory 
Sit-Ups 
Human  Fly 
Knee  Spring 
Hand  Ifclk 
Jump  The  Wand 
Seal  slap 
Rubber  Neck 
Chair  Stand 
Back-Tp-Back  Rise 
Donkey  Kick 
Human  Fly 
Jump  Over  Foot 
Sack  Of  'Wheat 
Pendulum 
Human  Arch 


Individual  Athletic  Activities. 

Gr,  I  Throwing  ;ind  Catching. 

Toss  an  inflated  rubber  ball  into  the  air  and  catch. 
Toss  against  wall  and  catch  on  the  first  bounce. 
Toss  a  bean  bag  into  a  circle 

Toss  inflated  ball,  clap  hands  three  times,  catch  it  on 
First  bounce.  Increase  number  of  claps. 


( 
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Individual  Athletic  Activities  (Cont*) 

Toss  a  bean  "bag  into  the  air  and  catch  with  one  hand. 

Alternate  hands  in  catching  it. 
Toss  an  inflated  rubber  ball  into  the  air,  turn  around 

and  catch  the  ball  on  the  first  bounce. 
Toss  a  bean  bag  for  distance. 

Jumping. 

Standing  broad  jump.  Distance  can  be  measured, recorded. 
Hop  on  one  foot. 
Simple  rope  skipping. 

"Leap  The  Brook"  by  marking  on  ground  the  width  of  "water" 
Skipping  a  designated  distance  without  missing  a  step. 

CI imbing. 

Climb  a  pole  on  the  playground. 

Climb  a  short  distance  on  a  rope. 

Climb  on  the  mow  apparatus  on  the  playground. 

Hang  with  the  hands  from  low  apparatus. 


Balancing. 

Walk  a  chalk  line  without  missing  a  step. 

talk  across  a  narrow  bo£.rd  without  missing  a  step. 

v/alk  a  chalk  line  forward  and  backward  without  stepping 

off  line. 
*valk  huel-and-toe  on  a  chalk  line. 
I  lk  a  balance  beam  2  inches  wide. 

Gr.II  Throwing  and  catching. 

Toss  inflated  ball,  turn  around  once,  catch  before  it 

lands  on  the  ground. 
Bounce  a  rubber  ball  a  number  of  times,  catching  it. 
Bounce  ball  against  wall,  catch  on  first  bounce.  Make  it 

continuous  for  a  designated  number  of  times. 
Draw  a  circle  on  blackboard,  use  as  target  for  tossing. 
Draw  circle  on  floor,  use  as  target  for  bean  bag  tossing. 
Bean  bag  toss  for  distance. 
Ring  toss  for  accur-  cy. 


J  ump  i  ng . 

Standing  broad  jump. 

standing  broad  hop  on  one  foot. 

Jump  in  the  air,  make  quarter  turn  before  landing. 

Rope  skipping  with  an  individual  rope. 

Rope  skipping  with  long  rope,  turnea  by  two  persons. 
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Individual  Athletic  Activities  (Conf) 


Climbing. 

Climb  a  pole  a  designated  distance. 

Hang  "by  the  arms  from  a  horizontal  bar. 

Hang  by  the  arms  from  various  types  of  apparatus. 


Bala nc  ing • 


Walk  a  chalk  mark  to  the  center,  turn,  squat,  and  rise 
v/ithout  losing  balance. 

Gr.III  Throwing  and  catching. 

Throw  a  softball  overhand  at  a  target. 
Throw  a  softball  underhand  at  a  target. 
Throw  an  inflated  ball  underhand  for  distance. 
Throw  a  volleyball  for  distance. 

Circle  target  toss  for  accuracy,  using  a  volleyball. 
Punt  an  inflated  rubber  ball. 

Catch  a  softball,  volleyball,  or  inflated  rubber  ball 

thrown  from  a  specified  distance. 
Toss  a  ball  over  a  horizontal  bar  eightb  feet  high,  run 

underneath,  catch  it  before  it  strikes  ground. 
Horseshoe  throw  for  accuracy. 
Softball  throw  for  distance. 
Toss  a  volleyball  over  a  net. 


Jumping. 


Broad  jump  from  a  standing  position. 
Standing  hop  step   ind  jump. 

Jump  in  the  air,  do  a  half  turn  before  landing. 

Hop  on  one  foot  through  a  series  of  squares  arranged  in 

zigzag  formation  as  in  hop  scotch. 
Rope  skipping  on  the  right  foot. 
Rope  skipping  on  the  left  foot. 


Gr. IV, Miscellaneous  skills. 
V, 

VI. Chinning 

Rope  Jumping  (Variations) 
Rope  Climbing 
iJouble  rope  climbing 
Jumping  For  Height  And  Hold- 
ing Position  On  Rope 
Half  Lever  And  Toes  To  Bar 
Push  Up 
Run  And  Catch 
Kangaroo  Jump 


Potato  Race (variat ions ) 
Handball  Serving 
Handball  Returning 
Bar  Vault 
Jump  And  Reach 
Balancing  Test 
Leg  Lift 
Sit  Up 

Hand  Traveling  Events 
Alternate  Hop -Race 
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Individual  Athletic  Skills  (Cont») 


Soccer  skills. 

Kicking(variat  ions 
Passingf variations 
Dribbling 
Foot  Trapping 
Obstacle  Soccer  Kick 
Soccer  Dribble  And  Goal  Kick 

Basketball  skills. 


Body  Trapping 
Heading 

Soccer  Place  Kick 
Goal  Kicking 

Soccer  Kick  For  Accuracy 
Soccer  Kick  For  Distance. 


Chest  Pass 

Push  Bounce  Pass 

Catching( var iat  ions) 

One  Hand  Push  Shot 

Two  Hand  Push  Shot 

Foul  Shot 

Underhand  Shot 

Underhand  two  Hand  Pass 

Bounce  Against  The  fall  Test 

Pass  For  Height 

Volleyball  skills. 
Serving 

Two  Hand  Pass  From  A  Toss 
Underhand  Passing 
Serve, Two  Return  Volleys 
Serve  Against  Mark  On  Wall 

Football  skills. 


Long  Pass 

Dribble,  Right  Hand 
Dribble,  Left  Hand 
Dribble,  Alternate  Hands 
Overhead  Shot 
Long  Shot 
Overhead  Pass 
Two  Hand  Shoulder  Pass 
Pass  For  Accuracy 
Pass  Against  Time 


Serve  For  Accuracy 
Two  Hand  Pass  From  A  Serve 
Overhand  Passing 
Keep-It -Up 

Volleyball  Throw,  Distance 


Football  Catching  From  a  Spec-  Place  Kicking 


ified  Distance 
Carrying  Ball 
Catching  Forward  Passes 
Catching  Ball  From  Center 

Track  and  field  skills. 

Crouching  Start 
Standing  Start 
Spr  i  n£  i  ng 

Running  Broad  Hop, One  Foot 
Running  High  Jump 
Six  Pound  Shot  Put 
Potato  Race 
Passing  The  Baton 


Punting 
Forward  passing 
Center  Passing 
Football  Running 


Standing  Broad  Jump 
Standing  High  Jump 
Triple  Standing  Broad  Jump 
Standing  Broad  Hop 
Standing  Broad  Step 
Hop  Step  And  Jump 
Three-Legged  Race 
Clock  Relay  Running. 
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Individual  Athletic  Skills  (Cont1) 


Softball  skills. 

Throwing ( variations) 
Catching 

Underhand  Pitching 
Softball  Throw  For  Distance 
Softball  Fly  Catching 
Batting  Flies 


Batting  for  Form 
Base  Running 
Softball  Target  Throw 
Softball  Throw  And  Catch 
Batting  For  Distance. 
Softball  Underhand  Pitching 
Contest (3  Outs). 


./inter  Sp 

Gr.I,  Snow  Figures 

II,  Shaping  Snow  Faces  On  Wall 
III.  Snow  Imprints 

Skateless  Skating 
Push  And  Coast 
Tandem  Skating 
Snow  Fort 

Snowball  Throw  For  Accuracy 
Barrel-Stave  Skiing 
Pelting  The  Pipe 
Snow  Modeling  Contest 
Sled  Pulling  Race 
Sweeping  The  Snow  Contest 

Gr. IV, Incline  Coast  For  Distance 
V,Snow  Dart 
VI. One  Skate  Race 

Sled  Centipede  Race 
Snowball  Ten  Pins 
Snow  Dodge  Ball 
Siberian  Man  Hunt 
Learning  To  Skate 
Skiing 


s 

Coast  For  Distance 
Sled  Swimming  Race 
Snowball  Rolling  Contest 
Snowball  Throw,  Distance. 
Fox  And  Geese 
Brook  sled  Race 
Skimming  Sticks 
Skate  And  Sled  Race 
Snow  Tug -Of -war 
Snowball  Twenty-One 
Sled  Coasting  Race 
Weight  Curling  On  The  Ice 
Snow  Spelling  Contest 

Sliding  Competition 
Fox  Trail,  Single  Rim 
Fox  Trail,  Double  Rim 
Snow  Fort 
Crack  The  Whip 
Tug- Of -War 

Snowball  Duck  On  A  Rock 
Figure  Skating 


l/.The  foregoing  lists  of  activities  are  taken,  with  some  adap- 
tations, from  Irwin's    Curriculum  In  Health  And  Physical  Educ. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 


INTRAMURAL  ACTIVITIES  AND  AWARDS 
The  Place  of  Intramural  Activities 
in  the  Program 

Intramural  sports  bow  in  prominence  to  the  glamour  of  the 
interscholastic  athletic  program  that  has  won  such  universal 
support  in  this  country.    But  the  interschool  program  grew  out 
of  the  intramural^sports .    Students  themselves  organized  the 
first  sports  programs,  for  their  own  enjoyment.    The  nature  of 
intramurals  remains  fundamentally  the  same  -  "they  must  be 
primarily  recreational,  and  they  must  be  fun"  ^ .  The  return  of 
the  emphasis  upon  intramural  sports  in  the  modern  program  of 
physical  education,  arises  out  of  the  need  for  all  of  the  youth 
in  our  schools  to  gain  the  advantages  of  play  and  developmental 
activity. 

There  should  be  no  conflicting  interests  between  the  ath- 
letic program  and  the  intramural  activities.    The  intramurals 
seek  to  serve  the  mass,  or  at  least  as  many  of  the  members  of 
the  organization  as  can  find  the  time,  or  develop  the  interest 
to  participate.    The  athletic  sports  grow  out  of  the  intramural, 

1/.  Carl  D.  Voltmer,  Tom  Scott  and  Vernon  Lapp,  The  Intramural 
Handbook.  Burgess  Pub. Co.,  Minneapolis, Minn.  1940,  p.l. 
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drawing  upon  the  training  in  team  play,  the  strong  character 
traits  that  contribute  to  good  performance,  and  providing  those 
of  superior  skill  with  an  opportunity  to  express  their  ability 
against  other  athletes  of  equal  ability.    The  strong  athletic 
regime  will  not  seek  to  limit  the  benefits  of  its  training  to 
the  few  who  promise  superior  ability,  but  will  seek  to  discover 
the  "varsity"  material  among  the  many  who  play  day  after  day. 
It  is  the  conviction  of  many,  that  the  role  of  the  super-coach 
is  not  so  much  to  make  good  material  out  of  ordinary,  as  to  so 
organize  the  whole  program,  that  a  great  amount  of  good  mater- 
ial will  be  developed. 

These  remarks  might  lead  to  the  thought  that  the  athletic 
program  was  the  objective  of  the  intramural s.     Such  is  not  the 
case.    It  is  the  duty  of  the  physical  education  program  to 
serve  as  many  as  possible.     It  is  only  pointed  out,  that  in 
those  communities  where  athletic  supremacy  is  demanded,  that 
the  best  opportunity  of  gaining  such  a  status  lies  in  establish- 
ing a  broad  base  from  which  good  material  will  naturally  result. 

Intramurals  seek  to  serve  all.     In  an  average  High  School, 
many  boys  and  girls  will  be  unable  to  participate  in  an  after- 
school  program  because  of  work  or  other  duties.  Even  in  the 
Junior  Hi^h  School,  it  will  be  impossible  to  plan  a  program  in 
which  a  high  percentage  of  all  pupils  can  participate.  But 
these  pupils  who  work  are  nonetheless  in  need  of  the  social  and 
physical  values  provided  by  intramural  sports.    It  should  be  an 
aim  to  organize  some  activities  at  a  time  when  these  pupils  can 
•nj«v  them.   i 


Since  the  athletic  sports  give  such  an  intensified  oppor- 
tunity to  many  boys  for  competition,  the  intramural  program 
should  bar  these  boys  or  girls  from  duplicating,  both  in  order 
to  leave  more  room  for  others  to  play,  and  to  avoid  the  possible 
harm  from  over-exertion  that  might  result. 

In  some  schools,  a  problem  exists  in  providing  leadership, 
facilities  and  time  for  all  who  choose  to  compete  in  intramural 
sports.     In  such  a  situation,  it  is  wise  to  limit  the  amount  of 
participation  of  any  individual  to  a  given  number  of  activities. 
But  in  the  local  school,  facilities  are  adequate,  in  relation 
to  the  number  available,  and  the  stress  here  will  be  to  get 
these  participants  to  come  out  regularly,  throughout  the  year. 
One  reason  for  the  adequacy  of  the  intramural  possibilities, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  varsity  sports  are 
sponsored,  and  the  available  number  of  boys  or  girls  to  fill 
the  rosters  of  all  the  squads,  leaves  a  smaller  number  for  the 
intramurals. 

Sports  have  been  mentioned  chiefly  in  terms  of  team  games. 
But  there  are  many  individual  and  dual  sports  that  should  be 
included  in  the  intramural  program.    Not  all  pupils  have  an  in- 
terest in  group  games  of  high  organization,  or  enjoy  the  com- 
parative simplicity  of  individual  or  dual  activities.  Then, 
too,  after  school  years  are  over,  not  too  many  individuals  will 
be  able  to  find  the  opportunity  of  organizing  a  stable  group 
for  team  games.    Therefore,  several  of  the  former  type  of  acti- 
vities will  be  discussed  in  the  program. 


The  intramural  program  must  be  sold  to  the  individuals  and 
the  public.    There  is  a  tendency  to  consider  any  but  varsity  ath- 
letes and  varsity  sports,  as  lacking  in  status.  The  table-tennis 
champion,  if  seated  on  the  school  stage  and  given  an  award  equal 
to  that  of  the  football  captain,  would  draw  a  reaction  which 
best  explains  this  attitude.    Therefore,  the  conduct  of  the 
intramural  program  should  be  on  a  common  sense  basis,  and  the 
objectives  understood  by  the  pupil.    They  differ  somewhat  from 
those  of  the  varsity  athlete.    Relaxation,  fun,  pleasant  use  of 
leisure  time,  a  means  of  self-expression  and  self-satisfaction, 
social  companionship  with  other  participants  -  these  objectives 
would  hardly  characterize  the  Thanksgiving  Morning  football 
game.    The  championship  is  of  less  importance  than  the  activity. 
And  yet  the  values  inherent  in  competition,  and  the  sportsman- 
ship that  accompany  it,  must  be  held  in  proper  esteem.  "The 
intramural  program,  by  its  opportunity  of  self- development,  be- 
comes a  laboratory  tor  Citizenship".  1/. 

The  physical  objective  of  intramural  activities  should  not 
be  overlooked.     One  purpose  is  to  help  provide  some  of  the  hours 
of  physical  activity  necessary  for  the  full  development  of 
youth.    In  this  development,  avoidance  of  over-exertion,  safety, 
and  management  in  accordance  with  health  principles  is  necessary. 
Cleanliness,  proper  use  of  clothing  and  showers,  and  proper 
safeguards  of  mental  health  should  be  maintained.  Competition 
should  be  organized  on  a  basis  that  will  make  all  teams  nearly 

1/.  Voltmer,  Scott  and  Lapp,  op.  cit.  p. 269. 
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even  in  ability.    Officiating  should  be  as  expert  as  can  be  ob- 
tained, and  the  cooperation  of  participants  should  be  guided  so 
that  the  usually  imperfect  officiating  will  be  accepted  in  the 
most  helpful  manner.    The  attitude  and  behaviour  of  spectators 
should  be  guided,  so  that  intramurals  will  not  be  a  breeding 
ground  for  unsportsmanlike  habits  or  remarks. 

Interscholastic  athletics  have  come  to  be  tied  up  with 
scholastic  achievement  and  controls.    There  are  many  reasons 
why  such  a  practice  is  necessary  and  desirable,  and  there  are 
some  reasons  why  such  practice  is  not  beneficial.    But  in  the 
intramural  program,  it  is  felt  that  e legibility  to  play  should 
not  be  primarily  influenced  by  grades.    A  sense  of  cooperation 
between  the  administrative  and  physical  education  departments 
should  exist,  so  that  if  a  players  time  is  very  necessary  for 
academic  wDrk,  he  should  be  made  to  see  the  reasons  and  follow 
advice.    But  for  many,  academic  achievement  is  very  difficult  or 
next  to  impossible,  when  measured  by  the  high  standards  which 
have  developed  through  competitive  ratings,  honor  awards,  etc. 
These  pupils  probably  benefit  more  from  the  social,  emotional, 
and  physical  advantages  of  activities  than  from  all  their 
academic  subjects  put  together.    Taking  these  activities  away 
from  them,  might  result  in  creating  a  problem  case,  and  thwart- 
ing an  individuals  development. 

The  intramural  program  should  never  be  used  by  other 
teachers  or  departments,  as  a  whip.     It  is  just  as  wrong  -  per- 
haps more  so  -  for  a  subject  teacher  to  bar  a  player  from  an 
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intramural  game  for  failure  to  do  acceptable  work,  as  it  would 
be  for  the  intramural  sports  director,  to  remove  a  pupil  from  a 
class  because  he  had  missed  a  crucial  score  in  a  game,  or  muff- 
ed a  fly  ball. 

The  players  in  intramural  games  get  the  same  pleasure  and 
stimulation  from  the  "trimmings"  of  the  sport,  as  the  varsity 
athlete.    These  contributory  factors  should  be  used  to  the  full- 
est.   The  use  of  the  official  score  board,  entry  in  a  scorebook, 
report  in  the  press,  announcement  of  the  result  of  games  in  the 
school,  recognition  at  school  assemblies,  cheering  squads,  and 
the  presence  of  spectators,  especially  parents  and  school  offic- 
ials.   Uniforms  giving  the  teams  a  distinctive  identity,  good 
playing  equipment,  good  officiating,  accurate  timing  and  manage- 
ment, mean  as  much  in  intramural  as  in  varsity  sports. 

Since  intramural  sports  are  organized  to  serve  all  who  can 
participate,  enough  teams  or  groups  should  be  formed  so  that  all 
substitutes  can  play,  rather  than  remain  unknown  and  rarely 
exercised  throughout  the  season.    Substitutes  should  be  able  to 
get  into  every  game  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time.     In  connec- 
tion with  playing  personnel,  this  lowly  substitute  playing 
several  minutes  in  a  game,  will  do  less  over-all  harm  to  the 
cause  of  sports,  than  the  egotistical  star  who  never  shows  up 
for  practice,  and  then  is  conspicuous  and  obnoxious  during  the 
games.    Behaviour  is  a  goal  of  intramural s,  and  it  is  a  problem 
to  be  dealt  with  along  the  way.    As  a  rule,  pupils  themselves 
will  take  care  of  the  extruded  individual  if  the  spirit  of  the 
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competition  is  wisely  guided  by  the  director. 

Activities  Recommended 

Senior  High  School.-  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  cover- 
age made  by  the  varsity  sports,  and  the  influence  of  this  cover- 
age on  the  intramural  program.    With  less  than  300  boys,  and 
over  300  girls  enrolled,  these  activities  should  be  recognized 
in  order  to  realize  how  the  intramural  program  will  be  affected. 
Boys  fall  sports  included  in  the  varsity  program,  are  football, 
soccer  and  cross  country.    150  boys  are  affected.  Intramural 
sports  are  football  and  soccer.    Considerable  overlapping  into 
the  varsity  squads  is  recommended,  up  to  the  probable  letter 
winners,  such  list  determined  by  the  varsity  coach.    With  like 
consideration  for  each  season,  the  following  activities  are  re- 
commended as  being  feasible  and  manageable  in  the  local  High 
School: 

Fall  Varsity  Sports 

Football 
Soccer 

Cross  Country 
Field  Hockey 

Winter  Varsity  Sports 

Basketball 
Hockey 
Riflery 

Girls  Basketball 

Spring  Varsity  Sports 

Track 
Baseball 


Fall  Intramural  Sports 

Football 

Soccer 

Riding 

Girls  Basketball, outdoors 

Winter  Intramural  Sports 

Boys  Basketball 
Hockey 

Volleyball,  girls,  boys 
Badminton,  mixed 
Bowling 
Table  Tennis 
Gymnastics 

Spring  Intramural  Sports 

Boys  Softball 
Tennis 
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Spring  Varsity  Sports 
(Cont'd. ) 

Tennis,  boys,  girls 
Girls  Softball 


Spring  Intramural  Sports 

(Contfd. ) 

Track  and  Field 
Horseshoes 
Archery 
Decathlon 


Junior  High  School.-  Recommendations  are  made  in  terms  of 
facilities  expected  at  the  new  Junior  High  School.    As  many  of 
these  as  facilities  and  personnel  will  permit,  are  recommended 
at  the  present  building.    Since  no  varsity  interschool  competi- 
tion is  emphasized,  no  distinction  is  made  as  was  in  the  Senior 
High  School.    Whatever  games  are  played  between  schools,  should 
be  considered  in  zhe  same  light  as  intramural  games  -  an  oppor- 
tunity to  play  against  and  with  worthy  opponents  for  the  plea- 
sure of  playing. 


Boys  Fall  Sports 

Football  Fundamentals 
Touch  Football 
Soccer 
Riding 

Boys  Winter  Sports 

Basketball 

Wrestling 

Boxing 

Hockey 

Badminton 

Volleyball 

Bowling 

Boys  Spring  Sports 

Baseball 

Softball 

Track  and  Field 

Decathlon 

Horseshoes 


Girls  Fall  Sports 

Softball 
Field  Hockey 
Soccer 
Riding 

Girls  Winter  Sports 

Basketball 

Table  Tennis 

Dancing 

Skating 

Skiing 

Badminton 

Volleyball 

Girls  Spring  Sports 

Softball 

Track  and  Field 

Archery 

Decathlon 
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Elementary  Schools. -The  type  of  activities  recommended  for 
elementary  schools  differs  from  those  of  the  older  grades.  The 
primary  purpose  is  to  provide  supervised  play  hours  after  school, 
in  surroundings  which  will  help  the  pupils  to  get  additional  big 
muscle  activity,  lo  benefit  from  tne  character  training  which 
comes  from  playing  with  others,  and  to  acquire  the  social  and 
emotional  adjustment  which  begins  at  this  age  to  emerge  as  an 
educational  need. 

A  recreation  center  at  each  of  the  elementary  schools  is 
envisioned  as  meeting'  the  above  needs  best.  This  recommendation 
is  made  in  full  consideration  for  the  recreation  program  con- 
ducted by  the  Park  Department.  The  latter  conducts  three  play- 
fields,  one  at  each  end  of  the  town,  and  one  centrally  located. 
Their  facilities  and  equipment  are  primarily  athletic  in  nature, 
with  adequate  space  for  competitive  games,  and  no  indoor  facili- 
ties. It  seems  natural  to  believe  that  the  older  pupils,  both 
boys  and  girls,  wnose  interest  is  in  athletics,  will  go  to 
these  centers,  wnereas  the  younger,  smaller  children  would 
better  remain  at  tne  school  to  avoid  travel  and  adjustment  to 
new  conditions. 

In  further  coordination  with  the  recreation  program,  some 
school  sponsored  atnletics  seem  advisable  locally.    The  communi- 
ty has  grown  up  witn  an  acute  consciousness  of  baseball,  hockey 
and  football.    Youngsters  of  all  ages  play  these  games  endless- 
ly.   If  school  supervision  is  not  provided  for  these  sports, 
some  values  ana  safeguards  may  be  lost  for  the  players.  It 
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seems  to  be  a  question  of  allowing  many  young  athletes  to  play 
on  their  own,  or  the  recreation  and  school  programs  providing 
them  with  leadership  and  proper  facilities  and  care. 

The  interests  of  the  school  are  well  served  in  some  re- 
spects, by  a  sports  program  for  the  superior  athletes.    In  every 
group,  there  are  a  few  who  are  more  developed  physically,  and 
excel  in  skills.    Often  they  are  the  boys  who  are  more  mature. 
In  this  group  will  often  be  found  those  who,  perhaps  through 
association  with  older  boys  than  themselves,  have  taken  on  some 
of  the  older  social  traits,  such  as  bullying,  feeling  their  own 
importance,  swearing  and  smoking.    The  gang  instinct  among  such 
boys  can  -  and  has  -  led  to  minor  acts  of  delinquency.  This 
groups  exceptional  traits  which  can  be  converted,  through  the 
leadership  of  a  capable  man  as  physical  director,  into  construc- 
tive expression.    Real  learning  of  skills,  development  of  sports-4 
manship,  good  citizenship,  school  spirit,  team  loyalty  and  a 
satisfactory  outlet  for  the  surplus  physical  energy,  can  be 
obtained  through  a  controlled  program  of  such  highly  popular 
activities  as  athletic  sports.    Such  a  sports  program  cannot 
very  well  be  conducted  within  the  limits  of  each  school,  for 
with  eight  small  elementary  schools,  there  is  not  enough  ath- 
letic material  for  a  group  of  teams.    Competition  must  be  found 
with  the  other  schools. 

The  manner  of  coordinating  this  athletic  program  with  the 
recreation  department  illustrates  team  play  among  adults,  which 
serves  as  a  good  example  to  the  children.    The  school  play 
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director  gives  some  time  in  his  program,  on  certain  days,  to 
athletic  instruction,  and  some  actual  play.    This  instruction  is 
for  all  children  who  are  interested.    On  these  days,  the  play- 
field  director  of  the  recreation  department,  will  feature  non- 
athletic  activities,  such  as  hikes,  picnics,  swims  and  other  re- 
creational activities.    Thus  competition  for  the  time  and  inter- 
est of  the  athletic  pupil,  is  avoided.    The  school  director  will 
organize  his  competitive  group,  and  prepare  them  for  interschool 
play  during  these  sessions,  with  the  emphasis  on  minimum  organi- 
zation and  maximum  play  under  favorable  conditions.    The  propor- 
tion of  time  devoted  to  teams  should  be  small.    Then  on  alter- 
nate days,  the  playfield  director  will  feature  athletic  activi- 
ties.    In  the  period  for  instruction  at  these  playfields,  tech- 
niques and  methods  will  have  been  agreed  upon  between  the  two 
departments,  so  that  there  will  be  no  contradictions  to  puzzle 
the  players.    When  the  competitive  schedule  starts,  the  play- 
field  director  will  be  in  a  position  to  conduct  the  games,  free- 
ing the  school  director  to  conduct  activities  at  the  school  for 
the  other  children.    Assistance  and  further  coordination  can  be 
effected  by  either  or  both  the  school  director  of  physical  edu- 
cation, and  the  park  department  director  of  recreation. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  games  recommended  for  com- 
petition in  elementary  grades  be  greatly  modified  from  the 
official  regulations:  touch  football,  wearing  sneakers;  shorter 
bases  and  number  of  innings  in  baseball;  and  many  small  adjust- 
ments in  the  rules,  made  to  promote  safety  and  limit  the  physi- 
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cal  exertion  to  the  ability  of  the  players. 

In  concluding  this  explanation  of  a  competitive  athletic 
program  for  elementary  schools,  the  committee  wishes  to  repeat: 
that  under  ordinary  circumstances,  such  a  program  would  not  be 
considered  desirable;  that  its  success  requires  a  high  type  of 
leadership  in  interpreting  its  purposes  to  the  boys;  that  per- 
fect coordination  with  the  recreation  program  is  essential; 
that  it  seems  far  more  desirable  to  organize  and  direct  the  in- 
terests of  the  boys  who  have  already  developed  a  desire  for  com- 
petition than  to  ignore  their  competitive  play;  and  that  if  in 
spite  of  the  best  effort,  the  program  does  not  seem  to  accomplis 
its  purpose,  restriction  will  be  more  possible  after  the  trial. 
In  making  these  statements,  it  is  assumed  that  the  problems,  the 
dangers  and  the  benefits  to  the  recreation  department  coincide 
with  those  of  the  school  department. 

Now  for  the  greater  number  of  children  at  each  school. 
There  are  four  afternoons  of  school  sessions,  Wednesday  being 
omitted,  so  that  dentist  appointments,  music  lessons,  and  other 
necessary  out  of  school  activities  of  an  educational  nature  can 
be  scheduled  without  necessitating  dismissal  from  school.  The 
time,  incidentally,  has  been  more  than  made  up  since  the  incep- 
tion of  this  plan,  by  adding  small  periods  of  time  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day. 

Of  the  remaining  days,  it  seems  advisable  to  omit  schedul- 
ing of  recreation  on  one  afternoon,  to  allow  for  other  activi- 
ties, such  as  cub  scouting.    Coordination  with  leaders  of  such 
after  school  activities  should  make  it  possible  to  establish  a 
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fairly  reliable  schedule.    With  this  definite  schedule  of  three 
afternoons  for  each  school  (the  fourth  and  omitted  afternoon 
need  not  be  the  same  at  all  schools),  habits  of  attendance  can 
be  built  up. 

Outdoor  games  of  all  types,  so  selected  that  all  pupils  of 
all  ages  will  find  a  place;  story-plays;  story  telling;  hikes; 
picnics;  nature  trails;  snow  and  ice  activities;  drawing;  paint- 
ing; sewing;  woodworking  and  carving;  leather  and  other  crafts; 
little  dramatic  plays;  individual  stunts;  skill  tests;  discus- 
sion groups;  and  well-organized  clubs,  of  children  of  similar 
likes,  such  as  stamp  club,  model  airplane  club,  doll  club,  and 
others,  can  be  chosen  and  developed  according  to  the  interests 
of  the  children  who  attend. 

The  role  of  the  play  director,  with  a  number  of  groups  of 
varying  interests,  will  be  that  of  organizer,  peace -maker,  and 
general  magician.  Much  pupil  leadership  will  be  necessary  and 
if  it  is  forthcoming,  another  great  gain  will  have  been  made. 

In  this  elementary  play  program,  there  is  a  fine  opportuni- 
ty for  volunteer  leadership,  by  High  School  girls  and  boys,  by 
college  students,  or  by  mothers,  fathers,  or  others  about  town 
who  have  the  time  and  ability  to  contribute  to  the  program. 

The  physical  education  staff  in  the  elementary  schools  will 
not  be  large  enough  to  man  all  schools.    8  schools  for  3  after- 
noons weekly,  requires  24  afternoon  periods  of  time  of  the 
personnel.    In  the  coming  year,  there  will  be  3  physical 
directors  available,  including  the  supervisor.     It  is  recommend- 
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ed  that  the  Parent-Teacher  Associations  of  each  school,  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  problem  of  personnel,  and  invited  to  con- 
sider the  project  of  providing  funds  to  obtain  part-time  assis- 
tance for  the  program. 

The  amount  of  additional  money  needed  to  man  all  schools 
three  afternoons  weekly,  is  estimated  on  the  following  data.  The 
present  3  physical  directors  can  each  account  for  4  of  the  after- 
noon periods,  or  12  of  the  total  of  24.    3  additional  teachers 
who  have  the  qualifications  and  experience  to  lead  recreation 
activities  might  be  obtained  for  4  afternoons  each.     If  $3.00 
would  be  enough  to  lure  desirable  assistance,  the  cost  of  the 
additional  teachers  would  be  $12.00  weekly.    Operating  the  play 
centers  35  weeks  of  the  school  year  would  thus  cost  $1260.00.  If 
each  PTA  contributed  $150.00  this  amount  would  be  available. 

Financial  assistance  would  be  needed  probably,  for  the  com- 
ing year  only.  It  is  expected  that  the  remainder  of  the  original 
requested  appropriation  will  be  available  in  another  year,  when 
two  additional  women  physical  directors,  and  two  part-time 
assistants  will  be  employed.    The  last  item  of  two  additional 
part-time  assistants  is  recommended,  so  that  the  supervisor  of 
physical  education  can  be  freed  from  a  regular  assignment  to 
coordinate  and  supervise  the  program  in  its  entirety. 

Awards 

Awards  pro  and  con.-  Awards  in  an  intramural  program  diffei 
in  purpose  from  varsity  awards.    The  latter  places  a  permium 
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upon  comparative  superiority,  and  there  is  a  very  justifiable 
place  in  the  educational  system  for  this  emphasis.    But  in  intre 
murals,  awards  are  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  participation, 
and  of  recognizing  successive  grades  of  achievement.     It  is  de- 
sirable to  get  as  many  as  possible  into  the  intramural  program, 
who  are  not  already  in  the  interschool  program. 

Participation,  ideally,  should  be  for  the  benefits  of  the 
activity,  with  no  artificial  reward  necessary.    But  if  awards 
will  draw  more  into  the  program  or  maintain  more  regular  atten- 
dance and  better  controls,  the  possible  harm  from  misplaced 
values  is  slight,  if  the  value  of  awards  is  small. 

Awards  cause  an  added  expense,  it  is  true.     If  this  ex- 
pense reduces  the  amount  of  necessary  equipment,  perhaps  they 
should  not  be  given.    Competition  with  the  varsity  letter, 
should  not  even  be  approached.    Single  layer  felt  letters  and 
figures  are  recommended.    These  can  usually  be  patterned  and 
cut  out  by  some  crafts  group  in  the  school,  and  further  reduce 
the  cost. 

An  intramural  award  gives  many  children  a  sense  of  accomp- 
lishment equal  to  that  of  the  varsity  athlete.    Each  child  has 
a  chance  to  accumulate  credit  toward  an  award,  in  accordance 
with  his  abilities,  even  if  such  abilities  are  limited  to  his 
physical  presence.    Even  habits  of  regularity  are  important,  anc 
to  learn  that  humble  abilities,  well  managed,  are  conducive  to 
success,  is  not  contrary  to  actual  conditions  in  life. 

General  basis  of  awards. -The  recreational  year  divides  it- 
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self  naturally  into  three  seasons,  for  secondary  schools.  A 
further  division  of  the  long  winter  season  is  advisable  in  ele- 
mentary schools.  The  full  unit  for  an  award  is  based  upon 
reasonable  achievement  covering  this  unit  of  time.  If  activi- 
ties do  not  represent  such  a  protracted  interest,  they  may  be 
partially  credited,  and  accumulation  of  credits  made  permissible, 
for  a  full  unit  award.  In  the  secondary  schools,  pupil  interest 
will  usually  hold  until  such  accumulation  has  been  made,  with 
only  records  kept  of  partial  fulfillment  of  requirements.  In 
the  elementary  schools,  partial  units  should  be  recognized  at 
shorter  intervals,  by  cumulative  chevrons,  until  the  full  award 
has  been  won. 

The  full  award  for  the  Senior  High  School,  is  a  set  of  the 
class  numerals,  made  of  two  layer  felt,  of  contrasting  school 
colors.    For  the  Junior  High  School,  intramural  awards  are  made 
according  to  a  system,  which  applies  to  all  extra-curricular 
activities  in  the  school,  not  just  sports.    This  represents  an 
ideal  situation  and  any  desired  changes  in  the  relative  weight 
of  activities  should  be  made  only  in  cooperation  with  the 
originators  of  the  Junior  High  award  system.    The  full  award 
for  the  Junior  High  School  varies  with  certain  qualifications. 
The  full  award  for  the  elementary  school,  is  the  school  letter, 
of  single  layer  felt. 

Senior  High  School  point  system.-  The  full  award  consists 
of  class  numerals  four  inches  high,  of  double  felt,  red  on 
white  for  boys,  and  white  on  red  for  girls.    Points  toward  the 
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full  award  are  made  on  the  basis  of  inter class  championships,  or 
tournament  championsnips .    Awards  are  restricted,  and  alittle 
difficult  to  earn.    This  is  in  keeping  with  the  turn-out  for 
activities,  and  with  the  interschool  program.    15  points  earned 
according  to  the  following  table,  are  required  for  a  full  award, 
and  not  more  than  one  set  of  numerals  can  be  given  in  any  school 
year.    A  six  inch  double  felt  letter  is  awarded  any  student  who 
earns  three  sets  of  class  numerals. 

To  many  hi£h  school  students,  the  reward  for  participation 
in  intramural  activities,  must  lie  in  the  activity  itself.  This 
is  an  acceptable  theory,  in  consideration  of  the  objective  of 
physical  education,  which  aims  to  prepare  students  to  seek  out 
their  own  recreation  after  school  years  are  over. 

Qualifications  for  the  award  are  subject  to  the  physical 
directors  or  the  student  councils  requirements  as  to  attendance, 
practice,  sportsmanship,  and  participation. 

Interclass  cnampionship  in: 


Football  ----------  5  points 

Soccer  -----------  5  points 

Girls  basketball  ------  5  points 

Boys  basketball-  ------  5  points 

Boys  baseball  or  softball-  -  5  points 

Boys  track  and  field  -  -  -  -  5  points 

Girls  track  and  field-  -  -  -  3  points 

Boys  decathlon  championship-  5  points 

Runner-up  -  -  3  points 

Third  place  -  2  points 

Boys  hocKey    --------  3  points 

Boys  volleyball-  -  -      3  points 

^                             Girls  volleyball  -  -  -           -  3  points 

Boys  gym  team-  -------  3  points 

Boys  tennis    --------  3  points 

Girls  tennis  --------  3  points 

Table  tennis, boys  or  girls  -  2  points 


Riding,  boys  or  girls  -  -  - 
Archery,  boys  or  girls-  -  - 
Bowling,  girls  or  boys-  -  - 
Golf,  girls  or  boys  -  -  -  - 
Horseshoes  -------- 


2  points 
2  points 
2  points 
2  points 
2  points 


Elementary  scnool  recreation  awards.-  A  system  must  be  de- 
veloped as  the  program  unfolds.    As  a  start,  major  branches  of 
activities  will  be  classified,  on  a  seasonal  basis.    Fairly  full 
participation  in  ■one  Dranch  specified  should  earn  a  school 
letter.    Since  full  participation  in  one  branch  will  reduce  the 
possible  attention  to  others,  duplicate  letters  are  not  expected 
to  be  too  numerous. 

The  principles  which  will  guide  the  development  of  the 
award  system  are  indicated  in  the  accompanying  explanation  of  a 
similar  summer  playground  award  system,  in  which  the  individuals 
and  the  type  of  activity  were  about  the  same  as  is  anticipated 
at  the  after  scnool  recreation  centers. 

This  award  system  applies  to  after  school  recreation  would 
deal  in  longer  periods,  probably  about  8  weeks  constituting  the 
major  part  of  a  "season". 


While  we  wish  to  encourage  children  to  participate  in 
activities  for  tne  pleasures  and  benefits  they  derive  from  them, 
nevertheless  we  realize  that  in  its  early  stages,  recreation 
promotion  can  do  wixn  a  little  boost.  A  system  of  awards  is 

1/.  Perry  W.  Bean,  Instruction  Pamphlet  For  Playground 
Directors.    Weilesley  Park  Department,  Wellesley,  Mass.  1945. 
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effective  in  this  direction,  and  in  accordance  with  educational 
principles. 

The  following  award  system  is  suggested,  and  will  be  put 
into  operation,  subject  to  improvements  and  correction  of  de- 
tails. 

The  simple  basic  award  will  be  a  chevron  of  felt,  which  the 
pupil  can  sew  to  his  sweater  or  other  garment.    The  second  award 
will  be  an  arc  plus  the  chevron;  the  third  award  will  be  a 
diamond  within  the  arc  and  chevron. 

The  award  following  the  third,  will  be  the  playground 
letter,  a  4  inch  felt  block  letter.    When  three  letters  have 
been  won,  the  next  letter  will  be  sewn  on  a  contrasting  back- 
ground and  be  5"  in  height. 

Each  award  -  such  as  a  chevron  for  the  first  award  -  gen- 
erally corresponds  to  the  project  or  work  for  the  week  in  that 
branch  of  activity.    Therefore,  four  awards  necessary  for  a 
letter,  represents  top  performance  for  the  major  part  of  the 
season.    The  progression  from  first  to  fourth  award  applies 
within  the  same  field  of  activity,  and  there  are  four  branches 
of  activity.    Details  follow: 

Athletics  (color  of  awards,  gray) 


Boys  Teams 


Girls  Teams 


Baseball 
Boxing 


Softball 
Archery 


Softball 
Volleyball 
Swimming 
Track  and  Field 


Volleyball 
Swimming 
Track  and  Field 


- 


Athletics  (color  of  awards,  gray)  (Cont'd.) 

1st  award  (chevron)  for  playing  in  one  interplay- 
ground  game. 

2nd  award  (chevron  and  arc)  for  playing  in  second 

interplayground  game  in  same  sport. 
3rd  award  (chevron,  arc  and  diamond)  ditto  Third. 

Major  award  (411  letter)  ditto  Fourth. 

Arts  and  Crafts  (color  of  awards,  green) 

1st  award  (chevron),  a  single  successful  partici- 
pation such  as  making  an  article,  playing 
in  concert,  story,  play,  or  such. 

2nd  award  (chevron  and  arc)  ditto  Second. 

3rd  award  (chevron,  arc  and  diamond)  ditto  Third. 

General  activities  (color  of  awards,  red) 

Hiking.     Satisfactory  credit  for  one  hike,  1st 
award.  2nd,  3rd,  major,  awards  as  in 
athletics ) . 

Weekly  tournaments.  Winner  of  a  weekly  or  periodic 
tournament  in  horseshoes,  jacks,  tennis,  or 
any  similar  activity,  1st  award.  2nd  award 
for  a  second  win,  not  necessarily  in  the 
same  activity.  3rd  and  major  awards,  as 
above . 

Service  and  Attendance  (color  of  awards,  gold) 

1st  award,  perfect  attendance  for  one  week,  2nd, 
3rd,  major  awards  as  above. 

Service,  policing  grounds,  pupil  leadership,  traffic 
officer,  care  of  equipment,  repair  of  mater- 
ials, unusual  helpfulness  to  others,  habitual 
cooperation  and  friendliness  over  a  period  of 
a  week  for  1st  award.    A  second  week,  the  2nd 
award,  etc.    The  award  is  for  any  one  of  the 
above  types  of  service,  not  for  all  of  them 
combined.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  award 
general  letters  for  such  things  as  friendli- 
ness and  intangible  factors,  too  freely.  Such 
behavior  should  be  outstanding  over  a  period 
of  a  week,  not  just  a  single  instance,  and 
such  awards  should  not  be  given  but  a  select 
percentage. 

Awards  may  well  be  made  at  the  opening  exercises  on  a  cer- 
tain morning  of  each  week.  This  will  build  up  anticipation,  and 
will  lend  interest  to  the  morning  exercises. 


